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The Most Perfect Machine Shop.*—VII. 


Building No. 16 of the Schenectady Works of 
the General Electric Company. 





BY Ss. D. V. BURR. 


The Bement, Miles & Co, Rotary Planer. 


The rotary planer built by Bement, Miles & Co. is 
shown in Figs. 42 and 42, the latter showing the arrange- 
ment of the drive in plan and elevation. The only dif- 
ference between the motor and the belt drive is that 
the motor is located in exactly the same position as the 
pulleys were, and the motor shaft operates the pinion 


cured to the front of the bed for receiving the work, as 
illustrated in Fig. 42. The cutter head has a lateral ad- 
justment of 3 inches for convenience in setting. The 
saddle carrying the spindle is 4 feet in length and has 
a traverse on the bed of 8 feet. The machine has eight 
changes of automatic feed and quick power adjustment 
in either direction. 


The Newton Portable Drilling Machine. 


A machine of special design built by the Newton Ma- 
chine Tool Works is shown in Figs. 44 to 46. This tool 
consists of a base plate carrying a round column upon 
which moves the cutter with its motor and all of the 
driving mechanism. The spindle is driven by a 5 horse- 
power motor, located as shown in the drawings, which 





Fig. 42 —Bement, Miles & Co.'s Rotary 


Planer. 
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which drives the spur gear on the main shaft precisely 
as the pulleys did. On this machine, therefore, the 
change is a very simple one. 

The machine in general consists of a bed 1314 feet 
long, planed and fitted, on which traverses a saddle 
through a distance of 10 feet, carrying a rotating disk 
which is mounted with cutting tools upon a circle of 43 
inches in diameter. The disk has a steel tire shrunk 
upon its outside, and in this tire are placed the set 
screws which hold the tools in position. The disk is ad- 
justable in and out by means of a heavy slide in which 
this spindle rotates; this provides the adjustment for 
setting the depth of cut. The saddle is traversed upon 
the bed by a heavy screw fitted with variable feed mo- 
tions, and also with quick traverse motion for rapidly 
moving the saddle upon the bed to different positions as 
required. The disk is driven by an internal gear and 
pinion actuated by a main shaft and intermediate gear- 
ing at the back of the bed. The main shaft is driven by 
a spur wheel upon its outer end which is actuated by a 
pinion on the motor shaft. A large work table is se- 


*See The Iron Age, January 4, 11, 18, 25 and February 1 and 8, 1900. 
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is geared, to the worm..shaft. Change of speed is ob- 
tained by plingge gearing. The movement of the head 
on the coltimn, or the vertical adjustment, is obtained 
from the giétor placed on top. 

The next machine, Fig. 48, is also a portable drilling 
and boring tool built by Newton, which differs some- 
what from the one just mentioned. The head is gibbed 
between two uprights, and the driving of the feed and 
the quick movement are obtained from a 5 horse-power 
motor clamped on top of the housing. On the base of 
the machine is a saddle on which the main column 
swivels so that it can be set at any angle. The spindle 
is 4% inches in diameter and has a hand adjustment for 
convenience in setting the cutter. While the other ma- 
chine has an automatie feed of 30 inches, this has an 
automatic feed of 4 feet, also two changes of speed for 
milling and a quick power movement in either direction. 
Although this tool was intended particularly for milling 
the dovetailed grooves in the armature spiders, it is 
also largely employed for drilling and boring. 

The engraving, Fig. 47, represents a portable drilling 
and boring machine suspended from the crane, 
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Small Tools. viding the men with one or more tools to be held in re- 

The toolroom, as shown in Fig. 10, is centrally lo- serve not being held good policy in a works of this char- 
cated in the western side of the building. The usual acter employing from 6000 to 7000 hands. Neither is. the 
system is in vogue, each man depositing a check for ihe messenger method of obtaining tools considered advis- 
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Fig. 43.—Plan and Elevation Fig. 42. . 





Fig. 44.—Newton Portable Drilling Machine. 
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tool he receives. When a new tool is required the man able in a shop of this size, as in most cases the tool 
himself goes to the toolroom and obtains it. But one would be idle anyhow for the time between the discard- 
tool of a kind is permitted to be out at the same time ing of the dull or broken tool and the obtaining of a 
by any one man, the custom sometimes followed of pro- new one. Where such a vast number of small tools are 
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employed, all of which may be considered valuable, it 
becomes necessary to look after them carefully, and a 
duplicate plan, such as giving a man an extra tool, 
would result in the distribution throughout the entire 
plant of thousands of dollars’ worth of material. It is 
thought best, therefore, to conduct the toolroom in ac- 
<ordance with the above. 


Management of the Shop. 


Building No. 16 is in direct charge of Mr. Rohrer, 
electrical superintendent, and Mr. Riddell, mechanical 
superintendent. There are three departments, made up 
as follows: The machine shop proper, commutators and 
fittings, and the mica department. Over each is a fore- 
man who reports directly to the superintendent, and 
under whom there are assistant foremen responsible to 
him alone. Thus in the mechanical department there 
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superior. There is no clashing and no unjust interfer- 
ence, the result being harmonious action throughout. 


Additions, 


Since preparing the above individual lockers have 
been placed in the washrooms. These are made of wire 
netting, and are formed with a little receptacle at the 
top to receive the lunch basket, the space immediately 
below being for clothing. As the floor of the washroom 
is cemented and pitches to a common point for drainage 
the entire room and its fittings can be washed down as 
often as may be necessary. Each locker is provided 
with a key. ; 

Outside of the buildings arrangements have been 
made for a gantry crane to traverse the southern half of 
the western side of the yard. This will cover the two 
shop tracks shown in Fig. 11, will have a span of 40 feet 
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Elevations of Fig. 44. 
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are seven of these subforemen, in the commutator and 
fittings department six, while there is none in the mica 
department. These foremen have direct control of the 
men, the work being so apportioned that they do not 
interfere one with the other. 

The shifting of the portable tools is done under the 
direction of the foreman of the floor plate. There is one 
man whom long experience has made an expert in the 
matter of “ hitching on work,” who is familiar with the 
strength of rope and chain, who looks after the moving 
of work in the raw and partly finished condition. This 
position is an important one, owing to the peculiar 
shapes of some of the pieces, and, further, owing to the 
fact that an injury to a partly finished piece would mean 
a considerable loss. 

We thus see that the system is so ‘graduated that 
‘every employee knows exactly for whom he is working 
and to whom he is responsible. What is most essential, 
he is further aware of the fact that he will not be inter- 
ferred with im any way from any one outside of his direct 


and ultimately a travel of 400 feet. This, in connection 
with the two derricks now in position, will provide for 
the handling of all heavy castings, their removal from 
the cars, storage until needed in the space covered by 
the gantry, and the final placing of them upon the shop 
ears. 

Our Indebtedness, 

We cannot close the above series of articles descrip- 
tive of Shop No. 16 of the General Electric Company, at 
Schenectady, without acknowledging our indebtedness 
to the officers of the company, who did everything in 
their power to further the matter. 

(THE END.) 


—_ 
a 





United States Consul-General Maxwell writes from 
Santo Domingo that near Cotui, 50 miles inland from 
Samana Bay, there is reported to be a valuable iron ore 
deposit. The distance from the town to the river is 15 
miles, and the river is deep enough to float vessels of 15 
to 20 feet draft. Local labor is said to be plentiful and 
cheap. 
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Fig. 47.—Newton Portable Drilling Machine Suspended from Crane. 
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The Federal Industrial Commission. 
No General Recommendations Likely. 


Wasnuineton, D. C., Feburary 13, 1900.—It is an- 
nounced that the Federal Industrial Commission will 
transmit to Congress about Feburary 25 a preliminary 
report on tbe subject of trusts and combinations. This 
document will be a report in name only, however, for in 
spite of the thoroughness with which the subject has 
been investigated and the length of time given up to dis- 
cussion and deliberation, the Commission now finds itself 
wholly unable to unite upon any recommendations of 
importance looking to legislation, and there is every 
reason to believe that no conclusions or recommenda- 
tions of any consequence will accompany the data which 
are to be transmitted to Congress. 

This somewhat disappointing result of more than a 
year’s labors is especially significant when it is remem- 
bered that at least one-half of the time of the Commis- 
sion has been given to the special investigation of trusts 
and combinations, the inquiry into other fields of indus- 
trial activity having been but desultory. Much time 
has been given to examining into the various combina- 
tions of capital in the iron and steel trade, the Standard 
Oil Company and the so-called sugar trust, and the most 
important officials of all these combinations have will- 
ingly come to Washington and have devoted much time 
in complying with the requests of the Commission to 
furnish data concerning the organization of their com- 
binations and the operations of both the constituent 
companies and the combined corporations. Nothing that 
the Commission has sought to learn has been withheld 
and a large amount of information never before made 
public has been freely communicated to the Commis- 
sion, both at public hearings and in response to specially 
prepared interrogatories. In order to obtain all the light 
possible on the problems before it the Commission has. 
invited statements from individual producers in every 
line of trade in which combinations have been made and 
has even gone so far as to give hearings to discharged 
and disaffected employees of large corporations with a 


Fig. 48.— Newton Portable Drilling Machine. 
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view to vringing out criticisms from every possible quar- 
ter. Some of these wituesses have since been thoroughly 
discredited by testimony given in rebuttal concerning 
their relations with their past employers. In short, the 
Commission has exhausted every source of possible in- 
formation with regard to the methods of organization 
and operation of the leading combinations of capital 
throughout the country and their effect upon both inde- 
pendent manufacturers and the great mass of consumers. 
After all these efforts it seems remarkable that the Com- 
mission should now find itself in a position in which it 
cannot reconcile the antagonistic views of its members 
to such extent as to arrive at any conclusions of impor- 
tance concerning any of the main or collateral features 
of the great industrial operations which have been made 
the subject of so exhaustive an inquiry. 

Prior to the convening of Congress the Commission 
decided to make a preliminary report covering that 
branch of its investigations devoted to trusts. It was 
then decided to transmit all the testimony taken on this 
subject, embracing some 1300 printed pages, together 
with a synopsis of the testimony, a topical digest show- 
ing briefly the statments made by the principal witnesses 
concerning the chief points of the investigation, and a 
separate volume containing the laws of all the States 
enacted for the prohibition or control of trusts, combina- 
tions or monopolies. It was anticipated that the Com- 
mission would be able to make a strong report, in which 
Congress would be urged to enact stringent legislation 
for the contro] of combinations of capital and in which 
recommendations would be made to the Legislatures of 
the several States looking to the enactment of uniform 
laws to supplement the statutes of Congress, which are 
necessarily restricted by the limited authority of the 
Federal Government to control the affairs of the States. 
The power of Congress to control interstate commerce 
was regarded by the Commission as almost unlimited 
and as affording all necessary authority for the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation. In this connection one 
of the suggestions which it was proposed to make pro- 
vided for the enactment of a law directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to require all combinations of capital 
doing an interstate commerce business to make full re- 
ports at regular or irregular intervals, as required, show- 
ing the amount of capital, number of stockholders, trans- 
fers of stock, value of product, amount of interstate ship- 
ments, &c. This proposed feature of the report has come 
to be known as the “ publicity proposition,” and when 
discussed by members of the Commission, has received 
practically unanimous support. The constitutionality of 
the proposition has been submitted to a number of law- 
yers of more or less prominence and, it is asserted, has 
met with their unqualified approval from a strictly legal 
standpoint. 

In the expectation that a comprehensive report could 
be adopted the experts of the Commission some time ago 
drafted a document, which, while embracing a number 
of important recommendations, was yet so conservative 
in its tone that it was believed it would receive the ap- 
proval of at least a majority of the Commission. Copies 
of this report were prepared and members were given 
some time in which to examine it before any general dis- 
cussion’ was had. When the report was taken up for 
consideration, however, the fact was speedily developed 
that not only was it impossible to secure the unanimous 
vote of the Commission upon more than one or two 
points, but that even a majority could not be united upon 
any considerable portion of the report as drawn. Several 
of the most objectionable features of the report were 
eliminated in the hope of securing an agreement, but 
these modifications failed to bring the members of the 
Commission together. 

There are many points of difference between the mem- 
bers of the Commission and the divisions cannot be said 
to be along any general line. At the beginning of the 
investigation the Commission was divided into three 
parts so far as preconceived opinions were concerned, one 
part having strong prejudices against the combinations, 
another part holding convictions that they represent the 
necessary and legitimate development of industrial con- 
ditions, and the other part without any special views on 
the subject. It can be stated positively that the general 
drift of the investigation has been to confirm the views 
of those who have approved of combinations of capital 
and to add to this faction nearly all the members who 
started without preconceived prejudices. So far as find- 
ings are concerned the Commission would be almost a unit 
upon the proposition that the practical operation of com- 
binations of capital has been to increase wages in nearly 
every branch of industry. A majority of the Commis- 
sion is convinced that combinations have also reduced 
the cost of their products to the consumer. The evidence 
has convinced certain members of the Commission that 
the tendency of all combinations has been to drive indi- 
vidual manufacturers out of business and also to deprive 
many high class employees, including office clerks, com- 
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mercial travelers, &¢c., of their means of employment. 
On the other hand, certain members have been con- 
vineced that, while individual manufacturers have been 
forced out of business, many of them have found lucra- 
tive positions in the new combinations, where their re- 
sponsibilities have been great, but where they have been 
relieved of many of the risks which attended the opera- 
tion of independent plants. 

The minority of the Commission, which entered upon 
the investigation with strong prejudices against combina- 
tions of all kinds, is even more rabidly opposed to them 
at this time than at the outset. This faction has stead- 
fastly opposed any report which did not include a whole- 
sale denunciation of trusts and combinations as inimical 
to the welfare of manufacturers, employees, consumers 
and the interests of the country at large. These mem- 
bers of the Commission have been much influenced by 
the prejudiced statements of disgruntled employees and 
unsuccessful individual producers, who have charged 
their failure exclusively to the influence of the combina- 
tions. In view of these diverse opinions it is not sur- 
prising that it should have been found impossible to 
bring the Commission together upon any important 
recommendations to Congress. Until quite recently it 
was the expectation that an agreement could be reached, 
at least upon the so-called “ publicity proposition,” but 
while a majority of the Commission favors this recom- 
mendation, a number of members are opposed to making 
a formal report embracing but a single suggestion and 
ignoring the chief features upon which Congress will 
naturally expect an expression of views. Those who 
are now opposed to making any report have represented 
to their colleagues with some force that the act authoriz- 
ing the Commission contains no requirements as to pre- 
liminary reports accompanying testimony, and that the 
evidence as to trusts may with propriety be transmitted 
with the synopsis and topical digest referred to without 
any conclusions. At the present time this view prevails 
with the Commission, and it is therefore expected that 
as soon as the work of indexing the testimony can be 
completed, which will be in ten days or two weeks, the 
matter will be sent to Congress without conclusions or 
recommendations. 

This decision of the Commission promises to result in 
two or more very diverse reports on the subject of trusts, 
which will be submitted hereafter. The majority report 
will take a eonservative view, though it will probably 
include the so-called “ publicity proposition.” One of 
the minority reports will probably be drawn by Repre- 
sentative Livingston and will be extreme in its hostility 
to combinations, and is not likely to receive the signa- 
tures of more than two or three members of the Com- 
mission. Ww. L. C. 


in 
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The Duty on Ferrochrome. 


The following letter has been addressed to the Col- 
lector of Customs of New York by O. L. Spaulding, as- 
sistant secretary, under date of February 3: The De- 
partment is in receipt of a report of the United States 
attorney for the southern district of New York, dated 
the 9th ult., in which he states that the appeal to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit (suit 2550) of the United States vs. Dana & Co., 
was recently decided in that court adversely to the 
Government, the court affirming the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court below. 

The question involved was as to the dutiable classi- 
fication of certain “ferrochrome,” imported under the 
provisions of the tariff act of August 28, 1894. Duty 
had been assessed thereon at the rate of 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, under section 3 of the act of August 28, 1894, 
as a manufactured article not specially enumerated or 
provided for. The importers protested, claiming that the 
article should have been classified under paragraph 110, 
by similitude to “ ferromanganese,” at the rate of $4 
per ton, which claim has been sustained by both the 
United States Circuit Court and the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in this case. 

The Attorney-General having advised this Department 
that no further proceedings will be directed in the case, 
you are herby authorized to forward to the Department 
the usual certified statement for refund of the duties 
exacted in excess in settlement thereof. 


ee 


New corporations were chartered in January to the 
tune of $240,000,000 of aggregate capital stock, an in- 
crease of about $9,000,000 over December, 1899. An im- 
portant feature of January’s incorporations was the lack 
of industrial combinations included in them, December 
and January having been an unfavorable time for the 
financing of these companies. New Jersey, while still 
to the front, only incorporated $76,000,000 worth of com- 
panies, while West Virginia ran but $18,000,000 behind 
this sum, 











The Flow of Steel.* 


BY HENRIK V. LOSS. 


After a brief introduction the author states that it is 
quite safe to assert that the vast majority of heavy 
hydraulic machines hitherto built have been used in con- 
nection with processes the main characteristics of which 
involve the flow of metals, and it is in this field that I 
shall bring to your attention a series of experiments which 
I have carried on at intermittent periods for the last six 
to seven years. : : 

ln pressing steel the operation can be divided into 
three distinct systems, each one representing separate lines 
of resistance to the yielding of the material, namely: 

1. When the material to be treated is absolutely free 
to flow in any direction, being nowise confined in any die 
chamber, as in shearing. 
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the moving dies and the indicator drum. The result is a 
card, the ordinates of which represent the hydraulic 
ressure in pounds per square inch to the extent of their 
engths in inches, multiplied by the product of the spring 
number and ratio of reduction in reducing cylinder. 
We shall now consider the resistances to the first mode 
of flow. 
Resistances to Flow. 


The experiments in this field cover an extended series 
of indicator cards of the shearing of hot as well as of cold 
material. The hot work represented dimensions varying 
from 4 x 4 inches to about 10 x 10 inches. The cold work 
extended over rectangular bars of widths from 4 to 8 
inches, and thicknesses of from % to 2% inches. The 
latter also included angles of iron and steel of ordinary 
merchantable sizes. I desire to say in this place that in 
dealing with these different experiments I do not now 
have the time, nor is it the purpose of the present paper, 





No. 2. 





No. 3, 


Maximum ultimate pressure per square inch, No. 1, 9,000 ; No. 2, 10,400; No. 3, 11,000. pounds. 
Foot-pounds per square inch of bloom, No. 1, 800; No. 2,840; No. 3, 940. 


Fig. 1.—Typical Cards of the Shearing of a Hot Structural Steel Bar 6 x6 Inches. 











8° bevel, iron 144" thick. 8° bevel, steel 44” thick. 





4° bevel, steel 144" thick. Flat Knives, steel 1144” thick- 


Seale : Horizontal dimensions—full size and 1 inch vertical—350,000 pounds, 


Fig. 2.—Types of Cards of Bars. 











6x 6 x %& iron. 6x 6x \ steel. 
Pressure diagram for Iron and steel angles. 


Fig. 3.—Types of Cards of Angles. 
THE FLOW 


2. When the material to be treated is partly free and 
partly confined, as in punching. 

38. Whben the material to be treated is wholly confined 
in dies, as when upsetting rounds and squares, or bridge 
eye bars; also as when flanging and riveting. 

In order to acquire the most possible complete informa- 
tion as to the strains and stresses existing during the 
different stages of the pressing process, a diagram show- 
ing graphically the rising or falling in resistance of the 
metal will naturally give the most general satisfaction. 
To rely upon gauges is placing a dangerous confidence 
when using high pressures, as the water hammer—which 
always exists to a greater or smaller degree—will quickly 
ruin them. Besides, a gauge would bave to be used in 
connection with some other additional instrument con- 
trolling the stroke of the press if a complete record is to 
be secured. Due to these conditions I have, therefore, 
adopted in all my experiments the application of a 
hydraulic reducing cylinder, the smal) area of which is 
connected as close as possible to the main operating ram, 
while to the greater area is connected an ordinary steam 
indicator. The larger area, as well as the indicator cylin- 
der, have, previous to each experiment, been filled with 
water and a connection has been accomplished between 





* Alstract of paper before the Franklin Institute. 
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Maximum pressure to punch—35,000 Ibs. per square inch of material. 








Fig. 4.—Card Showing Punching \-Inch Steel with Six 15-16-Inch Holes.. 


OF STEEL. 


to give anything like a complete essay of all the detailed 
results derived, because the indicator cards on each field 
represent sach volumes of interesting information that 
separate papers can be written on the resistance charac-- 
teristic to each system. It is the purpose, however, to 
aw somewhat of a general view with reference to such 

gures and pressures that each system developed, and 
which might illustrate the duties of the pressing ma- 
chinery which the mechanical engineer in this special 
branch may be called upon to design. Fig. 1 represents 
typical cards of the shearing of a hot bar. It is seen how 
the resistances are gradually increasing, finally reaching 
&@ maximum at an early stage, and while afterward de- 
creasing are nevertheless existing throughout the entire 
stroke—that is, up to the time the knife has penetrated. 
the entire thickness of the bloom. Both knives were flat, 
with no back clearance. 

The maximum resistance increases as the temperature 
is lowered, as shown by the different hights and areas of 
each succeeding card, all having been taken one after the 
— from the same ingot, as it came from the blooming 
rolls. 

Results of First Test, 


The general results, as far as actual figures are con 
cerned, can be summed up as follows: 
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Resistance per square inch varies from about 5000 
pounds for a 9 x 9 inch bloom to about 9000 pounds for a 
6x6inch, and reaching about 11,000 pounds for a 4x 


644 inch, which figures all represent steel of about 0.20 per 
cent. carbon, 70,000 pounds ultimate, and at such tem. 
peratures which the bloom generally possesses when first 
reaching the rolls, say about 2500 degrees F. As it passes 
through the mill the bloom gradually cools, and as the 
last billet is cut the temperature is decidedly decreased, 
say possibly down to about 1800 degrees, and is having its 
resistance correspondingly increased at a rate of about 














Maximum pressure to punch=712 pounds per square inch 


Fig.5.—Card Showing Punching Two Holes Hach 224% x5 Inches, 
and also 23 15-16-Inch Holes, all through 7-\6-Inch Steel. 


50 per cent. for the larger bloom and 100 per cent. for the 
lesser one. 

The energy in foot-pounds at the first cuts varies from 
540 for the 9x 9 inch bloom to 8V0 for the smaller one, 
which figures are increased with the decreasing tempera- 
ture at a rate of about 40 per cent. for the larger dimen- 
sions and 75 to 80 per cent. for the smaller ones. 

Cards were taken on spring steel with 1 per cent. car- 
bon, possessing an ultimate of 130,000 pounds per square 
inch. Its resistance and energy when compared to the 
0 20 per cent. steel] were increased about 25 and 14 per 
cent. respectively. 

The local irregularities on these cards are due to the 
fact that the hydraulic shear upon which the experiments 
were made was driven directly by a duplex pump (with- 
out accumulator), and the want of uniformity in flow of 
water from a pump of this kind was naturally transmitted 
to the indicator needle in the manner as shown 
graphically. 

Typical Cards, 


Fig. 2 represents typical cards of the shearing of a 
cold bar, and the general outline of such a card will not 
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Necessary pressure per square inch of section to shear 
a cold bar made from 70,000 pounds steel, and with flat 
knives, equals about 48,000 pounds. For an angle of 
4 degrees of knife blade the pressure per square inch 
increases from 36,000 pounds for bars of 1 inch thickness . 
up to 45,000 pounds for 2 inches of thickness. Within 
the same limits of thicknesses, with 8-degree blades, the 
power necessary would vary from about 22,000 to 82,000 
pounds per square inch. 

Energy per square inch consumed in cntting rec- 
tangular steel bars is as follows: 





Fig. 6.—Section of Dies. 
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%" rivet, 244” material, 67 tons on rivet, 24” stroke. 


Fig. 7.—Indicator Cards of % and % Inch Rivets. 
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vary with the form and shape of the bar to be severed. 
The first of the above figures represents an iron bar 5x 
1 inches, the second a steel var 5 x 144 inches, both of 
these two being cut by a knife with an angle of 8 degrees. 
The third card was taken from a steel bar 5 x 144 inches, 
with an angle of knife of 4 degrees, while the last of all 
was taken with a flat knife on a5x1inch bar. The 
pressure rose quicker than with hot work, and the flatter 
the knife the earlier in the stroke was the maximum 
resistance reached. This maximum also occurred at a 
somewhat later period with an iron than with a steel sec- 
tion, showing in the former a greater distribution 
throughout the stroke of cutting. It is only fair to 
assume that this latter feature will be equally in evidence 
when comparing soit steel to a high tension material. 
With fiat knives the card becomes very short, indicating 
generally so violent a rupture as to make the needle 
vibrate quite considerably. The average results on 
Poor = apa bars as to actual figures can be summed up as 
ollows: 


FOR 1 INCH THICK BARS. 


700 inch-pounds for 8 degrees bevel. 
1,000 inch pounds for 4 degrees bevel. 
1,200 inch-pounds for flat knives. 

For 2 inches thick bars the above figures have risen to 
1600, 2000 and 2500 pound-inches, respectively. 

Fig. 8 represents types of cards of angles, in both cases 
using flat knives, the first one being taken from a6 x 6 
inches by %-inch iron angle, and the second from a steel 
angle, with dimensions of 6 x 6 inches by 14 inch. The 
same general characteristics are seen to exist here as with 
the rectangular bars. The average results in figures 
for cutting iron and steel angles can be placed as follows: 

The necessary power to cut a steel angle with dimen- 
sions of legs a and b, and with a thickness f, is: 


P=tf(a+b) vy? 


where f is the ultimate per square inch. : 
The energy per square inch in foot-pounds can be writ- 
ten in the same manner: 





ee 
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E = 1600 (a + b) @ 

where the letters denote the same as above. wh 

Summing up the general characteristics of the indi- 
cator cards, as taken by and derived from the system of 
pressing metal without any restricting dies whatever, 
we find the resistances to rise quickly and reach maxi- 
mum at an early period, which point being reached, a 
more or less gradual decrease takes place until rupture 
occurs. The metal itself will mainly flow in the direc- 
tion of the pressure, having little or no side flow, while 
the point of rupture for cold work is always reached 
before the entire thickness has been penetrated. This 
point of the stroke, when measured in inches from the 
time the knife comes in contact with the bar, is repre- 
sented by the formula: 


s=9(4/P + w tang a. ) 


where ¢ and w equal thickness and width of bar and a 
represents angle of knife in degiees. 


The Second System. 


It has often been asserted that punching is nothing 
more or less than a case of shearing with flat knives. 
This is erroneous. In shearing, let it be remembered 
that the flow is absolutely unrestricted by any dies, while 
with punching the metal surrounding the finished hole 
acts during the operation, by its resistance to flow, partly 
as the walls of a die chamber. 

In cold shearing the rupture occurs when the bending 
moment on the bar reaches the resisting moment of the 
section; while in the case of punching is witnessed the 
phenomena of a detailed yield of the molecules — the 
whole process of penetrating through any one thickness 
being divided, as it were, into periods: the first one rep- 
resenting the resistance to rupture of a certain portion of 
the thickness, this to be succeeded by a following one 
where the resistance has become still greater—the line 
of resistance continuously rising until the maximum is 
passed, after which it very quickly decreases—in quite 
marked contrast to what exists during the process of 
shearing, where, as seen by the cards, the heavier resist- 
ances are maintained during longer periods, causing 
diagrams less pointed but more rectangular. 

Fig. 4 represents a card taken during the operation of 
punching six 15.16-inch holes through %%-inch steel, all 
tools being square to their axes and all meeting the plate 
simultaneously. 

When it is desired to punch a very large number of 
holes the tools are divided up into series, each series being 
then set a little in advance of the following one, so as to 
— the pressure more uniform throughout the entire 

e. 

A typical card of this kind is given by Fig. 5, which 
represents the operation of punching two holes, each 
being 224¢ inches long by 5 inches wide, as also 23 
15-16-inch holes, all through 7-16 inch steel. 

The results from a large number of cards on 3{-inch, 
7 16-incth and &-inch materials are as follows: 

Pressure per square inch to punch 70,000 to 75,000 

pounds steel varies from 30,000 to 38,000 pounds, depend- 
ing upon the condition of the punches. Average energy 
per square inch of severed surfaces equals about 1495 
foot-pounds, the extremes varying about 10 per cent. 
each side of this figure. It must be noted that all the 
punches were provided with some shear. The figures as 
already given refer to a long punch, the end of which has 
a shear of 11 82 inch to the inch on each side of center. 
_ The general characteristics of this system are a quick, 
immediate rise in the molecular resistance in a manner 
more rapid than that of shearing to be followed by one or 
possibly more intermittent periods of detailed yield of the 
solid strata which is nearest the punching tool, the resist- 
ance being constantly increasing until a maximum is 
reached more or less quickly, depending upon the degree 
of tension of the material. This point being passed the 
resistance quickly decreases until rupture occurs upon the 
penetration of a distance more or less equal to the full 
thickness of the material, this depending again upon its 
degree of tensile strength. 


The Third System. 


When considering the system of closed dies, these lat- 
ter can be divided into three divisions or methods of 
application—namely : 

1. All dies to be fixed and stationary, having only the 
upsetting plunger movable. 

2. The surrounding dies to be partly movable and 
partly stationary. 

3. The surrounding dies to be all movable. 

In the early history of upsetting materials the first 
method was the one generally used, and it has been quite 
commonly adopted even up till to day. Its great trouble 
lies in the fact that the necessary power to accomplish a 
certain work is very excessive, with a correspondingly 
heavy wear and tear of the dies. This necessary power 
is especially demanded at the end of the stroke when the 
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dies are to be filled at some point furthermost away from 
the upsetting plunger. When upsetting rounds on square 
or round bars it is a well-known fact that the power 
necessary to form a foot neck is very great. In all up- 
setting it is a law that the material will flow near the 
moving parts, which with this method means near the 
moving plunger, and the further any stationary part is 
away from this moving plunger the slower is the material 
to flow at this point, and the more power does it naturally 
take to fill the dies at this remote place. If, during the 
upsetting of a bar by this method, the latter is taken out 
of the die with the stroke half done, it will be seen that 
the metal is heavily upset near the plunger, but also that 
very little work has been done at the neck. Hence a 
system of dies, Fig. 6, based upon this first division re- 
quires a maximum amount of power to accomplish a given 
work. 

There is one application of this method which is in 
general use today—to be sure with some additional 
modified requirements—and represents a case where any 
other system would appear to be impossible—namely, the 
operation of riveting. The stationary dies are repre- 
sented by the plates to be joined together, but the rivet 
hole must be filled up. An additional requirement lies in 
the demand for a well filled good rivet head; but the 
hardest work is after all to fill tae hole. : 

Fig. 7 represents indicator work of % and % inch 
rivets. As clearly seen, hardiy any work is done during 
the early part of the stroke, while at the finish the 
pressure rises very fast. The cards were taken on bridge 
work and the results in figures, as given below, represent 
the necessary powers for rivets of great‘lengths and only 
fairly meee holes. The total thickness of plates corre- 
sponding to the above cards was 11¢ inches or more. It 
is the sliding of the material against the more or less 
rough surfaces far away from the die holder which re- 
quires the great power used in bridge riveting, as com- 
pared to boiler work. The average results from a series 
of cards were as follows: 

The power necessary to complete the heads on 34 and 
% inch rivets is about 60 to 70 tons, when working on 
such grips as mentioned above. The necessary energy in 
foot pounds for % inch rivets is 7200 and fora % inch 
rivet 9500, or as in the proportion to the squares of the 
diameters. 

Better Results with Short Rivets. 


With the view of showing the vastly improved results 
which can be obtained with short rivets and well reamed 
holes I shall attach some data derived by Mr. Vauclain, 
superintendent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. on 
boiler plates They form part of a discussion delivered 
before the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia a few years 
ago and are as follows: 

The suitable pressures for well fitted boiler work are: 
For 5-inch rivets, 25 tons: for %-inch, 33 tons; for 
%-inch, 50 tons; for 1-inch, 66 tons; for 14-inch, 75 tons; 
and tor 144 inch, 100 tons. 

It is undoubtedly true that the last pressure is concen- 
trated upon the rivet head, and that hence the diameter 
of head enters to some extent when having to decide the 
total amount of power necessary to drive a rivet. But as the 
standard of rivet heads does not vary very much between 
the different makers it is thus possible to use the rivet 
diameters as a basis of computation. Again, the resistance 
existing along the circumference of the rivet hole, when 
filled, will certainly be transmitted through the body of 
the rivet back to the tool holder, independent of that part 
= _ head which is outside of the rivet and forms the 
collar. 

A summing up of this division means an early flow 
with comparatively small stresses, all concentrated near 
the moving plunger, this to be followed by rapidly in- 
creasing resistances toward the end of the stroke, accom- 
panied by a slow flow at the remote parts. 


Movable Dies. 


The next step represents the resistance to flow in dies 
which are partly movable and partly statiopary. When 
entering upon the question of movable dies an entirely 
new feature is brought into play—namely the upsetting 
or dragging tendency of the surfaces of the movable 
parts, outside of the plunger itself. The effect of this is 
naturally beneficial, especially so if the moving dies 
extend far toward the stationary neck, causing thus, at 
this remote point, a flow which means directly that much 
power saved (as compared to the absolutely stationary 
method) when the final squeeze or pinch is required. The 
methods of movable or partly movable dies can be applied 
to almost any form of upsetting and the principles in- 
volved hold good for all. The neck dies are of course 
always stationary, the semicircular plunger being always 
movable, while the remaining top or bottom dies will 
vary according to the system applied. If they were 
stationary the criticism of the first system has shown the 
necessary power to be excessive, and the present practice 
discarded them long ago; but if they are arranged to be 
stationary on bottom and movable on top the flow of 
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metal can be best illustrated by Fig. 8, which shows the 
form of a bar half upset and removed from the machine. 
The plunger has upset the back part, while the moving 
top die has dragged the metal along and upset the neck. 
An indicator card showing the power necessary for this 
division is shown in Fig. 9. 

More work is here done during the early process of 
‘the stroke as compared to what existed with the absolutely 
stationary dies, but even so the final maximum ordinates 
are very great in proportion to the earlier dimensions. 

The summing up of this division means a more uni- 
form flow throughout the stroke, followed by a tendency 
toward a more even distribution of pressures. 

The third and last division, having all movable dies, 
represents an improvement upon the former two, inas- 
much as the dragging tendency of the surrounding dies is 
here brought into play to the greatest possible extent. 
Hence the distribution of flow and pressares during any 
one stroke is more uniform than with the former methods. 
Again let a bridge ave bar illustrate this assertion. Fig. 
10 shows a bar partly upset, and the striking feature of 
this sketch is the fact that the most remote parts from 
the plunger or header are the very first parts to upset. 
An indicator card of this division is represented by Fig. 
11, which also shows the great amount of work done dur- 
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Fig. 8.—Die Movable 
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Fig. 9.—Card with Fig. 8. 











Fig. 12.—Cold Flanging Card. 
THE FLOW OF STEEL. 


ing the early stages as compared to the two former 
methods. . 
This third division represents undoubtedly the ideal 
manner of upsetting materials, and while it has hitherto 
been applied only to a limited extent, I think such has 
been due entirely to a want of knowledge of the general 
flow of metals. The very fact that a result can be ob- 
tained by this construction with very much less power 
than by any other method—and also that offsets, far 
away from the upsetting plunger, can be filled witha 
degree of sharpness obtainable with no other system— 
ought to be enough to insure its action. 


—_— 


Flanging. 


One more important branch of this third system is 
represented by the process of flanging. The great 
majority of work of this kind, if heavy, is preferably 
done under the hydraulic press instead of under the 
hammer, and the application of flanged work is daily 
becoming more and more general, superseding riveted or 
cast sections wherever at all possible. The general work 
can be divided into two classes—namely, hot and culd 
flanging. Cold flanging is generally confined to the 
thinner sizes, 516 or 3 inch being the greatest dimen- 
sions usually considered safe to be so treated. In all 
flanging the greatest effort is to edge the plate—that is, to 
sharpen the corners or bends and take out wrnkles. 

Fig. 12 shows a typical indicator diagram of the flang- 
ing of the center part, about 17 feet in length, of a sill 
for a steel car. The material was 5 16 inch in thickness 
and the body of the sill was channel shaped, having a 
flange at top and bottom. A number of cards have been 
taken from cold work and the average results can be 
summed up as follows: Pressure per running inch to 
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Stretch accompanies the process. 





> 


flange 14-inch thick 70,000 pounds steel. 600 to '740 pounds; 
pressure per running inch to flange 5 16-inch thick 70,000 
pounds steel, 710 to 750 pounds; pressure to edge Y and 
5-16 inch thick 70,000 pounds steel, 2500 to 5800 pounds 
per running inch. 

Whatever variation exists in doing the actual flanging 
is no doubt due to the variation in the steel, as the 
material upon which the experimentg were made was 
allowed some latitude both physically and chemically. 
As to the variation in edging, however, this is mainly due 
to the difference in radius of curves and general shape 
of work. 

When flanging hot materials it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine the exact pressure per running inch 
to do the work, because invariably a certain amount of 
In fact, in many in- 
stances the necessity for doing so determines, in spite of 
any thickness, the question as to whether the material 
shall be treated hot or cold. With hot work wrinkling or 
waving is also a strong factor which has to be considered. 
A number of experiments were made on some 44, 7 16 and 
1¢ inch plates, all heated to a bright red, and the result- 
ing figures were as follows: 

The pressure necessary to bend the plate and com- 
mence the actual flanging varies from 185 pounds per 
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Fig. 10.—Bar Partly 
Upset. 


Fig. 11.—Card from Fig. 10. 


running inch for 44-inch material up to 380 pounds for 
1g-inch. 

The pressure necessary to complete the flange and 
sharpen corners varies from 2100 pounds per ranning inch 
for 4 inch material up to 2700 pounds for the larger thick- 
nesses, depending greatly, as a matter of course, upon the 
temperature of the plate. j 

The pressure necessary to remove waves or wrinkles 
on a flanged surface equals about 1406 pounds per square 
inch of waved surface. The latter represents such cases 
where the wrinkles are not of exceptionally heavy 
amplitude. The middle figures—namely, 2100 to 2700— 
contain also the power necessary to overcome a certain 
amount of stretch incident to the process. 

The energy consumed in flanging 14 and % inch hot 
steel plates was found as follows: 

For 44-inch material, 100 foot pounds per running inch 
or 400 foot-pounds per square inch; for 34-inch plates, 360 
foot pounds per running inch or 965 foot pounds per 
square inch. 

Summing up the general features of the third system 
we find the resistance to flow as being very gradual in 
their increase—commencing at Aa Bagyen, | following a line 
of increments which, toward the final end of its stroke, 
rises more or less rapidly, depending upon the amount of 
movable surfaces inclosing the materials to be treated. 
The metal flows exclusively in the line of pressure, only 
changing its direction when the motion becomes impeded 
by meeting a stationary surface, more or less perpendicu- 
lar to the line of flow. 

This constitutes about the limit to the field upon which 
the speaker has experimented. There are unquestionably 
some other directions into which the flow of metal enters 
and which are of importance to the engineer; as, for 
instance, the reduction of metal when compressed between 
a pair of revolving rolls. But I think, nevertheless, that 
the different processes mentioned in this paper will cover 
most of the branches of the mechanic arts in which the 
a engineer is interested when pursuing his pro- 

ession. 


aa. 
_— 


In view of the American exposition of agricultural 
machinery to be held in Moscow in 1901, the German In- 
dustrial League has addressed a circular letter to the 
German manufacturers of agricultural machinery point- 
ing out the danger to their export business and proposing 
an exposition uf German machinery in Russia this year. 
A large number of manufacturers are said to have al- 
ready agreed to join in the project. 
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A Fine Enameled Ware Plant. 


For some time prior to the beginning of last year it 
had become increasingly evident to the Lalance & Gros- 
jean Mfg. Company of New York that their manufactur- 
ing capacity for enameled ware at the big factory at 
Woodhaven, L. I., immense as it is, was becoming totally 
inadequate to meet the rapid growth in the demand for 
this class of goods. The revival of prosperity through- 
out this country and the expansion of their trade in for- 
eign markets called for a constantly increasing supply of 
the company’s enameled wares, until, at the beginning of 
last. year, they were confronted with the positive neces- 
sity for a radical and prompt extension of their facilities 
for production, if they were to cope in any satisfactory 
degree with the current requirements of their customers. 
Consequently it was decided that an entirely new fac- 
tory, to be devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
enameled ware, should be erected on the block imme- 
diately adjoining the company’s large group of factory 
buildings on the east side. 

The contract for the new buildings was given out in 
the middle of March, and the work on them began forth- 
with and was pushed actively until, at the end of Oc- 
tober, the factory was in a condition for the inaugura- 
tion of operations. While not yet entirely completed, so 
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at either end of the building, serve to carry the unfinished 
ware down and the finished goods up. ‘The system fol- 
lowed throughout the factory is progressive; no back 
steps are taken by the goods in the process of manufac- 
ture. They come in as black iron articles at one end, go 
forward through the several processes, and emerge at the. 
other end as finished enameled ware, ready for boxing 
and shipment. On the second floor, along the outer wall, 
is a row of benches, at which workmen are employed in 
putting the handles onto kettles,. pots, and other goods 
that require these appurtenances. 

Following the black iron goods as they descend in 
the elevator at the north end to the ground floor, we fina. 
them run on cradles through a large scaling oven located 
in front of the elevator. Having been in the oven mere- 


-ly long enough to remove any scale or grease that may 


have remained on them after the stamping proc- 
ess, the goods issue directly into the pickling room, 
which occupies a space 75 x 110 feet at the north 
end of the single story building. Here are located 
the pickling tanks in which the articles are immersed, 
after which they are placed for a brief space for drying 
on the top of a row of covered brick ovens ranged be- 
tween the pickling and enameling rooms. After scrub- 
bing and a careful examination to see if they have any 
impurities or defects that would prevent the enamel ad- 
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Ground Plan of New Factory of Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company. 


A FINE ENAMELED WARE PLANT. 


far as the equipment of ovens is concerned, the estab- 
lishment has been for the past two months in steady 
operation, each week seeing a larger volume of output. 
Before the end of the current month it will be in full 
work, giving the Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company a 
potential producing capacity of 125,000 pieces of enameled 
ware a day. 

The new building, of which the ground plan is pre- 
sented herewith, occupies an area of 200 x 400 feet, con- 
tinuing the company’s immense establishment so that it 
now covers a total space 1200 x 400 feet, lying parallel 
to the tracks of the Long Island Railroad. At the west 
end the building is carried up three stories over a space 
40 x 400 feet, the remainder of the structure, 160 x 400 
feet, being of one story. The entire building is of brick, 
with steel frame work, and is made as nearly fire proof 
as possible. The two upper stories at the west end of 
the structure are connected with the main building ad- 
joining by two double covered bridges, one at either end. 
These bridges are of metal construction, the sides and 
roofs being of corrugated sheet iron. Through the 
bridges at the north end are brought in, on light trucks, 
the black iron articles which have been stamped and 
formed up on the corresponding floors of the old factory. 
These are stored on the second and third floors until 
needed for treatment in the enameling shop below. After 
passing through all the processes necessary for trans- 
forming them into enameled ware, they are sent out 
into the agsorting and packing rooms in the old factory 
over the bridges at the south end of the building. Two 
elevators, operated by hydraulic power and located one 


hering to the metal, tne articles are passed over to the 
coaters for dipping in the enameling pots. 

If, however, the articles are destined to become 
Agate nickel-steel ware, the highest grade of enameled 
goods made by the Lalance & Grosjean Company, they 
are first transferred to the nickel plating room to be 
treated. This department, which is located at the nortb- 
east corner of the building, occupies a space of 75 x 50: 
feet and contains one of the finest nickel plating equip- 
ments in the country, consisting of ten tanks 16 x 5 feet 
in size, operated by two large dynamos. Here the goods 
receive a coating of nickel, which obviates the use of 
lead, arsenic or antimony. 

A small army of women and girls is employed at the 
east side of the long 325 x 160 foot room, dipping the 
smaller articles into the enamel preparation. The larger 
goods are handled by men. After being dipped they are 
trausferred to the drying racks, 22 in number, which 
occupy the middle section of the room and have a capac- 
ity of 40,000 pieces at a time. When dry the goods are 
transferred on cradles to the “ mufflers,” or ovens, to be 
fired. This operation consumes from 5 to 7 minutes. 
They emerge at a white heat and are allowed to cool. 
when they are redipped and again fired. The final 
coating gives a gloss and hardness to the ware, 
enabling it to resist all kinds of acids. After the 
final firing the goods, when cooled off, are ready for 
transfer to the south elevator and are taken up to be ex- 
amined and assorted. Next they are run over the bridge 
to the papering and packing department on the second 
floor of the main factory building. 
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The firing muffies, 20 in number, which are ranged 
along the west side of the room, have about twice the 
eapacity of the old muffies located in the main factory 
building. With the latter the goods are handled manvu- 
ally, but with the new ovens a special patented apparatus 
of ingenious design, in the nature of a traveling crane, is 
used to convey the goods into the oven and withdraw them 
from it. The mufiles are heated, as are all furnaces on 
the works, with crude oil, pumped in from immense oil 
reservoirs located at the extreme west end of the com- 
pany’s plant. The necessary draft is supplied by com- 
pressed air brought in by pipes from the compression 
plant in the old factory. The use of oil fuel has been 
found very satisfactory in the experience of the com- 
pany. Time and labor are saved and absence of dirt 
and dust is secured, while the fires can be instantly light- 
ed or extinguished. This fact contributes to the remark- 
able cleanliness of the enameling shop and the absence of 
smoke and dirt in the atmosphere. Moreover, each oven 
is connected by underground flues with a large steel 
chimney located in the center of the building, so that no 
smoke or vapor is allowed to escape into the shop. The 
single story portion of the factory is covered by a triple 
peaked roof, provided with skylights and well ventilated, 
so that light as well as a clear atmosphere is provided. 
The floor under the ovens and drying racks is of con- 
crete, but a wooden flooring is provided for the coating 
section, with a view to the comfort of the women and 
girls. 

In connection with the hydraulic elevators, the waste 
water is conveyed into a tank for use throughout the 
building, in the pickling room, water closets, &c. From 
thence it passes into the company’s own sewer, which 
connects with the sewage system of the city of Brooklyn, 
a mile and a half away. Toilet rooms are provided at 
either end of the building for the men and women re- 
spectively. The entire factory is lighted throughout by 
electricity. 

The new enameling department is run steadily day 
and night, with different shifts of workers, operations be- 
ing only suspended for 18 hours on Sunday. Meanwhile 
the enameling facilities in the old factory are also kept 
in operation as before. The new capacity is entirely sup- 
plementary. ; 


io 


The C. & H. Reversible Electric Controller. 


An illustration is herewith given of the C. & H. rever- 
sible controller for electric cranes and hoists which has 
been brought out by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. In operating electric cranes it is cus- 
tomary to use three motors. The largest of these motors 
is generally used for the hoisis, the next largest for the 
travel of the carriage or the crane itself, and the small- 
est for the cross travel of the block upon the carriage. 
In selecting the three controllers necessary, they should 
be built in accordance with the work which they are to 
be cailed upon to perform. The operation of the hoist 
is an entirely different problem from that of moving the 
crane itself or the block upon the crane. The hoist 
must operate under great variations of load and speed, 
while the load upon the motors which move the carriage 
or block never varies to such a great extent as the first 
and they always have a considerable load to. drive. 

In designing this controller for the hoist the manu- 
facturers have incorporated the following features: They 
obtain a variation of speed from full speed to less than 
10 per cent. of full speed, so slow, in fact, that one can 
hardly see the hoisting block move, and this speed varia- 
tion is obtained absolutely independent of the load which 
may be upon the hoist. The same feature by which they 
obtain these excessively slow speeds enables the motor 
to hold back a heavy load in lowering without the use 
of any mechanical brake. Absolute control of speed and 
load is obtained by the use of the single lever shown in 
the cut. The resistance used in these controllers is ex- 
ceedingly compact, and has the very important feature 
of maintaining a practically constant resistance under 
various degrees of temperature. This feature will insure 
the controller operating just as well after being worked 
hard for some time as at the start. The resistance part 
of the controller is extremely light and occupies but very 
little room in the car. The electrical contacts are all 
made easily renewable, and the sparking is reduced to a 
minimum. 

As an extra precaution in case of failure of the cur- 
rent, they recommend a band brake released by a sole- 
noid, but do not call upon this brake to act until the 
motor has already been stopped by the controller itself. 
A practical advantage which the slow speed feature pos- 
Sesses is realized in lifting patterns from the sand easily 
without jerk, the value of which will easily be appre- 
claied by any foundryman. In building the controllers 
for the travel of the carriage and block, they do not in- 
corporate the slow speed features, as there is always 
Sufficient load on the motors to control their speed by 
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means of ordinary resistance methods. It is frequently 
desirable to operate crane controllers by means of ropes. 
hanging from the carriage and reaching within 5 or 6- 
feet of the ground. In such cases as this it is absolutely 
necessary to have some kind of a retarding motion. 
Otherwise, the operator is almost sure to cut out all the- 
resistance of the rheostat with one quick pull of the 
rope. 


<tiie 
ll 


The Duty on Metallic Packing. 


In the case of the protest of the Duval Metallic Pack- 
ing Company, the Board of Appraisers has rendered the 
following decision: The merchandise in question con- 
sists of metallic packing, returned by the appraiser as- 
“manufactured tin coated brass wire, not specially pro- 
vided for, 45 per cent. and 14% cents pound, wire 20 mm. 
thick.” The wire contained in the article was valued’ 
at over 4 cents per pound, and the collector assessed duty- 
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thereon at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem, under 
paragraph 137 of the act of July, 1897, and 1% cents per- 
pound additional as an article manufactured from wire, 
under the last proviso in said paragraph. The importer- 
claims that said merchandise is dutiable at the rate of 
45 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 193 of sai&. 
act, which reads as follows: 

“ Articles or wares not specially provided for in this. 
act, composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead, cop- 
per, nickel, pewter, zine, gold, silver, platinum, alumi- 
num or other metal, and whether partly or wholly manu- 
factured, 45 per centum ad valorem.” 

These articles are indisputably made of tin coated’ 
brass wire, of the size and value reported by the ap- 
praiser, and are specifically provided for in paragraph: 
137, under which they were assessed. 

The pertinent provisions of paragraph 137 are as fol- 
ows: 

“Tron or steel or other wire not specially provided 
for in this act, ... valued at more than 4 cents per 
pound, 45 per centum ad valorem: Provided, That articles 
manufactured from iron, steel, brass, or copper wire, 
shall pay the rate of duty imposed upon the wire used 
in the manufacture of such articles, and in addition 
thereto 1 and 1% cents per pound.” 

We hold that the provision in this paragraph is more 
specific than that in paragraph 193, invoked by the im- 
porter, and the rate of duty on the wire used in the- 
manufacture of the article being under this paragraph 
45 per cent., and on the article as a manufactured article 
1% cents per pound in addition thereto, the assessment 
of duty was correct, and we accordingly overrule the- 
protests and affirm the decision of the collector. 


Information Wanted.—Who produces machinery for- 
turning out grindstones ? 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


Railroad Movements, 


Dutut#H, Minn., February 10, 1900.—The absorption 
of the Escanaba & Superior Railway by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul in the past week will add another 
to the heavy lines interested in iron ore traffic. For 
years the Milwaukee has had lines to some Menominee 
mines, but it has turned its traffic over to the Sault line, 
which had docks at Gladstone, and has not profited to 
any great extent by the business. With the purchase of 
the Hscanaba road, the construction of docks, &c., at 
Wells, where there is a fine harbor, and the extension 
of the road through the Menominee mining region, the 
road will be in a position to take a share of the tre- 
mendous traffic of the range. Your correspondent about 
a year ago heard A. J. Earling, then traffic manager and 
now president of the Milwaukee system, state on the 
stand under examination that the road had never re- 
ceived enough out of its ore traffic to pay, and that, if 
possible, it would abandon the business, in fact that it 
had been forced to abandon some parts of it and had 
torn up tracks leading to mines that had once been active 
shippers. The change that has come over the situation 
since that time is quite marked. Indeed, it is not im- 
probable that the tracks that were torn up may be re- 
placed, owing to the opening of new deposits near those 
that were then worked out and discarded. 

The matter of rail connections to ore mines has been 
further emphasized the past week by the dispatch of 
engineering crews by the Easter Railway of Minnesota 
to the Mesaba range, to complete surveys for a line paral- 
leling the Duluth, Missabe & Northern for 50 miles of 
its course. The EKastern’s ore traffic is now carried in a 
semicircle of 140 miles from its most distant mine, the 
Sauntry, to its docks, against a straight away course of 
70 miles for the Missabe line from the same point. The 
new line, which is to be built as soon as possible, and 
will be ready by 1901, will reduce distance by 36 miles. 
The Hastern is handicapped by a haul to docks on the 


wrong side of the head of the lake harbor, and cannot . 


give as short service as its competitors without removing 
its docks to a better location, and this it does not expect 
to do. But that it has plans for a very marked increase 
of its ore traffic is evident, not only from this move, but 
from actions it has taken all along the line. 

The double tracking of the entire main line of the 
Duluth & Iron Range road from the Mesaba range will 
be completed by spring, and is an important evidence 
of what it expects. Both this road and the Missabe are 
making arrangements for reaching new mines, and are 
building spurs and connections that will add materially 
to their tonnages. 

If the finds of ore noted in this correspondence of late 
on the west Marquette range are satisfactory, and that 
they are the latest information seems to promise, there 
will be extensions of the Marquette roads. Indeed the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic has now let contracts 
for the extension of its line from the copper country to 
Lake Gogebic, and can thus easily reach some of the 
late developments. 


In the Gogebic Range. 


About all the little properties of the Gogebic, in the 
neighborhood of the Comet and Puritan, have been taken 
by Corrigan, McKinney & Co., and considerable work 
is under way in exploring. At the Jackpot the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Angeline Company are exploring with 
success sufficient to encourage them in the belief that 
they have a good shipper. The stock piles at the Norrie 
and its group, at Atlantic, Tilden, Brotherton and others, 
are very large and are growing with astonishing rapid- 
ity. That the coming season will show some increased 
shipments on this range there is good evidence. The 
Ashland Iron & Steel Company, operating Hinkle Fur- 
nace, have secured control of one of the Colby proper- 
ties, from which a large part of their ore can be taken. 
It is quite probable that with this purchase and the in- 
stallation of the Zwillinger carbonization plant, a final 
test of which was made Tuesday, the company may 
enlarge their capacity. 


On the Menominee Range. 


On the Menominee the Oliver (Carnegie) Company 
have secured a lot of lands of the Lake Supereior Ship 
Canal Company in the vicinity of Iron Mountain, where 
Assistant Superintendent Gilchrist is now directing ex- 
plorations. The effort will be to find a defined mineral 
vein, in a formation where ore of good quality existing 
in bunches has been frequently found by drill and in 
other ways, but where the formation has not yet been 
determined. The work of the Oliver Company will be 
thorough and extensive. On the same range, near Iron 
River town, the company are busy changing the course 
of the river, getting it away from their Miller, Riverton 
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and Dober mines. A channel 40 feet wide and 2300 feet 
long is being made, and later dykes and dams will be 
added. At Crystal Falls the 40 north of the Hilltop 
has been found to contain much ore and is being ex- 
tensively developed by Captain Roberts. It has lately 
been under option to F. Schlesinger of Milwaukee. Now 
that work has recommenced at the Hiawatha it is being 
energetically prosecuted. Cole & McDonald, diamond 
driil contractors, of Duluth, are working on some of the 
Houghton County lands on the Menominee and with 
good indications. 


The Marquette Range. 


Two more old mines of the Marquette have been 
taken by the Oliver Company, these being the Taylor 
and Sampson. The latter adjoins the old Humboldt, 
where there is talk of revival under a strong company, 
and its ore is like that of Humboldt. The Sampson never 
has shown much ore, and a shaft once sunk following a 
drill hole was valueless, as the drill had gone down in 
a small chimney of ore. The Taylor has been idle since 
1881, when it was reported exhausted. There are hopes 
of getting new ore on its lands. Its ore is of low grade. 
Both these. properties, as well as others that are looking 
well, are considerably to the west of anything that has 
been done successfully on the range, extending nearly to 
L’Anse. In the past few weeks much land in this im- 
mediate vicinity has been taken under option. On what 
is known as the “ north range,” where the only actual 
operation is the Dexter, both the Oliver and Federal 
interests have secured lands and are about to explore 
extensively. The former will have several crews and 
some drills at work by spring, and will make a sys- 
tematic search of the field. Both hard and soft ores, 
Bessemer to some extent, and hematite and magnetite, 
have been found here in pockets. At section 12, near 
Negaunee, the American Steel & Wire Company have 
stopped work, having found nothing. At the Michi- 
gamme mine the water is below the wider part of the 
mine, more than 300 feet down. The mine is 1200 feet 
deep, and its unwatering is a heavy undertaking. A 
shaft, to be 800 feet deep, has been started this week by 
the Oliver company at the Hartford mine, after such 
thorough drill exploration that the company know just 
what they are doing. Pumps are working at the Beau- 
fort, and mining will commence early next month. 

The annual meeting ef the Lake Superior Consolidated 
Iron Mines and allied corporations was held at Duluth 
last week, resulting in no change of management. W. 
J. Olcott, who has managed these properties since the 
Rockefeller interests took control, remains in charge. 
Mr. Rockefeller has been noted for his success in placing 
his interests in the hands of remarkably competent men, 
and the choice of Mr. Olcott as superintendent of mines 
for this great company was no exception to the rule. 
He not only holds this responsible position, but is head 
of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railroad, another 
tremendous responsibility, considering the nature of the 
traffic and its vast amount. 

The annual meeting of the great independent mining 
company, the Cliffs, wiil be held the 14th inst. in Cleve- 
land. 

An eighth interest in Mahoning Ore & Steel Com- 
pany’s mine and extensive undeveloped mineral lands, 
that had been expected to go to the American Steel Hoop 
Company, has been bought by Hanna & Co., Cleveland. 
It belonged to Andrews Bros., who, when they sold their 
plants to the Republic, retained this ore interest. 

SS. 
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A Secretary of Mines and Mining. 





A new Cabinet officer, to be known as the Secretary 
of Mines and Mining, is provided for in a bill favorably 
acted on this week by the House Committee on Mines 
and Mining. The bill, which was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Barham of California, creates an executive de- 
partment which shall have entire charge of affairs relat- 
ing to mines, including the Geological Survey. The Sec- 
retary is to have the same rank and salary as other Cabi- 
net officers, and an Assistant Secretary is to have the 
same standing as the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Another mining measure favorably acted on estab- 
lishes mining experiment stations in each of the mining 
States, similar to agricultural experiment stations, and 
provides for the appointment of a Government geologist 
at $3500 a year and an assayer at $2500 in the mining 
States. These officers are to furnish assays, issue public 
bulletins and conduct explorations of mining regions. 

a 

Owing to delay in deliveries of steel, work at the 

Washington Navy Yard has been considerably impeded. 


A number of employees have been laid off indefinitely in 
consequence. 
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Canadian News. 


New Iron and Steel Projects, 


ToRONTO, February 12,1900.—Notice has been given in 
the official Gazette that application will be made to the 
Governor-General in Council for a charter of incorpora- 
tion by letters patent of the Ironsides Mining Company. 
The purposes are to acquire mineral lands in Quebec 
Province and elsewhere in Canada and to work and 
develop the same, to explore for ores, &c., and to mine 
and melt such ores. Ottawa is to be the chief place of 
business. One hundred thousand dollars is to be the 
capital. The applicants are Wm. L. Holmes, banker, 
Detroit; Jos. L. Robertson, banker, New York; Wm R. 
Hinsdale, mining engineer, New York; John O Hubbard, 
agent, Ottawa; Chas. B: Hibbard, contractor, Ottawa; 
D’Arcy Scott, barrister, Ottawa; Wm. H. Curle, barris- 
ter, Ottawa. 

Notice is also given that application will be made at 
the present session of the Dominion Parliament for an act 
to incorporate the Canadian Steel Company to manufac- 
ture iron and steel and do everything else necessary for 
the carrying on of such business upon the largest scale. 
The operations of the company, it is specified, are to be 
carried on at or near Welland, on the Welland Canal. 
D’Arcy Scott is the solicitor for the applicants, as he is 
also for those seeking incorporation as the Ironsides Min- 
ing Company, and itis presumed they are mainly the same 
persons in both cases. 

Reference has been made in these columns before to a 
project for beginning productive operations again in the 
iron mines at Ironsides, in Quebec, very close to Ottawa 
City. The scheme, it was shown, included a plan of 
smelting the ore in a furnace on the Welland Canal, and 
possibly in one at Ottawa. As shown above the parties 
are organizing themselves into comovanies to work the 
mines at Ironsides and to smelt the ore on the Welland 





Canal. ‘idea of manufacturing at Ottawa is also 
adhered to. .A few daysiago E. A. C. Pew of Toronto, E. 
M. Butz of Pittsburgh and J; H. Hardebeck of Lockport, 


N. Y., representing the Canadian Steel Company, waited 
on the Industrial Committee of the Ottawa city council 
with a proposition to establish large smelting works in 
Ottawa. A sub-committee was appointed te:m~&ke further 
inquiries concerning the proposition and obtain from the 
promoters a definite memorandum, defining the conces- 
sions they want and specifying the magnitude of the pro- 
posed works and the conditions,under which they would 
agree to operate t be ate 

Mr. Pew said made arrangements to work ove 
furnace at Welland and had in view the working of 
another at Port Arthur. Welland is making application 
for power to grant the works exemption from taxation for 
20 years. Mr. Butz <aid the plant would cost between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000. 

The same parties have recently laid before the Domin- 
ion Government representations in favor of continuing 
the present arrangements for protecting the home manu- 
facture of pig iron and steel. 


Progress at Sydney. 


H. F. McDougall, M.P. for Cape Breton County, Nova 
Scotia, has been speaking of the headway made in Syd- 
ney. He has paid weekly visits to the spot where the 
iron and steel works are being constructed for the last 
few months. Fine weather has greatly facilitated build- 
ing operations, and Mr. McDougall believes that the com- 
pany will be turning ont pig iron before next July. As 
to the iron and steel works which have for some time been 
talked of in connection with the other town of North 
Sydney, Mr. McDougall thinks they also will soon be an 
accomplished fact. He considers there is room for two great 
steel plants in Cape Breton. The General Mining Asso- 
ciation’s areas, which he thinks will probably become the 
property of the Nova Scotia Steel Company, have the repu- 
tation of producing the best coal. He says the population of 
Sydney has more than doubled since May last, and now 
numbers 8000 to 10,000. ye Apt he adds, buys its 
material chiefly from Montreal, Quebec and Toronto. 


Ontario Mineral Production, 


Full returns of the mineral production of Ontario for 
the calendar year 1899 have been received by the Bureau 
of Mines here. The quantity of nickel and copper ore 
mined was nearly 200,000 tons, and the value of nickel 
and copper in the matte smelted was about $692,000. In 
1898 it was $782,800. The quantity of pig iron produced 
was 64,750 tons, valued at $408, 000, as against 47,254 tons 
in 1898, valued at $530,790. 


Trade Items. 


Application has been made to Parliament for the in- 
corporation of the Letang Hardware Company to do busi- 
ness in Montreal. The capital is to be $99,90vu. 

The E. B. Eddy Company have awarded the contract 
for electric motors for operating their factories in Hull to 
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Ahearn & Soper, Canadian representatives of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. The contract is a. 
large one covering a number of motors of various sizes, 
all of the Tesla type. 

Application is being made by the Nova Scotia Steel 
Company for an amendment to their act of incorporation. 
so as to empower the company to transfer in any manner 
the whole or part of their property, rights, &c., and to. 
accept payment in cash or in capital stock of another com- 
pany. This is believed to be in preparation for the amal- 
gamation of the Nova Scotia Steel Company with the 
General Mining Association. 

John Paterson, Hamilton, the promoter and organizer 
of the Nickel Steel Company of Canada, says that plans 
for the company’s works are being drawn up by the 
Wellman & Seaver Engineering Company of Cleveland. 
Or this plan the buildings and plant would cost $6,000, - 
000. The grounds under option are 480 acres in extent. 
The projected output is 2400 tons of nickel steel plates 
and billets per day. The refining works, he says, are to 
cover 6 acres and to cost nearly $1,000,000. Already 
$200,000 has been expended on them. The retining works 
in question are those of the Hoepfner Company. 

The Canada Inland Transportation Company, who are: 
to establish shipyards and build a line of steel vessels, are 
applying for an amendment to their incorporating act to. 
enable them to increase their capital stock, to change. 
their head office and to acquire stock in other companies. 
This is understood to be preliminary to fusion with the 
Conners syndicate, which has recently got big concessions. 
as @ grain carrier in the port of Montreal. 

Hon. E. J. Davis, Commissioner of Crown Lands for 
Ontario, heard arguments on the 8th inst. between the 
Eley Mining Company and F. H. Clergue, who dispute 
with each other the ownership of a strip of land contain-. 
ing a valuable deposit of iron on Lake Boyer, in the 
Michipicoton district. 'Two Americn lawyers were pres- 
ent on behalf of the mining company. 

Notice is given that the Orford Copper Company of 
New York will apply for the passage of an act at this 
session of the Dominion Parliament to authorize the 
Commissioner of Patents to receive the partial fee and to 
revive, confirm and extend the time of duration of certain. 
letters patent of invention (No. 44,723) granted in Novem- 
ber, 1893, for improvements in the process of manufac- 


turing nickel. Cc. A.C. J. 
OO ——— 


A statement issued by the War Department shows. 
that the total value of imports into the island of Porto- 
Rico from the date of American occupation to December: 
31, 1899, was $12,191,829, and that the total value of ex-. - 
ports from the island in the same period was $11,696,807.. 
Of these amounts the United States furnished $4,687,- 
826 of the imports and took $3,502,766 of the exports,. 
including nearly $2,000,000 worth of sugar. 





An important bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday which makes universally appli- 
cable the law that now permits the transit of goods in 
bond through certain ports of the United States. Under 
its provisions goods in bond can be shipped through any 
port of the territory of the United States to foreign ports. 
The bill is principally designed to give the transportation 
companies of the United States a share of thé trans- 
continental trade to the Orient. 


United States Consul-General Stowe, at Cape Town, 
in a report to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce advises 
American manufacturers that as soon as the war in 
South Africa is over there will be a boom which wil} 
afford many opportunities for the introduction of Ameri- 
can goods and American enterprises. The country will 
be short of supplies, and, in addition to food stuffs, ma- 
a tools, vehicles, &c., will be required in large 
volume. 


The fire loss of the United States and Canada for: 
January. 1900, amounted, according to the New York 
Journal of Commerce, to $11,755,300, as compared with 
$10,718,000 in January, 1899, and $9,472,500 in January, 
1898. Last month’s fires were small, as a rule, but very 
numerous. 


Writing from Odessa, Russia, United States Consuk 
Heenan warns Americans against attempting to do an 
indiscriminate business in that country. He says the- 
Russian Government always pays promptly, but dis- 
crimination, patience and long credits are needed in deal- 
ing with the business element. 


The Shifier Bridge Company, with works in Pitts- 
burgh and West Homestead, Pa., have given their em- 
ployees a 10 per cent. advance in wages and reduced the 
working hours from ten to nine hours per day. 
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Central Pennsylvania News. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., February 12, 1900.—There is still 
more or less halting in the iron and steel trade in this 
territory. It is undeniably true that certain of the 
manufacturers are timid to an extent which the more 
conservative men in the business think is not justified 
by the real situation. The great jump forward last year 
has caused a slight reaction, which will doubtless be 
overcome with the natural impulse of activity in the 
iron and steel industry on the approach of spring. There 
is still some trouble on account of coke shortage, but 
there has been an improvement in the supply of coal. 

During the last week local industrial circles have 
been much exercised over the rumors concerning the 
sale of the Maryland plant of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company and of certain large extensions of the plant 
at Steelton. All the officials of the company persist in 
declaring that there is absolutely no foundation for the 
alleged Frick deal and that the proposed extensions at 
Steelton have been much exaggerated. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the company are acquiring much additional 
land east of and contiguous to the present property at 
Steelton. There is already under way the erection of 
a large building for the frog, switch and signal depart- 
ment, which is already the largest plant of the kind in 
the world. This department has been so crowded with 
orders that contracts taken six months ago are only now 
being filled. The new building will be very large and 
equipped in the most modern fashion. Options have 
been taken on several pieces of farm land adjoining the 
present property of the company, and other additions 
will follow the new frog, switch and signal department. 
Plans and specifications for the new office building of 
the company at Steelton are about completed. 

Edgar C. Felton, president of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, sailed for Cuba Saturday to look after the 
company’s ore interests on the island. 

S. S. Martin, superintendent of the Bessemer depart- 
ment at Sparrow’s Point, was at the Steelton works this 
week and reported business at the Maryland plant very 
active. Two new torpedo boats are about ready to 
launch and orders have been booked for three new 
colliers. 

The Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Company will 
not be ready to operate the new pipe mill before about 
the middle of May. Meanwhile the pipe bending depart- 
ment is crowded with orders for pipe coils and there is 
plenty of work ahead. The company have had many 
foreign inquiries recently, but are giving almost exclu- 
sive attention to the needs of the domestic market. 

The Middletown plant of the National Tube Company 
is in partial operation, certain departments being idle. 
It is understood that other mills of the company in other 
sections of the country are idle. 

It is understood that negotiations for the purchase of 
the Herr street mill of the Central Iron & Steel Com- 
pany by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company have about 
been closed and that the property will soon be trans- 
ferred to the railroad company, who will utilize the site 
for additional tracks. This mill has been producing 
muck bars, and was idle for some months until the 
activity in the trade last year made it profitable to re- 
sume operations. It is reported that the Central Iron 
& Steel Company will relocate the mill at a point nearer 
the main plant in South Harrisburg. The railroad com- 
pany contemplate an addition of not less than 15 tracks 
and important changes in the interlocking switch system 
in the main yards at this point. 

Four new furnaces are being added to the Lochiel 
rolling mill plant. 8. 

<a 


We notice in The Daily Trontonian that the wire mili 
of the Kelly Nail & Iron Company of Ironton, Ohio, is 
having a continned run of prosperous iimes and that 
the outp:1t has steadily increased from 60 to 115 tons 
per day, and that by the aid of additional power they 
expect to increase the same to 125 tons per day. This 
mill was built and installed complete by the Turner, 
Vaughn & Taylor Company of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
who have a special line for the drawing, tinning and 
galvanizing of wire, and who equip mills ranging in 
capacities from 10 to 500 tons per day, as required, in 
nail wire, fence wire or market wire. They also have 
a special line of machinery for winding and cutting cold 
links for welded chain, and special gathering blow ham- 
ae for welding chain in dies that form a true shape to 
the link. 


i, 
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A press dispatch from Humboldt, Mich., under date 
of February 4, states that the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, of Pittsburgh, have bought the Sampson iron 
mine, near that place. It was last worked nine years 
ago, and will be reopened with a large force of men. 
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The Bayley Automatic Steam Trap. 


The Bayley automatic steam trap has been placed on 
the market by the W. Bayley & Sons Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. It is applicable to hot blast heating apparatus, 
steam coils, steam engine supply pipes and other pur- 
poses for which such a device is useful. It is applicable 
to steam cars and steam ships, as it will automatically 
discharge the water of condensation, maintaining full 
steam pressure up to the trap, while its working is not 
affected by the oscillation of the car or ship. The illus- 
tration herewith given is a sectional view showing the 
interior construction. It is designed so that at starting the 
valve has a full opening, which allows all the air, water 
and deposits to be blown out, but closes when the steam 
enters the trap. When working there is no pressure in 
the trap body. The principle employed in the trap is 
the expansion of a fluid which is quite volatile. It is 
operated by the expansion of the vapor and fluid which 
are contained in the chamber C. The variations in the 
pressure of the vapor caused by small changes in the 
temperature of the water or steam in the trap are con- 
siderable. The fluid chamber is closed at the top by 
a flexible diaphragm of special metal D. The outlet valve 





THE BAYLEY AUTOMATIC STEAM TRAP. 


G rests upon the valve holder F, which is firmly secured 
to the center of the diaphragm D. This valve operates 
to open and close the lower end of the valve tube H. The 
trap receives water and steam through the inlet pipe L 
and passage J. The valve G being open, the air, water 
and deposits are blown out, the steam entering the trap 
surrounds the chamber C, which contains a fluid, the 
temperature of the steam generates a pressure in cham- 
ber C, forces the diaphragm D and valve G upward, 
thereby closing the valve. As the pressure decreases 
in the chamber C the pressure on the valve G forces 
downward the valve G and the diaphragm D, thereby 
allowing the water to escape through the valve G, the 
temperature of the water being sufficient to generate 
a pressure in the chamber C to balance the downward 
pressure on the valve G, which allows the water to es- 
cape in a continuous discharge through the pipe K. This 
discharge is the exact quantity that enters the trap. 

This trap will raise water any desired hight, accord- 
ing to the steam pressure carried. It is made in six 
sizes, running from %-inch to 2-inch pipe connections. 

SSS eee 

Secretary Root has transmitted to Congress a plan 
for improving the Southwest Pass of the Mississippi 
River, for the purpose of permitting the passage of 
ocean steamers to New Orleans. It contemplates a chan- 
nel 1000 feet wide and 35 feet deep at low water, the 
construction of two jetties, and other work, and an esti- 
mated cost of $6,000,000. 





It is reported from St. Petersburg that the construc- 
tion of the Trans-Persian railway has been absolutely 
decided upon. The line will be 1300 miles long and will 
cost abont $90,000,000. The Russian Viedemosti says the 
route will be from Dshulfa, by way of Tabreez, Hama- 
dan, Ispahan and Kerman, to Bander Abbas. 
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The Increasing Productiveness of 
Labor, a Result of Invention.* 


BY FRANCIS H. RICHARDS. 


In former times industrial advancement was a matter 
of degree; some builded better than others, but all 
worked by the same general methods and employed sub- 
stantially the same means. Now the car of progress 
runs in new channels. The agencies by means of which 
advancement is now effected are largely new in kind; 
invention has come to the rescue of the laborer. 

Resources and privileges formerly undreamed of by 
the laboring classes have become a common inheritance. 
For instance, from being an exceptional event—a thing 
permitted to the few—travel has become common. The 
railroad and the steamship have given people of every 
race and degree a broader acquaintance with each other, 
with the natural result of increasing friendship among 
individuals, communities and nations. 

Education, in a broad and true sense, has become 
equally general, giving the power of advancement to 
those formerly held in the bondage of ignorance and 
ineapacity. Under such influences competition is becom- 
ing less and less a mere struggle for existence, but rather 
an emulation in the achievement of useful results. A 
long step has been taken toward the final accomplish- 
ment of that ancient command, “ Inherit the earth and 
subdue it.” All mankind are naturally qualified in some 
measure for the gradual development of their faculties 
and abilities, for that promotion, step by step, from one 
vocation to another, which has become not merely a 
privilege but a positive necessity. It is no longer pos- 
sible, in progressive nations, for the laborer to main- 
tain a status quo. 

Education properly includes both learning and train- 
ing, all experience whereby one’s powers are extended 
and disciplined; it contines through life and is not re- 
stricted to the period of youth. It has become the duty 
of every one to learn something more every day. This, 
perhaps, suggests the true reason for the decadence of 
the apprentice system—a change which, after all, may 
be merely the extension of a truer apprenticeship to the 
whole duration of one’s working years. 

Not se very long ago all labor was classified as skilled 
or unskilled. Above the skilled labor zone, on the one 
side, were the professions, with an impassable gulf be- 
tween; while below were the peasantry classes, un- 
trained and non-progressive. All this has changed; the 
wide chasm has been bridged. The laborer, possessing 
both skill and training, now exercises professional 
powers; he stands shoulder to shoulder with—in every 
just sense the equal of—the professional man and the 
scholar. Professions and trades, handicrafts and voca- 
tions, have been multiplied and a new classification of 
the laborers is necessary. Can we not fairly designate 
them “professional,” “ expert,” “ skilled,’ “ trained,’ 
“untrained 7” 

The march of invention constantly draws the more 

skillful classes of workers into new fields, and thereby 
furnishes the opportunity through which the less skillful 
classes can advance into higher occupations. A new in- 
dustry necessarily draws operatives from the old and 
naturally attracts them, first, from the more intelligent 
and progressive classes of workers. The void thus cre- 
ated is tilled by the promotion of those who from want of 
intelligence, experience or discipline were not available 
for the new requirements. This process once started 
must continue down through every grade and class, until 
all share in the general advancement and until, finally, 
the idle races of the world—even the barbarian and the 
savage—shall become enlisted in the industrial armies of 
-Civilization. 
_ The practical benefits already resulting from these 
‘Influences are clearly stated in a recent Connecticut 
paper, quoting from the Engineering Magazine, in an 
article from which I make a brief abstract: 

“ Luxuries as well as necessities have been multiplied 
by invention. By the aid of improved machinery, that 
which at the beginning of the century was the luxury 
of the rich is now the comfort of the poor. Assisted by 
machinery and tools, man’s labor now converts the raw 
materials of nature into the useful, necessary and even 
‘In some cases the artistic paraphernalia of civilization 
with one-third of the exertion formerly necessary. 

“ Few realize how much we are indebted to the in- 
‘ventor and machine designer for the comforts, luxuries 
and necessities of our daily life; the loom which weaves 
our silks, cottons and woolens; the harvesting machine 
which reaps our corn; the machinery which forms our 
bricks and mixes our mortar; the printing machine 
which makes the penny newspaper possible. Our food, 
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clothing, furniture, literature, all are produced on ma- 
chinery which it is practically impossible to make or 
maintain without the modern machine tool.” 

At no time in history has industrial progress been so 
rapid or general as since the close of the American Civil 
War. During this period of only 35 years a revolution 
has taken place greater in extent and more far reaching 
in its beneficial effects than was ever accomplished by 
wars or conquests. Industry and commerce, supplied by 
invention with new resources, have advanced at a rate 
hitherto impossible; their forces have grown from mere 
squads to battalions and armies, in which great numbers 
of workers of many classes and capacities have been 
brought from a condition of uncertain employment and 
desiructive competition to an economical and effective 
co-operation. 

Not only has skilled labor become more productive, 
but unskilled labor has been made more available, 
through improved machinery and better administrative 
methods, in carrying on manufactures of nearly every 
kind. This, indeed, is one of the signal triumphs of this 
century—the effective utilization of that vast resource 
which in earlier times went to waste, the energy of the 
unskilled masses. 

Invention, by the creation of new instrumentalities, 
has opened the door of opportunity; has brought to the 
homes of the artisan and the peasant advantages for- 
merly beyond the reach of prince or potentate. 

If capital is merely the accumulated product of labor, 
then education and skill are among the highest forms 
of capital, for they are acquired at the cost of much 
labor. And, also, the immense fund of inventions al- 
ready accumulated is a principal item—if not he prin- 
cipal one—of the vast capital now employed in the serv- 
ice of mankind. 


Labor in the Cotton Industry. 


The secretary of one of the most progressive New Eng- 
land manufacturing companies, George Otis Draper, 
says, with relation to the efficiency of labor in the cotton 
industry: 

“In spinning the product of the machines has prac- 
tically doubled in the last 30 years, and the capacity of 
the operative has not only doubled with the machine, 
but has trebled or even quadrupled. 'The improvement 
has been of such a nature that the increase in speed has 
been attended with benefit to the product. In weaving 
the product per operative has easily trebled; it is cer- 
tain the product per operative in other departments of a 
cotton mill has at least doubled. 

** Formerly a weaver tended but one loom, and that 
at a moderate speed. To-day weavers on the Northrop 
looms often tend 24 machines running at a speed nearly 
double that of the original power looms. In some lines 
a weaver still tends only one or two looms. In 1895, 
when the Northrop loom was first introduced, the maxi- 
mum of an operative on common looms was represented 
by eight.” 

Labor in Printing. 


In the printing art the progress made is equally re- 
markable and extends to every department of the busi- 
ness. The telegraph and telephone bring the news with 
lighting speed from every quarter of the globe; complex 
mechanisms reduce it to “ composition” and turn out 
the forms for “ perfecting”’ presses, which run off im- 
mense editions of newspapers that are quickly dis- 
tributed by railroads and pneumatic tubes throughout 
the cities and villages of the land. 

During the last decade of this century the type com- 
posing machine has finally reached commercial success. 
Of the leading machine, and the results of its introduc- 
tion, Philip T. Dodge, Esq., president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company of New York, writes thus: 

“With reference to Linotype machines about five 
thousand are in use in America. The machine is wholly 
automatic In its operations, being controlled by a single 
operator at the keyboard, and produces ordinarily as 
much composition as four or five hand compositors, 
while some operators produce steadily as much matter 
as six good hand compositors. 

“ The cost of machine composition varies under differ- 
ent conditions from 25 to 65 per cent. of the cost of hand 
composition. A net saving of 50 per cent. in the cost of 
composition is very common. 

“The result of the cheapened composition has been 
a vast increase in the quantity of printing done, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of men employed, 
in the demand for presses, paper, ink and other articles 
entering into the printing business. 

“So far as the workmen are concerned, the introduc- 
tion of the machine has been beneficial. There are as 
many compositors employed to-day as there were before 
the. introduction of the machine. The average hours of 
labor have been lessened from 10 to 20 per cent., and the 
wages paid for these shorter hours are from 10 to 25 per 
cent. greater than they were in the days of hand com- 
position. In other words, the effect of the machine has 
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been to cheapen and increase the amount of printing, to 
give employment to a greatly increased number of men, 
and to shorten the hours and increase the wages of the 
compositors.” 


The Effect of Modern Explosives. 


A well-known engineer and manufacturer of Scran- 
ton, Pa., Col. H. M. Boies, president of the Moosic Pow- 
der Company, furnishes this statement: 

“The consumption of powder in mining has increased 
during the past 25 years at even a greater ratio than 
mining itself. Many public works already accomplished 
would have been commercially impracticable except by 
the use of powder of a greater power and the ability of 
manufacturers to furnish it at a less cost. The cost of 
such grades of powder as are employed, for instance, in 
coal mining has been very largely reduced. One grade 
of mining powder sold in 1865 for $6 a keg; in 1875 it 
had fallen to less than $4, and at present it is furnished 
for $1.25 a keg, and sometimes even less. Within the 
past 25 years what are known as “high grade explo- 
sives,” composed of nitroglycerin and other composi- 
tions, have been made by Nobel and others commercially 
practicable, and have so reduced the time required for 
great engineering works as to render many of these later 
projects commercially possible. Otherwise the public 
must have waited for generations before they could af- 
ford such improvements, for instance, as the Croton 
Aqueduct and the Chicago Drainage Canal. Owing to 
their great cost no one would have dared undertake such 
projects under the conditions that formerly existed.” 


Progress in Envelop Manufacture. 


One of the best known envelop manufacturers, Wil- 
liam H. Prescott of Rockville, Conn., for more than a 
quarter of a century at the head of the envelop works 
of White, Oorbin & Co., furnishes an account of the 
gradual development of the envelop business, from 
which I make this extract: 

“The use of envelops was very limited previous to 
1855. About this time Milton G. Puffer of Vernon, 
Conn., patented a machine performing the work of five 
girls, as compared with hand labor. This invention was 
eonsidered a great curiosity and for a few years was 
very profitable. 

“ About 1862 George H. Reay of New York made an 
improvement which gradually superseded the Puffer ma- 
chine and performed the work of about seven girls. 

‘* Later, about 1866, the Berlin & Jones machine was 
brought out in New York. It had a device for putting 
the gum on the sealing flap, did the work neater and 
better, and performed the work of about ten girls. 

“A few years later this machine was largely super- 
seded by the Leader machine, brought out by Lester & 
Wasley of Norwich, Conn. This machine performed the 
work of about 20 girls. and is one of the principal ma- 
chines in use at the present day, although most of the 
patents thereon have now expired. 

“The next envelop machine of note was the Richards 
invention, which gummed, printed, folded and counted 
the envelops, delivering these upon a table in completed 
bunches of 25 envelops, with a band around the bunch. 
These machines perform the labor of about 30 girls, and 
are running in the factory of the United States Envelop 
Company (White, Corbin & Co. department) at the pres- 
ent time. 

“The consumption of envelops in the United States 
amounted in the year 1899 to about 6,000,000,000. The 
cost of a commercial envelop sold to the jobbing trade 
in 1860 was $2.40 per 1000. The same grade—but really 
a better article and put up in a more attractive manner— 
is sold to-day for 71 cents per 1000.” 


The Twist Drill. 


A prominent Ohio manufacturer, J. D. Cox, Jr., of 
the Cleveland Twist Drill Company, manufacturers of 
twist drills, reamers, milling cutters and other tools of 
precision, states that: 

“ Beginning in 1876, the firm with whom I was con- 
nected found that with the appliances then used they 
could make only a very moderate profit. The writer took 
up the question of improved appliances, as you know, 
about the year 1880, introducing machines in every de- 
partment—some of your invention and some of the writ- 
er’s—the sole object being to reduce the amount of labor 
and not considering the cost of the machines. The sell- 
ing price of our class of goods has been reduced more 
than 60 per cent. during the past 20 years, all of which 
I can say without hesitation has been accomplished by 
the introduction of labor saving machines and appli- 
ances.” 

These reports come from gentlemen of wide experi- 
ence in their respective lines of business. With one ex- 
ception they are members of this association and all 
have given attention to the questions involved in this 
subject. We can, therefore, safely accept their conclu- 
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sions as being reliable. Their testimony is, in fact, con- 
clusive. 

Since the close of our Civil War the productiveness of 
trained Jabor in the United States has increased three- 
fold, and this has been accomplished principally by the 
work of American inventors, encouraged and supported 
by the American patent system. 
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The Coshocton Rolling Mill Company.— The Co- 
shocton Rolling Mill Company have commenced operations 
at their new plant at Coshocton, Ohio. The works con- 
sist of two sheet mills and one stand of cold rolls. There 
is sufficient foundation completed for another finishing 
mill. Trial heats were rolled Saturday, February 10, and 
everything worked in a satisfactory manner. It is 
claimed that the general arrangement of the mills and 
the superior equipment will effect a great saving in 
common labor. Exactly six months elapsed from the 
time the Coshocton Board of Trade signed the agree- 
ment with the rolling mill company to the day when 
sheets were first rolled. The company are now prepared 
to make prompt shipment of their products, which con- 
sist of common and smooth finished steel sheets, their 
specialty being “ Royal Blue” sheets, full cold rolled 
and guaranteed even color. The mills are well supplied 
with raw materials, and the varied assortment of sheet 
bars will insure prompt shipment of any gauge or size 
within the capacity of the rolls and other equipment. 
This ranges from No. 16, 32 x 120 inches, to No. 30, 30 x 
120 inches, or No. 28, 32 x 144 inches. Blue sheets will 
be made up to and including 32 x 120 inches. 


_— 


Martin Fox, president of the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America, has sent a letter to the House Committee 
on Labor, who are considering a measure for the re- 
striction of shipping of prison made goods from State 
to State, protesting against the present conditions in 
this field. Mr. Fox says that that branch of his trade 
which includes the manufacture of pots, kettles, skillets, 
reservoirs, &c., has been practically abandoned to the 
prison foundries. He states also that the penitentiary 
at Columbus, Ohio, is turning out 11,000 stoves annually, 
and other large iron products are being produced at the 
penitentiaries at Chester, Ill., and Salem, Ore., all of 
which tends to the detriment of free labor in the foundry 
trade. The committee are said to be in favor of a change 
in the present law in the interests of free labor. 





Representative Fitzgerald of Massachusetts intro- 
duced recently into Congress a resolution calling for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the commer- 
cial relations. of the United States with other countries, 
with a view to the creation of a national commercial uni- 
versity for the special training of young men for the 
consular service of the United States. 


Robert W. Hanbury, financial secretary of the British 
Treasury Department, stated last week in the House of 
Commons that the Government hoped soon to receive a 
favorable reply from the United States to proposals re- 


cently made for establishing a parcels post system be- 
tween the two countries. 


The following committee of the stockholders of the 
Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company have been appointed 
to devise means for building a pipe mill: Charles A. Por- 
ter, J. Wesley Supplee, John Q. Denney, G. E. Schlegel- 
milch, W. W. Houston, and Frank G. Paine. 


The Marting Iron & Steel Company of Ironton, Ohio, 
are now the owners of the Alice and Blanche furnaces 
at Ironton, Ohio. Alice was in blast during 1899, but no 
pig iron has ever been made at the Blanche Furnace. 


The Washington plant of the American Tin Plate 
Company, at Washington, Pa., which has been idle for 
some months, will soon be started up. 


The Shenango Furnace Company, operating Shenango 
Furnace, at Sharpsville, Pa., are adding new blowing en- 
gines, and will blow in a second stack in a short time. 


The American Radiator Company, Chicago, have de- 
clared a dividend of 134 per cent. on their preferred stock, 
payable February 15. 


Ten more mills of the big yon plant of the 
American Tin Plate Company at New Castle, Pa., were 


started this week. The whole plant of 30 mills is now in 
operation. 
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American Wire Rod Rolling. 


Beforethe last meeting of the Verein Deutscher Wisen- 
hhuettenleute, at Duesseldorf, M. Baackes of Cleveland, 
Ohio, read a paper on “ The Development of the Wire 
Rod Mill,” with special reference to the United States. 

Mr. Baackes introduces his subject with an historical 
review, general in its character, referring to the develop- 
ment of the Belgian mill, its modification by the Ger- 
mans, the Bedson continuous mill, and the modifications 
by Morgan, Daniels and others. He reviews the im- 
provements of McCallip and work accomplished by Wil- 
liam Garrett of Cleveland. . 

When a number of the Garrett mills had been built 
a rivalry arose as to which was able to produce the great- 
est quantity. When one had attained the record this was 


at once telegraphed to the other works, and these, loath. 


to remain behind, made effort not alone to reach it but 
to beat it. Economy was not closely scrutinized, the 
aim being only to attain the highest production. Mr. 
Baackes says that at that time he repeatedly visited 
these works and saw piles of scrap; in fact, when things 
went wrong it occurred that within two or three minutes 
three, four and even five bars were altogether lost. When 
it is considered that each of these bars represented a loss 
of $1 to $1.25 it may be appreciated that the rolling mill 
owners watched this rivalry with mixed feelings. He 
recalls that in 1886, when in charge of the HP Nail Com- 
pany, who had a somewhat smaller mill than the oth- 
ers, equipped with less power, he endeavored to reach a 
production of 100,000 pounds per turn, and in order to at- 
tain it promised each workman a new hat. When at last 
the product of 100,000 pounds was attained he had the 
pleasure of buying 75 new hats. Still this rivalry had 
its good points. When a high output had been reached 
the workmen had to keep it up. Later economy was 
more closely watched, and scrap was brought back to 
normal quantity. Toward the end of the 80’s an in- 
creased consumption of wire nails and of barb wire led 
to a very heavy inquiry for wire rods. At Joliet there 
were a number of large wire plants, but not a single rod 
mill. In 1889 Garrett was called upon to build a mill at 
the works of the Joliet Steel Company. Guided by past 
experience and expecting to attain even a higher produc- 
tion, this mill was laid out on a larger scale than all the 
others. The engines were of colossal proportions for 
those times, being 4000 horse-power, and generally speak- 
ing the greatest pains were taken at this plant to attain 
a very large production. Instead of two heating furnaces, 
which had become necessary through the increased out- 
put and which had been followed by the addition of a 
third heating furnace at the Oliver Wire Company of 
Pittsburgh, there were provided from the outstart four 
heating furnaces at the Joliet mill. Besides, 155-pound 
billets were rolled. 

As a result of the rapid addition to rod rolling plants 
the Illinois Steel Company, who had become the owner 
of the Joliet plant, feared that the competition among 
rod mills would become too great. As a result a contract 
was made with Garrett for five years, in accordance with 
which he was not to build any more rod mills, and there 
was purchased from him for this time the right to his 
plans. But the desired aim on the part of the Illinois 
Steel Company to restrict the building of new rod mills 
did not have the expected effect, because different engi- 
heers developed plans for mills. The continuous mill of 
Morgan & Daniels was then free, and at this time Mor- 
gan built a continuous mill for the American Wire Com- 
pany at Cleveland. It is true that this did not meet with 
general approval, because every one was afraid of the 
delicate calculation and the enormous speed of the finish- 
ing trade. Still, the fact had to be acknowledged that 
the continuous roughing train worked admirably. Thus 
in 1885 E. H. Martin and John Beavis patented a mill 
combining, to some extent, the continuous with the Bel- 
gian system, and in 1891 and 1892 Thomas Fitch, one of 
the owners of the Pittsburgh Wire Company, built a mill 
which also differed from the Garrett design and showed 
good results. This mill had two trains, one of them 
three-high, for the roughing, five sets for the intermedi- 
ate, and six sets in a line for the finishing. The two last 
sets are driven by a special engine, which also operates 
the automatic reels. Fitch built at this plant two partly 
automatic heating furnaces designed by Charles H. Mor- 
gan, and thus obtained an important saving in wages. 

In 1892 Mr. Baackes built for the Baackes Wire Nail 
Company a mill in accordance with his design, which 
also represented a combination of the continuous with 
the Belgian system, and at the same time followed out 
the idea of Martin and Beavis to increase speeds step by 
Step, thus reducing the length of the loops. This mill 
worked well except that it had the drawback that one 
Set of rolls which had been given a large diameter in 
‘order to reduce the loops frequently broke on account of 
excessive speed. This proved that it is not wise to go 
beyond a certain speed in the case of the gears, which 
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are under a heavy strain and lead to frequent breakages. 
The rod mill of the Baackes Wire Nail Company cannot 
be forced above a production of 200,000 pounds without 
expecting hourly repairs. The general design of this mill 
is shown in Fig. 1. Realizing this state of affairs, Mr. 
Baackes made the design, shown in Fig. 2, for remodel- 
ing of the mill, which was carried out in 1894 at an ex- 
pense of $13,000. This sum is mentioned in order to 
show that a plant may be improved at a comparatively 
small outlay. It will be observed from a comparison of 
these two Baackes mills that the plan of 1892 consists of 
one roughing train with two sets of rolls followed by two 
continuvus sets, by an intermediate train with three 
stands, of which two are continuous, and finally by a fin- 
ishing train consisting of four stands. Since it is not ex- 
pedient to carry the speed of the finishing rolls above 
5950 revolutions per minute without making it difficult for 
the roller to seize the rod, it follows that the preceding 
continuous and other systems must have a corresponding- 
ly lessened speed. The result was that the first roughing 
uain could work only with a speed of 49 to 50 revolu- 
tions. The next continuous pass with lessened section 
made 80 and 150 revolutions; then the three stands of the 
intermediate train followed with 155; the next contin- 
uous passes with 260 to 350 revolutions, and the finish- 
ing train with 452 and 550 revolutions as geared. 

It was soon shown that the rod working slowly in the 
different roughing and intermediate trains cooled off 
considerably, so that the necessary power required of the 
engine for rolling was increased. After remodeling of 
the train this was different. The roughing train made 85 
revolutions. The intermediate train of five passes 170 
revolutions; the following continuous trains 300 and 390 
revolutions, and the finishing train 490 to 500 revolutions. 

As soon as these’ changes had been made, 220,000 
pounds a turn was easily made, or as much as the two 
heating furnaces, then a part of the plant, permitted. 
When this had developed, a third heating furnace was 
at once put in at a cost of $2000, and the production 
raised to 250,000 to 275,000 pounds. Then after hats had 
been again distributed among the men 300,000 pounds 
was done, and shortly afterward there was reached at 
one time 320,000 pounds in one turn. This fact is men- 
tioned only in: order to show what this outlay of first 
$13,000 and finally $15,000 did for the plant. That this 
mill could not exhibit higher figures was due to the fact 
that nothing thus far had been done to increase the steam 
power by adding new boilers and strengthening the en- 
gines. Later on, in 1896 and 1897, two boilers were add- 
ed to the 12 existing ones and the steam engines were 
equipped with a condensing plant. This carried the ca- 
pacity of the engines to a total of 3700 to 3800 horse- 
power, and in the beginning of 1899 two automatic fur- 
naces, built by Alexander Laughlin of Pittsburgh, were 
put in. Then the mill attained an output of 350,000, 
and several times over 372,000 pounds per turn, and could 
take its place among the other large producers. 

In 1897 the Rankin mill, which had been built in 1895 
by Garrett for the Braddock Wire Company, had at- 
tained an output of 230,000 to 250,000 pounds, or as a 
maximum 260,000 pounds, in spite of the fact that it had 
newly built Laughlin automatic heating furnaces and a 
Roberts inclined plane and its four engines, which, it is 
true, weve not large. 

Mr. Baackes was then intrusted with the plans for 
remodeling this mill. The reconstruction was a very 
difficult one, because the mill was hemmed in on all 
sides; on the one side there are the automatic heating fur- 
naces, and further on the boilers and an engine for the 
adjacent wire mill. On the other side there is a large 
battery of boilers for the rod mill and for other depart- 
ments of the works. This space could not be intrenched 
upon, so that every inch had to be taken into considera- 
tion. This makes plain the different arrangement of the 
roughing and intermediate train, which is partly con- 
tinuous and is arranged with one loop in the continuous 
mill. These were considerations which grew out of the 
lack of space. Soon after remodeling this mill recorded 
great success. Below are given the figures for the pro- 
duction of one week about four months after remodeling. 
These showed an average output of nearly 400,000 
pounds per turn. r 

The details are as follows: 


Production of Rankin Mill for week from Nov. 21 to Nov. 26 1898. 


Day Shift. Night Shift. 
Nov. 21. Monday...... ccccccccce-covcess 885,680 392,850 
Nov. 22, TUesday......cc-eeeee corecceves 353.870 377,510 
Nov. 28, Wednesday. ......+++-..-- -... 406 650 432,670 
Nov. 24, Thursday .... .cccccccrccvccccces 400,130 415,640 
Woy. 26, PrIGRS cece cccccsce cesccves cones 408,020 362,660 
Nov. 26, Baturday....... scvoves cesccees 376,610 Wh otha 


All the rolls were No. 5 size. 

This makes a week’s product in all turns of 4,311,290 
pounds, or an average per turn of 391,936 pounds. 

It is stated that the plant has repeatedly exceeded this 
output, but the exact data are not available. 

In the midst of his discussion of the systems employ- 
ing the Belgian method partially, Mr. Baackes returns 
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to the continuous mills. The Washburn & Moen Mfg. 
Company concluded that their location in New England 
did not meet the requirements of the great markets, and 
came to the conclusion to build a new works at Wauke- 
gan, near Chicago. F. H. Daniels had worked out two 
admirable plans for a continuous double mill, but neither 
was completely adopted for Waukegan. The mill built 
consisted of a continuous roughing train and a continu- 
ous finishing train, which finished two rods simultaneous- 
ly. Ivstead of a second continuous finishing train there 
were built later on two separate Belgian finishing trains 
for ordinary rods, and a third for larger gauges, on which 
copper wire is sometimes rolled. Four engines, in one 
engine house, drive the trains, one of them running the 
roughing and the coarser finishing mills. The plant has 
a good capacity and in this year, with its four finishing 
inills, is estimated to have a capacity of 500,000 pounds 
per turn. 

In spite of this great capacity at Waukegan, and in 
spite of the Garrett mill at Joliet, the demand for wire 
rods had so steadily grown in 1896, in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago, that the Illinois Steel Company was led to build a 
second mill, an undertaking which Garrett solved in a 
grand manner by remodeling the existing mill to a double 
mill. 

This plan, unique in magnitude, consists of a continu- 
ous roughing train with six sets, followed by a seventh 
group of two sects at right angles, which deliver the rods 











Fig. 1.—Baackes Rod Mill Before Remodeling. 
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right and left to the two finishing trains. This seventh 
set takes the place of the roughing set of the former 
Garrett mill. Then follow the three Sets of the 
intermediate mill and the two finishing trains of four 
sets each, exactly as in the former plants. It is 
worthy of note that the intermediate and finishing 
trains in a double mill are right hand in one and 
left hand in the other—.e., that the rollers in the one mill 
must after seizing the rod turn to the right to re-enter it, 
while in the other they do it by a movement to the left. 
Men drilled in the one rarely do as well on the other, and 
it often takes days and weeks before they can perfectly 
do the work in the opposite direction. It was expected 
that these two mills would together show a record of 
$00,000 pounds, which apparently they have not accom- 
plished as yet. It is possible that the mill, which needs 
two rollers and one head roller for each turn, is a little 
too large 4nd requires too much supervision to attain the 
utmost work. The heavy roughing train, which takes 
320-pound billets and which after shearing them rolls 
two pieces at the same time, has a great capacity. Ac- 
cordingly a continuous Morgan has been placed in a 
straight line between the double finishing mills, for roll- 
ing hoops, bands and rods, this mill taking a part of the 
product of the continuous roughing train. It occurs that 
one of the double mills does not regularly get as many 
hot billets as it could handle, and this may explain the 
circumstance that the desired product of 800,000 pounds 
per turn has not yet been attained. 

When dealing in a general way with the high product 
of the Garrett, Baackes, Fitch and similar mills, the fact 
ought to be explained that these high yields are not at- 
tained by having only one man for each station. When 
it is considered that one man is to be called upon to 
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seize and center rods to the extent of 350,000 to 400,000 
pounds in nine and a half hours’ effective working time, 
which means 2500 to 2600 manipulations, the fact will be 
appreciated that the strongest man could not stand the 
strain. Therefore there are one and a half to two men 
for each station, who alternate at short intervals of about 
20 minutes. Generally besides the exhausting roughing 
there are five stations which are more or less difficult, 
so that for certain stations one and a half and for others 
two men are ready. It was found, before the automatic 
heating furnaces were introduced, that it was impossible, 
in rapid work, for a single man to draw his billets from 
his furnace and deliver them to the rolls. Sometimes 
two men were placed at each furnace and billets were 
drawn from two and three furnaces. But often this 
method of handling did not suffice and only confused the 
men. The result was that in 1895 conveyers were put 
into many a mill, which received the billets at the heating 
furnace and delivered them to the rolls. These conveyors 
led to the plan to make the entire heating automatic. 
Mr. Baackes states that while he is an admirer of the 
double mill at Joliet, he does not advocate the arrange- 
ment for other plants, first, because of the difficulty of 
supervision, and second, because there is rarely so large 
a demand for wire reds at any one point as there is at 
Joliet. He prefers a good single mill with a high pro- 
duction of say 400,000 pounds per turn, and has designed 
a mill, shown in Fig. 3, which meets the requirements. 
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Fig 2.—Baackes Rod Mill After Remodeling. 


WIRE ROD ROLLING. 


Such a mill embraces two engines of an aggregate power 
of 4000 horse-power, or, better still, 4500 horse-power to 
4800 horse-power, a continuous mill of eight sets, fol- 
lowed by an intermediate mill of two sets and two finish- 
ing mills of four sets placed as much as possible in one 
line. In this design Mr. Baackes carries the rod from the 
continuous train by a new repeater from one train to the 
other. By this means he avoids that the rod, after leav- 
ing the continuous train, is drawn between the subse- 
quent trains, as it occurs with the Garrett and his own 
and similar designs. This drawing causes the rod in the 
central part to be smaller than it is at the beginning and 
at the end, which are not subject to the strain. Another 
advantage is that the five rollers who attend.to the 
change from oval to Gothic sections are all on one side of 
the train, so that the superintendent is in better condi- 
tion to control and help them when something gets out of 
order, instead of being forced to climb over the train, as 
he must do in the Garrett mill. As will be seen in Fig. 3, 
a double repeater leads from the continuous mill, fol- 
lowed by a triple, quadruple, five fold and six fold re- 
peater. This number always leaves room for the next 
rod, which should go along somewhat more rapidly than 
usual. It is possible with five reels to handle 375,000 
pounds per turn, but in many mills six are now in place, 
and Mr. Baackes has in his design provided for seven 
automatic reels. 

The loops on the Gothic side, as well as those on the 
oval side, must be very carefully regulated. This is done 
by inclined planes like Roberts, or by planes opening side- 
wise as Lehberger has patented it. There are other ar- 
rapgements which will be developed in time which have 
the same object. It suffices now to state that the loops 
on both sides can be kept in good order readily without 
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calling for the use of hooker boys, The repeaters must be 
so arranged that whenever a disturbance occurs through 
- a bad end of a rod it can be arranged while the mill is 
running without any loss of time. Besides, it is neces- 
sary, on account of the hard work to the men at the mill, 
that a blast of air be provided to them since the numer- 
ous rods give out a good deal of heat. Then, too, large 
automatic heating furnaces are necessary with a con- 
veyor to the first set of rolls. The heating furnaces built 
in recent years by Alex. Laughlin have proved very effi- 
cient, and one of them can readily heat 220,000 to 240,000 
pounds of billets per turn. Engines, boilers, condensers, 
&ec., must be arranged in the best manner in order to 
economize power. As a rule, producer gas is used for 


heating the furnaces, and the Duff producers are particu-~ 
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rod in the right position to place it into the shear without 
loss of time, and by slightly stepping back put it into the 
mill. In doing so he bends over the other rods which are 
passing through. The second shear is placed between the 
eleventh and the twelfth pass for cropping the rear end, 
and is located near the eleventh pass in a manner oppo- 
site to the one alluded to above. The object of this is 
that the roller after having put in the front end can 
watch the rear end and as soon as it comes out of the 
mill, take it up and place it in the shear, whereupon the 
rod is drawn uway by itself. These shears are suitably 
operated at a speed of 100 to 120 cuts per minute. 

The quality of the wire rod at the different works and 
its correct section depend primarily upon the ability and 
the attention of the roller. However, different mills have 
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Fig, 83.—Improved Baackes Rod Mil. 


AMERICAN 


larly to be recommended. In order to obtain further 
economy in running the mill it is advantageous to bring 
the billets from the steel plant, whether from the own 
works or by rail from other works, in such a way that 
handling is reduced toa minimum. The rods taken from 
the rolls should be brought by conveyor to the cars and 
there loaded by a simple apparatus by one or two men. 
Mr. Baackes states that he has made the description 
of the different mills quite general in order to simplify 
a review of their development. He goes, however, into 
some details. In rolling down 4-inch billets it is very 
necessary that the butt end, and also to a lesser degree 
the other end, of the rod be cropped. Experience has 
taught that there is a certain point at which this cropping 
is most suitably done, and this in the case of the Garrett 
and similar systems is between the ninth and tenth pass. 
Mr. Baackes refers to a good shear which BH. H. Martin 
has designed for him. The first shear between the ninth 
and the tenth pass is placed a little to the right of the 
roll into which it enters. The object of this is that the 
roller be in a position after he has turned and has the 


WIRE ROD ROLLING. 


peculiarities which it is difficult to overcome. For in- 
stance, in a continuous train the first and the last part of 
the rod is considerably thicker than the middle of it. 
This is due to the inevitable pull which must occur be- 
tween the continuous rolls. The lighter and more regu- 
lar this pull is the less are these differences; but it must 
be confessed that it is very difficult to attain a degree of 
perfection and to maintain it steadily. In the case of the 
Garrett and similar systems there is also a certain pull 
which takes place, notably at a point where the roughing 
train connects with the intermediate and the interme- 
diate train connects with the finishing train. It is par- 
ticularly great with the last seven passes, which cannot 
always equalize the pull. In this case the first end of the 
rod is round, while in the middle of the rod a certain oval 
section remains, which the grooves of the finishing rolls 
cannot completely fill. It is true, therefore, that the best 


wire, so far as form is concerned, is furnished by open 
Belgian mills, or by such as are to-day almost exclusive- 
ly employed in Germany. 

As for the scale which adheres to the rod, it may be 
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remarked that it is very heavy in the continuous mills, 
which work the rod at a high heat and without bending 
it. At some places appliances have been introduced to 
earry the wire before it is seized by the reel through a 
water tank, in order to get rid of the scale, but even in 
those mills in which loops are formed the scale will par- 
tially adhere, and it is desirable to expose the finished 
wire rod to a water spray, provided, however, that the 
rod is not of high carbon steel. The effect of this method 
may be readily observed by the greater or lesser con- 
sumption of sulphuric acid in pickling. 

In order to avoid heavy loss by oxidation of the billets 
- in the heating furnaces it is a good practice to heat as 
rapidly and as uniformly as possible, and then to carry 
the billets at once, as soon as they are warm enough, to 
the mill. The less superfluous heat is employed the less 
waste by oxidation there is in the heating furnace, and 
the less scale in rolling. 

The idea may have arisen from repeated reference to 
production per turn that these maximum products have 
only been reached occasionally. This is so. Still it may 
be of interest to state what individual mills have done 
per month. Mr. Baackes cites a report from the earlier 
months of 1899, which, however, has been since consid- 
erably beaten at the same plant. Thus the Rankin mill 
rolled in one month 7659 gross tons of billets, and with a 
loss of 5.1 per cent. in weight produced 7268 gross tons 
of wire rods. In the same month the Garrett mill of the 
American Wire Company made 5466 gross tons of wire 
from 5614 gross tons of billets, with a waste of 5.98 per 
cent., and the Garrett mill in Beaver Falls produced from 
$150 gross tors of billets 5725 gross tons of wire, with a 
loss of 7 per cent. The cost of rolling exclusive of the 
cost of waste of material at the Rankin mill was $2.52 
per gross ton. In the second mill it was $3.44, and in the 
third $3.24. Since the cost of the waste depends upon 
the current prices of billets the corresponding figures 
cannot be given. Generally speaking it is a fact that as 
the production increases the cost of rolling declines. To 
keep the heating furnaces in good shape and arrange 
regular charging and drawing has the greatest influence 
upon the waste. The loss in rolling, partly due to cut- 
ting off crops (which are recovered) amounts to 1 to 1% 
per cent., and something must be wrong if it goes up to 
2 per cent. or over. 

The contract prices for rollers, exclusive of the day 
laborers, of which there are quite a number in the mills, 
varies at the different plants having Belgian trains from 
$1.10 to $1.25 per gross ton. Rolling mills with auto- 
matic furnaces like the Laughlin type secure considerable 
lowering in wages, 30 cents per ton, and in this case the 
contract wages amount to 80 to 95 cents per ton. It may be 
interesting to state that the finishing roller generally gets 
9 to 9.02 cents per ton, while the man at the last Gothic 
pass receives 8 to 8.10 cents per ton. The three or four 
men at the roughing train receive for five passes to- 
gether 17 cents per ton. The roller gets 15 to 20 cents 
per ton at the different works, and his helper 6.05 to 6.09 
cents per ton. These figures are given by Mr. Baackes 
in order to permit of a comparison between the rates of 
wages in America and in Europe. Sometimes the cost 
of rolling is greater and sometimes lower than the fig- 
ures quoted, but average figures only have been consid- 
ered. It may be stated finally that the total cost of roll- 
ing according to the rates of wages paid and inclusive of 
all losses and waste range between $3.50 and $4.25 per 
cross ton in a well equipped plant. 


—_—— 


The last meeting of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 
Association was fairly attended to hear the reading of the 
very interesting paper by G H. Hull, and which appeared 
in The Iron Age of last week. A number of questions 
were asked in regard to various points tonched upon in the 
paper, Thos. Devlin, F. A. Riehle, Mr. Wanner, and other 
members of the association taking an animated part in 
the discussion. The central idea was to find out what 
guarantee buyers have in regard to the quality of the 
iron represented by the certificates. It was shown that 
the quality would be equal to the usnal standards, and 
even a little beyond that, but the point with consumers is 
that they want an exact analysis This it appeared could 
not be guaranteed, consequently those whose require- 
ments are for a special analysis saw nothing to encourage 
them to change their present methods of buying subject 
to a guaranteed analysis. Mr. Hull stated, however, that 
this phase of the subject was under consideration, and 


might at some time in the not distant future become 
effective. 





The Norfolk Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company of 
Norfolk, Va.. were incorporated on February 7 with a 
capital of $500,000. J. P. Andre Motter is the president of 
the new company and H. W Anderson of Exeter, Mass., 
vice-president and general manager. The company pur- 


pose to erect a shipbuilding plant and establish a large dry 
dock at Norfolk. 
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The Brass Industry in the Naugatuck 
Valley. 


To one traveling through the Naugatuck Valley, with 
the view of studying the condition of the brass industry, 
one fact becomes clearly apparent. It is that the manu- 
facturers of brass there, at the seat of the industry, are 
not working under the high pressare which taxed the 
mills to their utmost capacity but a few weeks ago 
There is, in fact, but a fair amount of activity. This 
state of affairs exists in every branch of the industry, the 
effect being the same in sheets, rods, wire and tubing. 
Prices have recently been lowered somewhat in brass as 
well as copper goods. Sheet copper, for instance, has 
declined about 2 cents, and it is said that brass has 
suffered about an equal decline. The Copper Association 
has never been reputed to possess a superabundance of 
strength, and it is hinted that the recent meeting at 
which prices were lowered was an unusually lively one. 

For the present condition of the brass industry the 
apparently unsettled position of the copper market is 
naturally mainly responsible. There has been an evi- 
dent feeling of hesitancy all along the line. Consumers 
of brass are waiting with both eyes fixed on the course of 
the copper market, fearing a slump in the price of the 
metal which will bring about another decline in the price 
of brass. Manufacturers of brass are also watching the 
copper market with skeptical caution. As a result of this 
mistrust every one has been subsisting on the hand to 
mouth principle. It is generally conceded in the trade 
that this waiting policy culminated last Friday, when the 
Calumet & Hecla interests concluded a sale for a large 
block at 16 cents. An opinion which has many adherents 
is that the Calumet & Hecla Company and the copper 
consumers of the Valley have locked arms and arrayed 
themselves against the other powerful interest The 
forces have taken their positions and it looks as though a 
most bitter strife will ensue before matters are again 
properly adjusted. It can scarcely be said, however, that 
the newly formed United States Metal Selling Company 
are not well nigh the center upon which development will 
revolve. 

The amount of ingot copper which is now on hand in 
the Valley is doubtless as low as it is ever allowed to run, 
but this is counterbalanced by the fact that the stock of 
the mill products is rather large. The position is a 
pecaliar one, inasmuch as that the general conditions of 
business in brass goods are particularly favorable, 
enabling the manufacturers to continue in their purchas- 
ing only according to their absolute needs, while on the 
other hand the selling of a large portion of the copper 
production has passed into one strong hand. 

At factories where very large quantities of brass are 
consumed in manufacturing novelties, &c, it is stated 
that owing to the high price of brass the amount of iron 
and steel which 1s being substituted for brass is not incon- 
siderable. The makers of manufactured brass goods are 
not unusually busy at present. One of the busiest 
branches in the Valley at this time is the manufactory of 
copper wire. The demand for this commodity, especially 
for electrical purposes, continues well. 

It was expected that the new rolling mill of the Water- 
bury Mfg. Company would be put in operation on Febru- 
ary 1. A trial turn was given the machinerv, which 
showed several defects and resulted in some damaxe to 
the machinery. Cons«quently it will not be possible to 
have the mill running before April 1. 

There has been no extension of note to any of the 
mills. Neither have we heard of any prospective build- 
ing of moment. The usual increasing of facilities in a 
small way and replacing of antiquated machinery has 
bronght some of the milis to a higber efficiency, but the 
output of the plants has not increased materially. One 
of the largest additions, for instance, was at a mill in 
Waterbury, where a new building, equipped for pressing 
brass scrap into cakes, was erected. 

That the new American Brass Company are a powerful 
factor is manifest. Arrangements are already under 
way which indicate methods which will be pursued 
toward reducing working expenses of the three constitu- 
ent companies. At Torrington the Coe Brass Mfg Com- 
pany have in operation excellently equipped large tube 
mills. Just before the consvlidation the Waterbury Brass 
Company commenced adding new tube mills. Now the 
work on the Waterbury tube mills has been discontinued, 
and it is said that all of the brass tubing of the new com- 
pany will come from the Torrington mills. Similar 
rearrangement of the products of the mills, it will be seen, 
will work to good advantage. An official of the company 
stated that there were no operations under way toward 
the acquisition of other mills at present. It is said in an 
unofficial way, however, that there are other mills which 
are beginning to feel lonesome outside. There is also 


a rumor that the Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Company 
will soon become a party to the new company. There are 
many such rumors, however, and they all lack official 
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sanction, The company have opened a central office in 
Waterbury. i 

A few facts in connection with the company, which 
were divulged by one of the officials, are interesting: 
“The capital stock of the American Brass Company, for 
the present at any rate, will be $6,000,000, divided into 
shares of $100 each. At special meetings of the stock- 
holders and directors of the American Brass Company the 
purchase of all of the shares of the capital stocks of the 
Coe Brass Mfg. Company, the Ansonia Brass & Copper 
Company and the Waterbury Brass Company were con- 
firmed on a basis that already had the assent of all the 
parties interested. For every $25 par value of the stock 
of the Coe Brass Mfg. Company the holder received $75 
par value of the stock of the American Brass Company. 
For every $100 par value of the stock of the Ansonia Brass 
& Copper Company the bolder will receive $116 66 par 
value of the American Brass Company. For every $25 
par value of the stock of the Waterbury Brass Company 
the holder will receive $78.1244 par value of the American 
Brass Company. This makes for the Coe Brass Mfg. 
Company stock, now $1,000,000 par value, a price of $300 
for $100, or ¥3,000.000 valuation fur the concern. For the 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Company, now with a par value 
capital stock of $1,500,000, a price of $116 66%¢ tor $100, or 
$1,750,000 valuation for the concern. For the Waterbury 
Brass Company capital stock, now par value $400,000, a 
price of $312 for $100, making a valuation of $1,250,000 for 
the concern. 

“The charter of the American Brass Company per- 
mitted a capital stock of $20,000,00U. Of this there was an 
original capitalization of $500 00). with subscribed amount 
of $200,000, of which $40,000 had been paid in. This stock 
was held by representatives of the concerns now making 
the American Brass Company, together with representa- 
tives of Scovill Mfg. Company. Benedict & Burnham 
Mfg. Company, Holmes, Booth & Haydens and Plume & 
Atwood Mfg. Company. The stock heid in behalf of the 
latter four mills has been surrendered. Following are 
the officers, Board of Directors and Executive Committee: 

‘Charles F. Brooker. president; Alfred A. Cowles, first 
vice-president; James 8. Elton, second vice president; 
John P. Elton, secretary and treasurer. Directors— 
Charles F. Brooker, James S. Elton, James A. Doughty, 
Alfred A. Cowles, John P. Elton, Elisha Turner, Chandler 
N. Wayland, William E. Dodge, D. Willis James. The 
Executive Committee consists of Charles F. Brooker, John 
P. Elton, James A. Doughty, Alfred A Cowles. | 

‘*Tbhe American Brass Company are a Connecticut cor- 
poration. Each of the constituent companies will retain 
their name and organizaiton. The stock of this company 
is not watered and will not be listed or dealt in on Wall 
street. No promoters have had a hand in the organization 
and all stock is actual capital stock.” ; : 

The company are formed on a most businesslike basis, 
and by those acquainted witb the brass manufacturers of 
the Naugatuck Valley they will be recognized as an ex- 
ample of the conservatism on which that industry is 
builded, 


—_—— 


The Shelby Steel Tube Company. 





The Shelby Steel Tube Company of Cleveland, for- 
merly incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
have been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey 
with a capital stock of $15,000,000. The motives of the 
reorganization were to give an‘opportunity to influential 
people who will help to extend the business of the com- 
pany to acquire au interest and to have the stock widely 
enough distributed so that it will more readily have a 
market value. The authorized capital stock of the new 
concern is $6,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
and $9,000,000 common, of which $5,000,000 preferred and 
$8,150,000 common will be issued at this time. The inten- 
tions of the organizers of the company have been, first, 
to have the preferred stock represented dollar for dollar 
by tangible assets, and, second, to permit the common 
stock only fairly to represent the good will, patents and 
secret processes. It is claimed that both of these ob- 
jects have been accomplished... The. work of the re- 
organization was carried out through the efforts of 
Frank O. Lowden of Chicago, who is now a member of 
the Board of Directors of the new company. 

The directors of the Sheiby Steel Tube Company held 
their monthly meeting in Cleveland Thursday and Fri- 
day evening they left in a body for Chicago, where the 
reorganization of the company was effected. The new 
interests are represented on the new Board of Directors 
which was chosen at the Chicago meeting by John L. 
McKinney of Titusville, Pa.; F. J. Carolan of San Fran- 
cisco; Frank O. Lowden of Chicago and James B. Dill 
of East Orange, N. J. The complete Board of Directors 
are W. E. Miller, A. A. Pope, R. L. Coleman, H. A. 
Lozier, B. J. Williams, E. W. Bliss, H. S. Hoyt, John L. 
McKinney, F. J. Carolan, Frank O. Lowden and James 
B. Dill. The old officers will continue, as follows: W. E. 
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Miller, president; W. S. Miller, treasurer; H. H. Cockley, 


secretary, and N. A. Gilbert, counsel. The headquarters 
of the company will continue in Cleveland. 

It is stated that the stockholders are to receive in 
preferred stock in the new company for each share of 
stock held in the old company one-half of one share of 
preferred stock and three-fourths of one share of com- 
mon stock. The rest of the preferred stock, with an 
equal amount of common stock, was distributed among 
capitalists. The subscription lists of the company were 
closed January 1, the full amount having been assured 
to that time. 

During the past two years the Shelby Steel Tube 
Company have absorbed 14 plants which were manu- 
facturing seamless tubing. About ten of these are now 
in operation. 


— 
Se 





Extensions to the Westinghouse Works. 


(By Telegraph.) 

A contract for a further considerable extension to 
the works of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, at East Pittsburgh, has been awarded to W. F. 
Trimble & Sons of Allegheny. The total extension is 
expected to be completed within four months after the 
steel work is placed on the ground. The Westinghouse 
Company are anxious to have improvements proceeded 
with as rapidly as possibie, as the additional space is 
necessary for keeping pace with their immense orders. 
The improvement will consist of an extension to the 
south of the east building, to make it equal in length to 
the main building. This extension will be 200 feet long 
and 76 feet wide, and will be steel frame and brick. The 
same building will be extended at the northern end, 
making its continuous length 206 feet, corresponding 
with the main aisle on the works. The most important 
part of the work, however, will be the erection of a 
high bay between the two main buildings. This will 
be 1206 feet long and about 65 feet wide, and added 
to the building on either side, will give the company one 
of the largest works in the world. The roof will be 
first erected over the space betweeen the two buildings, 
and when compleied the side walls will be torn out and 
the entire space thrown into one immense building. 
This will give the company working space 1206 feet 
long to about 370 feet wide. The inside walls of the 
two buildings will be strengthened by the erection of 
heavy iron columns riveted to the old ones, and carried 
up 50 feet higher, upon which will be placed the roof 
and crane girders. It is the intention to carry on this 
work so as not to interfere with the manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

Contractor Trimble expects to start work next week 
and intends pushing on as rapidly as possible. Under 
the present conditions of the iron market it is impossible 
to tell when structural material can be obtained, as all 
the mills are filied far ahead with orders. Every effort 
will be made to get the material early, and it is expected 
that the plant will be in operation next summer or early 
in the fall. 

The Westinghouse Hiectric & Mfg. Company are at 
present completing a large extension to their East Pitts- 
burgh works, but the orders have been coming in so 
fast for electrical apparatus that the capacity of the 
enormous plant has been sorely taxed. From the way in 
which business is keeping up, it is expected that the plant 
will have all the work it can do for some ume to come. 
The company now have orders not only for the United 
States, but also for Europe, and no immediate relief can 
be had from the new plant of the British company at 
Manchester, as it is not expected to be completed for 
over a year. All branches of the electrical business are 
thriving as they never did before and the Pittsburgh 
works are receiving a large share of the beneficial re- 
sults. 

Siar st bi Se ieee oe 


The United States Steel Company are to build a plant 
at Everett, near Boston, Mass. It is to consist of four 
open hearth furnaces to be used for the production of 
steel castings. 
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Our Enormous Foreign Trade. 


The publication of the report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for the calendar year 1899 makes it possible to 
present some details relative to the foreign trade in the 
fron, metal and allied industries, which have recorded 
such extraordinary advances in recent years. Turning 
first to the exports of iron and steel, so far as the re- 
turns present tonnage figures, we have 


Exports of Iron and Steel—Gross Tons. 


1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
NS BCE nn A 11,016 7,583 31,579 40,690 
Ferromanganese | 62 071 5,185* +700 13 
PER caneiawes wwe 257,501* 249,377 228,640 
ED <5 n Sb haho'anini 1,290 2,46 9 6: 
Bar iron....... btn As ,505 49. 7,074 10,603 
Steels bars and ro 

age 9 wire an a 8,855 38,167 24,643 30,727 
OT Saar "62 5,41 10, 865 ¥ 
Bteel rails Seba e + pi we 72,503 142,808 291, 038 171,272 
Billets, ingots — 

(ere port 6,356+ 28,600 25,605 
Hoop, band and aa any 23 1,424 1,593 2,869 
Wire rods........ No report 10,484¢ 18,493 ,000 
Iron sheets and plates 767 4,045 4,555 6,196 
Steel sheets and plates 1,850 5,02 27,075 50,636 
Structural iron...No report 15,072¢ 4,038 54,244 
DS Gerben os eoused ,864 53,075 74,690 89,527 
Cut —" uw s+ een 5 10,584 15,076 15,755 9.97 
i ere 5,793 13,714 338,535 
— ‘other nails and > 4,260 

ieee kwe eS 3,167 2,094 2,076 





* Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen first separated July 1, 1897. 

t For second half of 1897 only. 

In some of the heavier lines these figures show some 
decline, notably in steel rails and in pig iron. As an off- 
set there has been an increase in steel plates, structural 
iron, wire and wire nails. We know that rail and plate 
orders have fallen off heavily, as they have in pig iron, 
steel billets and bars, and in wire rods. It is certain, 
therefore, that the first half of the current year will wit- 
ness a sharp decline in the exports, although selling 
may be resumed, which will help out the shipments of 
the second half of 1900. 

As it is, 1899 was behind the year 1898 in the cruder 
forms. Adding together the figures given in the above 
table, exclusive of iron ore, pig iron and scrap, we 
have in 1898 a tonnage of 554,207 gross tons as com- 
pared with 510,306 gross tons in 1899 of rolled products, 
Add 15 per cent. as a rough estimate to get at the quan- 
tity of pig iron which these quantities represent, and 
add further the pig iron exports, and we reach an equiv- 
alent, roughly, of 1,000,000 tons of pig iron for 1898 and 
825,000 tons for 1899. 

Of course this does not include the tonnage represented 
by a number of different articles for which the statistics 
record nothing but values. This is particularly true of 
one line, pipes and fittings, which apparently jumbles to- 
gether merchant pipe and cast iron pipe. We have been 
told that the 1899 exports of merchant pipe figured up 
to about 50,000 tons, and it is certain that very consid- 
erable quantities of cast iron pipe were shipped abroad. 
The values of this group jumped from $1,252,252 in 1897 
to $6,763,393 in 1899. 

Then there is the tonnage of metal which has gone 
tnto machinery and other exported articles, which would 
certainly carry the total for 1899 to 1,000,000 tons, while 
it must have been over 1,200,000 tons equivalent in pig 
fron in 1898. AREAL 
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The exports of iron manufactures for which values 
only are reported were as follows during the last three 
years: 

Exports Iron and Steel, Values Only Reported. 








1897. 1898. 1899. 
Car wheels.............+- ‘ $186,852 $124,069 $163,323 
Castings, not elsewhere specl- 4 ong 780,880 1,848,133 
MEN so lven'ds via ceases 64,250 172,982 2527156 
Locks, hinges and builders’ 

Gua ¢ ,027,757 4,808,799 5,464,913 

oe txts aehh ls ‘ ty a 232,095 231,837 
Tools, —s eteowhare specified 2, 288, 013 2,404,827 wrt sieht 
Electrical “machinery Rape R ‘nd 917, 453 2,523,644 8,143,336 
sg A 2, 040 S88t 5,741,750 6 Baad 
Sather aseae mad sea *: “"743'991. "843,688 1,037,644 
ve pheps ¥ : ee aS _ 2 955,334+ 2,800, 811 8, 8.016, 645 
oe. Trrtrttt! “@os252t 989,671 961,736 
Wire engines... ..ccsccccccs 1,169 6,588 21/848 
LOCOMROEIVED 2c cccccccccaes 3,055,842 190,782 4,767,850 
Stationary engines......... 59,698 52,668 ,939 
Parts of engines and boilers 695,267 1,145,508 1,439,363 

writing machines...... 1,566,916 2,077,250 2,776,363 

AlP other moeeianty Tile avine 16, 381-2e5 ett 1p aa aoe 
’ >, 
eaeeinangey dale "agago “108085 464710 
Beales oo Boost 44800 Badiozt 
ea steel. ures O* 9,385,379 9,988,992 12,045,634 





* Not se aratel stated prior to July, 1899. 
+ Not mpasately stated prior to July, 1897. 


The total values of all the goods classified under iron 
and steel and manufactures thereof were: 


Total Exports of Iron and Steel, and Manufactures. 


Lacan usagenalaneiale 62,737,2501 
$07...-- sasautennarsessonensonersentans ett thst 
aki i meaaorgemnerieeeterner tI 


These aenaie eine is enormous growth of our ex- 
ports in a few years, and at the same time convey a hint 
of the magnitude of the iron and allied industries, when 
the fact is taken into account that after all only a small 
part of our product seeks an outlet beyond our borders. 

Nor do the figures include the exports of cognate and 





allied industries, notably the metal trades. The follow- 
ing table records the movement in these: 
Exports of Metals, &c. 
1897. 1898. 1899. 
Buesecdou 8,149,625 $6,551,741 $9,739,129 
ee een: =a $ 623,469 i 126, 070 1,779,806 
a ee ee 1,529,718 1,895,578 2,075,589 
d manufactures ’ 
oe canatactures. --- 1,846,802 1, 237, ot 1,007,078 
Copper sulphate........+++ «esses 466,2 1,802,045 
ER <avbbeeas cen ueva ses 4 963.06) 976, 080 1a 6 
Sebper ok ong matte: -- 11301627045 88,598/869 41,250,166 
Copper manufactures....... 958,379 1,190.9 9 853,498 
Cartridges ....2ccsccccccece 1,899,514 1,249,907 1,473,065 
Tana and ear. » ivatee . 215,239 27 ett 
Nickel, oxide and matte. 997,391 1,359,009 1,151,038 
Oxide of zinc...........+.- 104,14 252,194 66, 28 
Plated ware........seeee08 471,528 410,803 493,5 
DCE ncasvboceaunec nes 394,54 440,58 ett] 
in, manufactures of....... 284,020 281,794 401,21 
ER Sate oc ann eteche'bin 211,350 299,870 725,046 
a eee c ae cet et Kt 743.5 
oe ag Perea tlecers 544,528 1,542,706 2,103,699 
Street CAPS.....-cccccccecs i f 
che eeewe ,# 779 ,804, 2,454,812 
us bana — enna ees Bb0n'7 36 7,092,197 4,820,284 
Lamps, chandeliers, &c..... 660,544 704,805 1, 





* Not eaperetely | stated prior to 1897. 
+ Error reports. 


The striking fact in this table is the heavy export in 
crude copper and the relatively small business done in 
lines of manufacture of which it is the component part 
of chief value. 

The record of business in agricultural implements is 
good, while the sharp drop in the exports of bicycles in 
1899 is noteworthy. 

To complete the series we may add a few miscella- 


neous items: 
Exports of Miscellaneous Articles. 


1897. 1898. 1899. 
EE eC LN 110,626 $146,632 $214,275 
yr coal, tons...... 208° T68 1,350,948 1,707, 796 
Bituminous coal, -tons...... Bae 3,192,457 4,048 a6 
ST CRD. cco csews ees vene ‘ t 
Se fig Uh a ge ey eae 580.787 $569,893 _ $913,73 
Tree np Lope yo Fle AOA 801,976 $1,217,897 $2, 313000 
“ae Mand packing. —_ “9 ae * *$279,069 


* No Not stated prior to July, 1899. 
It will be observed that there has been a fair increase 
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in the coal trade, although considering the fact that we 
raise close to 200,000,000 tons the percentage is not 
very large. 

The import statistics, to which at one time every one 
in the iron trade turned first, have now been relegated to 
a secondary position. Generally speaking there has been 
an increase in the iron and steel imports, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 

Imports of Iron and Steel. 


1897. 1898. 1899. 

Total value, exclusive of ore.$13,835,950 $12,474,572 $15,790,206 
Iron ore, gross tons........ 489,970 187,093 674,098 
Pig iron, gross tons...... 9,212 25,152 40,372 
Scrap iron, gross tons...... 1,549 1,783 11,675 
Bar iron, gross tons........ 13,998 19,119 9,971 
Steel rails, gross tons...... 415 200 2,134 
Hoop, bands, gross tons..... 28 3 663 
Steel ingots, billets, gross tons 17,232 10,655 12,600 
Sheets, plates and taggers, 

SION. Gs aa 00 0.0nee40s 2,614 2,270 7,043 
Tin plate, gross tons....... 88,315 66,775 58,914 
Wire rods, gross tons....... 16,414 15,985 17,964 
Wire and wire articles, gross 

I adie ec aida eh ies as 9.S0' 6: once 2,553 2,016 2,363 
Anvils, gross tons.......... 317 308 239 
Chains, gross tons......... 233 117 197 
Cutlery Saeki ath eee k'elards.iee $1,855,375 $1,059,536 $1,408,809 
Files and rASp@....ccccccce 39,908 0,4 47,624 
ED 86'S oie ko a aos oo a 00 632,078 611,862 798,742 
WOOGIE Sicli'vccecacls cee ens 837,375 409,427 866,412 
ee > EEL eer eee 1,371,093 1,930,436 2,185,566 
ES OT eee 0,3 91,891 158,734 
All other manufactures of 

BE seeds dnedal ciation ce 1,166,985 1,096,765 1,457,433 


The sudden drop in the imports of iron ore in 1898 
was due to the Spanish war. The increase in the im- 
ports of pig iron is due largely to importations of low 
phosphorus special pig. Bar iron imports represent 
largely Swedish stock and the same is true of wire rods. 
The increase in rails grew out of an importation of a 
small lot of girder rails for prompt delivery, while the 
increase in the imports of plates is traceable to some 
purchases of foreign ship plates during the boom. It 
will be observed that the tin plate imports are falling off. 
Of course the greatest part of the plates brought in is 
for the export trade. Altogether there is nothing alarm- 
ing in the import statistics, and aside from some import 
orders for scrap very little work has gone abroad, nor is 
it likely with international values at the present level. 


iin 
— 





The Supremacy of the Jig. 


While the custom of duplication of parts, made nec- 
essary by the interchangeable method of manufactur- 
ing, has influenced the employment of jigs, it is more 
than probable that direct competition has been a factor 
of no mean importance. Jigs are now present in every 
shop, and the amount of capital locked up in them is be- 
yond calculation. Sometimes only a few are employed, 
while in many instances there are complete sets for the 
building of every one of the products. It is a common 
report that if two of a kind are required, build a jig first, 
and the two will be similar in every respect. This exag- 
geration points the fact that the jig is here as a result 
of the modern refinements in building, while the place 
\X has made for itself will be permanent. 

Jigs are, or should be, alike in one respect—namely, 
their accuracy and their ability to turn out work in pre- 
cise duplication. They are different in two qualifica- 
tons, first cost and the method of making them. All are 
alike in that they should resist wear to the greatest de- 
gree possible. A poor jig is a vexation of spirit, with 
absolutely no good characteristic except its scrap value; 
its use will inevitably result in hurting the prestige and 
impairing the capital of any establishment in which it 
may make its appearance. Fortunately it is not like the 
poor—it is not always with us. The best talent in the 
mechanical world has been engaged in the designing of 
jigs, and he who can make one fit in a strange place re- 
sembles the man who plants a tree--the benefit is wide- 
spread, The ordinary jig may be only a collection of 
hardened steel bushings held .in position by a cast iron 
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box. It really seems as if some builders try to make the 
box as rough in appearance as possible, perhaps calling 
to mind the contrast there will be between the jig and 
the work produced with it. We know of one tool build- 
er who employs jigs of this description and whose ma- 
chines have a reputation for accuracy that is world wide. 

The new concern are confronted with the jig question 
at the very beginning of their existence. The quicker 
they decide to standardize their methods and appliances 
the more prosperous will be their future. Without this 
they cannot hope to compete with their neighbors along 
like lines. When it will pay to make a jig is a hard nut 
to crack, and it may not be wise to always follow the ad- 
vice: ‘‘ Settle the design first, then make the jigs.” 





The Carnegie-Frick Disagreement. 


Henry Clay Frick has filed a bill in equity in the Court 
of Common Pleas No. 1 of Allegheny County against 
Andrew Carnegie and the Carnegie Steel Company, Lim- 
ited, praying: 

Mr. Frick’s Demands. 


‘*1. For a decree that the pretended transfer of his 
interests in the company was and is null and void, and 
that he is still the owner of all such interest and is entitled 
in every lawful way to represent and act for the same. 

‘*2.. For an injunction restraining the defendants from 
any interference with his interest in the said company and 
from excluding him from participation in the care and 
management of the assets and business. 

**8. A decree ordering the defendants to cancel upon 
the books of the firm any assignment or transfer hereto- 
fore made or pretended to be made to said association of 
the plaintiff’s interest in the firm. 

“4. A decree ordering the defendants to cancel and 
erase all entries upon the books of the firm of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, Limited, of insufficient, unfair and 
improper valuations of their assets and of the plaintiff’s 
interest therein, and to cause the said books so to be kept 
as to fairly and fully show the real value of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Limited, and the plaintiff’s interest 
therein. 

‘*5. In case the defendants shall refuse the offers made 
by the plaintiff and shall refuse to continue the said busi- 
ness and allow him to participate in the management and 
control thereof and of the properties of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited. in conjunction with themselves, and 
shall insist upon the exclusive management by themselves 
of said business and assets, and shall continue to exclude 
the plaintiff from his interest in the business and assets 
of the said firm, that the court will thereupon allow the 
plaintiff to declare the said firm of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, dissolved, and appoint a receiver to 
take charge of all the business and assets of the said firm, 
permitting said receiver to fulfill unperformed contracts 
and to do whatever shall be necessary in and about the 
proper liquidation of their affairs, and that, after the con- 
version of the entire assets of the company into money 
and the payment of the debts of the said company, the 
court will then distribute the balance thereof among the 
partners in proportion to their interests. 

‘*6. That an account be taken between Carnegie and 
the plaintiff, whereby Carnegie shall be charged with all 
the losses, expenses and damage he has caused by his 
illegal and fraudulent conduct; and that, if Carnegie 
persists in his said fraudulent scheme and refuses the 
offers hereinbefore made, and thus causes the actual disso- 
lution of the firm, all losses incurred by the plaintiff by 
reason of the said dissolution and forced winding up of 
the firm shall be charged against him, and that he shall 
be decreed to make good and pay to the plaintiff the 
difference between what his interest was fairly worth on 
or about February 1, 1900, and the amount he shall receive 
through the decree of this court in final liquidation and 
settlement of the said firm. That all entries Carnegie or 
any other person has caused to be made on the books of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, in pursuance of 
said fraudulent scheme of said Carnegie, shall be erased 
and canceled under the decree of this honorable court.’’ 

Willis F. McCook, counsel for Mr. Frick, has summa- 
rized as.follows the lengthy bill in equity: 

‘* In 1892 there were two limited partnerships: 

‘©1. Called Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limited, with a 
capital of $5,000,000, who made steel! rails and owned only 
the Edgar Thomson steel rai) mill in Braddock Township, 
and 2. Called Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, with a 
capital of $5,000,000, who made all kinds of steel plates, 
structural material, iron forgings, made the material for 
and built bridges, made armor plates and made material 
for the same. 








‘“‘ This latter firm owned the Upper and Lower Mills in 
Pittsbargh, the extensive Homestead Mills at Homestead, 
the Keystone Bridge Works in Pittsburgh. the armor 
plate mill near Homestead, the Hartman Steel Works in 
Beaver County and other properties. 

“Carnegie owned over 50 per cent. of each of the old 
firms and he, with Frick, Phipps and others owning 
interests in each, formed in 1892 what constituted a new 
partnership, called the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited. 
in this Carnegie retained over 50 per cent. and now has 
5814 per cent, while Frick has 6 percent Both old 
firms were merged into the new, who had a capital of 
$25,000,000 and operated all the old works. This new firm 
were under the immediate care and supervision of Frick, 
as chairman, from 1892 to December 5, 1899. They 
greatly enlarged the capacity of their different works, 
enlarged their output and purchased other plants, ore 
mines, &c. 

** Carnegie lived in New York and passed much of his 
time abroad, remaining at one time for 18 consecutive 
months. He did not pretend to manage the current busi- 
ness, although he was consulted as to important matters. 


Big Profits.) 


‘*The business from 1892 to 1900 was enormously prof- 
itable, growing by leaps and jumps from year to year 
until in 1899 the firm actually made on low priced con- 
tracts in net profits, after paying expenses of all kinds, 
$21,000,000. In November, 1899, Carnegie estimated the 
net profits for 1900 at $40,000,000, and Frick then esti- 
mated them at $42,500,000. 

** Carnegie valued the entrie property at over $250,000, - 
000 and avowed his ability in ordinarily prosperous times 
to sell the property on the London market for £100,000,000, 
or $500,000,000. 

‘*In May, 1899, Carnegie actually received in cash and 
still keeps $1,170,000, given him as a mere bonus for his 
90 days’ option to sell bis 584 per cent. interest in this 
steel company for $157 950,000. Frick’s 6 per cent. on 
that basis would be worth $16,238,000, 

‘* Frick now alleges, right at the hight of this enor- 
mously successful business, whereby, at least in part he 
made for Carnegie these enormous profits and values, 
that Carnegie suddenly, and with malevolent intent 
toward him, on December 4, 1899, arbitrarily demanded of 
him his resignation as chairman, and this without any 
reason except to gratify Carnegie’s malice. 

* Frick in the interest of harmony gave his resigna- 
tion, and subsegently on January 11, 1900, after Carnegie 
had thus deprived him of his office, he (Carnegie) de- 
manded of Frick that he (Frick) should sell to the firm 
his interest in it at a figure which would amount to less 
than one-half of what this interest is fairly worth. Frick 
refused to sell at that price, but offered to sell and allow 
three men to value the interest sold. Carnegie refused 
this and left Frick, threatening bim for not yielding to 
his demand. 

The Partnership Agreements. 


‘Frick now alleges that after his resignation and at 
the time of this last interview Carnegie was fraudulently 
and secretly, without Frick’s knowledge or consent, 
attempting to carry out a scheme which if successful 
would enable Carnegie, as Carnegie hoped, to confiscate 
Frick’s interest mm the firm at probably not much over 33 
per cent. of its real value; that is, say, not over $6,000,000 
for what on the basis of Carnegie’s option was wort 
$16,238,000, = 

‘This scheme, Frick says, he can prove was to revive 
and reinstate and make operative an unexecuted and 
abandoned so-called iron clad agreement of 1887, which 
related solely to Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limited, and 
never did include the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited: 
and also to attempt to make binding on Frick another so- 
called iron clad agreement of 1892 which Carnegie never 
before had executed, which Henry Phipps had always 
refused to execute and which many other partners had 
never signed. This agreement, contemplated in 1892, 
Carnegie knew, as Frick now alleges, was absolutely void 
in 1899, and yet Carnegie appeared at a meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Carnegie Steel Company, Lim- 
ited, held January 8, 1900, in Frick’s absence, and pre- 
sented false and misleading resolutions whereby he 
attempted to make operative and reinstate the so-called 
iron clad agreement of 1887, and also directed his co- 
partners to tign the so-called agreement of 1892, which 
neitber he nor any of them had theretofore executed. All 
this, it is alleged, Carnegie did secretly and purposely 
concealed the knowledge thereof from Frick. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Control. 


‘** Carnegie was enabled to control his partners because 
most of them still owed the firm money for their interests, 
and, Carnegie dominating the firm by a majority interest, 
they were unwilling or unable to withstand his demands. 
Carnegie induced some of his copartners to sign the 
so-called agreement of 1892, and then without warning 
sprung upon Frick a notice on January 15, 1900, which he 
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has also caused his copartners secretly to sign, and which 
was based upon the pretended existence of the so-called 
iron clad agreement. 

“* Uarnegie followed this notice by compelling, on 
February 1, 1900, Schwab, the president of the company, 
to transfer on the books of the company all of Frick’s 
interests in the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, to the 
said company, and he now pretends that he (Carnegie) 
can practically dictate to Frick the value at which he will 
take these interests. He claims that Frick is not entitled 
to anything for the good will of the company is not 
entitled to have his interests valued as of a going concern, 
bat that he (Carnegie) can use old and obsvlete figures 
which have stood on the books for years, in many respects 
unchanged, so as to reduce the value of Frick’s interests 
to the neighborhood, he hopes, of about $6,000,000. 

‘*As Carnegie owns 5814¢ per cent. of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Limited, he will therefore own more than 
one half of the 6 per cent. which Frick sells, and if he can 
thus acquire one half of Frick’s holdings for what would 
amount to about 33,000,000, he will make a net profit on 
that transaction alone, based on his own selling price, as 
above stated, in the neighborhood of $5,000 000. 

‘Frick further says that never since 1887 had either 
firm attempted to force a partner to sell: that no interest 
whatever was ever acquired under the so-called agreement 
of 1887 and none under the one of 1892, except that at 
times when the financial condition and earning power of 
the company were radically different the company did 
purchase the interests of three deceased partners, but by 
an amicable and satisfactory arrangement with the rep- 
resentatives of each 

** Never in the whole history of both firms was it ever 
supposed that any partner had placed himself in such 
position that a could, through personal malice, 
force him from the , and that for Carnegie to attempt 
this in 1900, through the guise of proposed agreements, 
which looked to the honor and well being of the firm, to 
gratify his personal malice, was most vicious and fraudu- 
lent misconstruction and misuse of the same. 


Mr. Frick’s Offer. 


“The bill alleges that the new partnership of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, is not a limited but a 
general partnership. but Frick is unwilling to take ad- 
vantage of what he believed to be a limited partnership 
until he was advised otherwise after this controversy 
arose, and he therefore offers: 

‘‘a Tosell his interests in the firm at what three busi- 
ness men judge them to be fairly worth. 

**b. To execute new papers making a valid, binding, 
limited partnership and to continue the firm, in all re- 
spects, as it was intended theretofore to do. 

‘‘e. To continue the firm even if they are a general 
partnership and all are individually liable, provided he 
be allowed to participate in the management because to 
leave the sole management to Carnegie would result 
eventually, as he (Frick) believes, in financial loss. 

‘*d. If Carnegie refuses all these offers then he asks 
the conrt to dissolve the partnership and to have a re- 
ceiver appointed to sell the property and pay the debts 
and distribute the balance.’’ 


The Carnegie Steel Company, Linaited. 


One of the interesting clauses in the bill tells how the 
capital of the company was provided. It says: 

‘The agreement of 1892 provided that capital to the 
extent of $20,000,000 should be paid in in cash on or 
before June 30, 1892, but made no provision for the 
remaining capital—viz., $5,000,000. Said amount of in- 
creased capital was never paid into the association in cash, 
either on or before June 30, 1892, or Iater. Said increase 
was made in the manner foliowing: 

*“On June 30, 1892, the firm of Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., Limited, declared a dividend of 200 per cent on 
their capital stock of $5,000,000. Theamount of this divi- 
dend thus declared was $10,000,000. On said June 30, 
1892, the firm of Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limited, also 
declared a dividend upon their then capital of $5.000,000 of 
200 per cent., making the amount of the dividend thus 
declared $10,000,000. Checks were given by Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, to their members, and by Car- 
negie Brothers & Co, Limited, to their members, for 
their several shares of said dividends, said members being 
the subscribers to the articles of association of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Limited. . 

‘*These checks thus given to said members were 1n- 
dorsed over by them in payment of their several subscrip- 
tions to the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited. In fact, 
no cash was paid by either of said limited companies, 
neither by Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limited, nor by 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited. Tnere was not cash in 
bank to the credit of either company to meet said checks 
thus by each drawn. bios Be 

‘* Subsequently Casveste, Phipps & Co., Limited, 
having retained assets cient to pay their obligations 


other than those assumed by the Carnegie Steel Company, 
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Limited, conveyed to the Carnegie Steel Company, Lim- 
ited, all their property, real and personal. All these assets 
of Carnegie Brothers & Co, Limited, ut the time of said 
articles of association of 1892, and for sume time prior 
thereto, were chiefly in the shape of real and personal 
estate. 

*“*Tt would have been impossible for said company to 
have paid said cnecks thus drawn by them without sell- 
ing the whole or part of said property, real and personal, 
all of which was needed for the conduct of the business 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, and was there 
after used by them in carrying on their business.” 

Mr. McCook also called attention to the fact that three 
of the oldest partners, Henry Phipps, Jr., Henry M. Curry 
and F. T. F. Lovejoy, and several smaller holders of 
interests are in sympathy with Mr. Frick and opposed to 
Mr. Carnegie’s present attempt. 


The Iron Clad Agreement. 


The ‘‘ iron clad agreement ’’ is as follows: 

“This agreement, taking effect by and between 
Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limited, and Carnegie, Phipps 
& Co., Limited, hereinafter styled the association, and 
(name of retiring partner), all of Pennsylvania. 

‘* The said (name of retiring partner), for and in con- 
sideration of covenants and agreements hereinafter men- 
tioned, to be kept, done and performed by the said (retir- 
ing partner) association, and for and ino consideration 
further of a cash payment this day made on account of 
this agreement, as evidenced by certain receipt vouchers 
of even date with the signing hereof, does now covenant 
and agree, tor himself, his heirs, executors and assigns, to 
sell on demand, as provided hereinafter, to assign, set over 
and transfer in such manner and form as may be deemed 
necessary, or advised by counsel to said assoviation, or to 
etiher of them, or to such person or persons as they shall 
designate: 

‘** All and singular the interests held by him, the said 
(retiring partner), in the following named associations 
and companies, to wit: Of the paid up capital of —-——; 
Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limited (number of shares) ; 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited; H C. Frick Coke Com- 
pany, Keystone Bridge Company, Union Supply Com- 
pany, Limited; Youghiogheny Railroad Company, Lim- 
ited; Youghiogheny Water Company and Mt. Pleasant 
Water Company, together with all undivided or surplus 
profits in any way applicable thereto at date of (sale or 
retiring partner) and all dividends declared on or after 
same date. 

‘On the part of said associations it is agreed: 

“To account to the said (retiring partner) for the full 
book value of the said interest hereinbefore mentioned 
(at the date of retirement), and after deducting from 
their aggregated value as aforesaid such charges and 
claims as may properly and lawfully appear in their 
account with him, to pay the balance remaining in cash 
or notes, as provided in a certain agreement dated January 
10, 1887, and further, upon the establishment of the book 
value of said interests at time of retirement, to make up a 
Statement of account showing the balance due the said 
(retiring partner), and so soon thereafter as the parties in 
interest may be able to confer to make settlement thereof 
as before provided. 

It is farther understood and agreed that this agree- 
ment is to be considered as a part of and supplemental to 
certain like agreements dated January 10 1887, currently 
known as the ‘iron clad’ agreements, the one between 
the partners composing the association of Carnegie 
Brothers & Co., Limited, and the other between the part- 
ners composing the association of Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., Limited, and is made in accordance therewith and 
subject to all the provisions thereof. 

_ tt is farther distinctly understood and agreed that 
this agreement shall have the same effect and be fully 
considered an absolute sale and transfer beyond recall 
by said (retiring partner), to such assign as the said asso- 
clations may elect, of all the interests covered hereby or 
mentioned herein, conditioned only upon the payment 
hereafter, as provided hereinbefore by the said associa- 
hous of the balance due thereon, the sole intent and 
ultimate purpose of this agreement being to restrain, 
pending the establishment of the book value of the inter- 
ests, the payment of the balance of their value and their 
formal transfer and assignment, under this agreement, all 
and singular, the parties hereto, from any action concern- 
ing or disposition ot the said interests, or any part thereof, 
other than that contemplated in the before cited agree- 
ment of January 10, 1887, and specifically covered by this 
Supplement thereto. In witness whereof the parties in 
interest have signed, sealed and delivered this memoran- 
dum of agreement, this —— day of ——. 

** CARNEGIE BROTHERS & Co., LIMITED. 
** CARNEGIE, Puipps & Co.”’ 
(Name of retiring partner. ) 


On December 30 the list of shareholders of the Car- 
Negie Steel Company, Limited, was as follows: 
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The following changes have taken place since Decem- 
ber 30, 1899: 
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Held by F. T. 
1899 
Held by F. T. F. Lovejoy, trustee, January 1, 1900. ‘*/ 


a Te) 


F. Lovejoy, trustee, December 30, 


The Damascus Steel Company.—The Damascus Steel 
Company of Pittsburgh, with works at Carnegie. Pa., 
manafacturers of high grade tool steel, have decided to 
remove their plant to Parkersburg, W. Va. A site of 
about 60 acres has been secured, on which the Damascus 
Steel Company will build a rolling mill and forge shop 
and greatly increase their capacity for the manufacture 
of Damascus tool steel. The Fulton Tool Mfg. Company 
of Canal Fulton, Ohio, and the Crown Wire Company of 
Duquesne. Pittsburgh, will also remove to Parkersburg, 
occupying part of the site of 60 acres. 


ii, 
—_— 





The drilling tool and machine shop business of the Oil 
Well Supply Company of Pittsburgh has grown so rapidly 
and to snch proportions that for some time past the 
Twenty first street department of that concern in Pitts- 
burgh has been very much crowded, and the firm found 
it absolutely necessary to enlarge their plant. They now 
occupy the east side of Twenty first street from the Al- 
legheny Valley railway to the Allegheny River, and have 
just parchased the Ireland & Hughes property on the 
opposite side of Twenty first street, which is 87 feet wide 
by something over 400 feet deep, extending from the 
Allegheny Valley railway to the river. This will give 
the Oil Well Supply Company greatly increased facilities, 
and enable that concern to put up a machine shop and tool 
works of larger capacity. As yet no definite plans have 
been made as to the new building, but it is expected 
these will be defined in a short time and work commenced 
as soon as possible. 


The Chicago Time Register Company, manufacturers 
of autograph. numerical and compnting time recorders, 
have removed their offices from the Fisher Building to 
9 and 11 South Water street, Chicago. The company 
now have agencies at 189 Broadway, New York; 911 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut streets, Pniladel- 
phia; 848 Markbam street, Toronto, Canada, and 5 Brad- 
ford avenue, Redcross street, London, E. C., England. 








OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM G. CRAMP. 


William G. Cramp, for many years dockmaster of the 
William Cramp & Sons’ Ship & Engine Building Com- 
‘pany, Philadelphia, died suddenly from paralysis, on 
February 12, at his home in Philadelphia, aged 77 years. 
He was born in Kensington, his father, Jacob Cramp, be- 
ing a brother of the founder of the present Cramp build- 
ing firm, and was taught the trade of shipbuilding by his 
uncle. From 1876, until November of last year, when he 
retired, Mr. Cramp held the position of dockmaster, in 
which he gained an enviable reputation. 


ORRIN L JENKS. 


Orrin L. Jenks died at Port Huron, Mich., on February 
5, aged 58 years He was born in Birmingham, Mich., 
and went to Port Huron in 1852. In 1862 his father, 
William S. Jenks, and himself established the Phoenix 
Iron Works, which have been in existence ever since. A 
very successful business was built up under the manage 
ment of Mr. Jenks. A few years ago the Jenks Ship- 
building Company were organized, with William S. Jenks 
as president and Orrin L. Jenks as vice-president and 
treasurer. The deceased, however, had been practically 
the director of the company from the date of their organi- 
zation. Of late the company had embarked in the con- 
struction of steel vessels, three of which are now on the 
stocks in their yards. 


GEORGE W. HALE. 


George W. Hale, a retired iron merchant, died on the 
8th inst, after a short illness, at his residence in Chicago. 
George W. Hale was born at Bridgewater, N. Y., in 1829. 
In 1834 his father, Samuel Hale, removed with his family 
to Kenosha, Wis., where for a quarter of a century he 
conducted a large general merchandise business. In 1859 
the family removed to Chicago and Samuel Hale founded 
the iron firm of Hale & Ayer, for many years the largest 
of their kind in that city. The firm were burned out in 
the big fire, but in the following spring they built their 
large warehouse at Lake street and Michigan avenue. It 
was used afterward for some years by the Illinois Central 
Railroad and by 8S. D. Kimbark. After the death of his 
father and of John B. Ayer, the other partner in the firm, 
George W. Hale founded the firm of Hale, Cleveland, 
Bonnell & Co., who became the successors of Hale & Ayer. 
George W. Hale was the senior partner until 1882, when 
he retired from active business. 


GEORGE J. ECKERT. 


George J. Eckert, one of the best known citizens of 
Reading, Pa., who for the past 87 years has been a prom- 
inent manufacturer of fire brick in that city, died on Feb- 
ruary 10, aged 73 years. 


PERSONAL. 


John T. Wheeler, formerly in the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Company, 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the Sargent Company, at Chicago, with office at 
675 Old Colony Building. 


William White of Pittsburgh has just returned from a 
trip to Mexico. 


Newton Parker, steel inspector for the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, at Pittsburgh, has received an ap- 
ointment as inspector of steel for the United States 

avy, at Midvale Steel Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


James McKillips, who has been connected with the 
Bureau of Costs Department of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, has been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant auditor of the company, made vacant by the 
appointment of J. C. Campbell, recently made auditor. 


Byron Robertson, traffic manager for the Pressed Stee] 
Company of Pittsburgh, has resigned from the service of 
that concern. 


Thomas Palmer, traffic manager for the American 
Steel Hoop Company of Pittsburgh, has resigned, and will 
engage in other business. 


B. F. Jones, senier of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, 
Pittsburgh, has gone to Florida. 





A. 8. Hay of London expects to sail for home next 
week. 





For the first time in the history of the Pittsburgh 
coal trade a large shipment has been made to the East 
by rail. The Pittsburgh Coal Company began the ship- 
ment last week of 600 cars of coal to the David Judson 
Coal Company of Troy, N. Y. The Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road have asked bids for 750,000 tons of coal, to be de- 
livered between March 1, 1900, and February 28, 1901. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


Work on the new Bessemer plant being built by the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, is progressing rap- 
idly, and it is expected to have the plant ready for operation 
within a couple of months. The contract for two soaking pit 
furnaces has been placed with Alex Laughlin & Co., engineers 
and contractors, Lewis Block, Pittsburgh. A sub-contract for 
some machinery ‘n connection with these soaking pits has been 
placed with the Lloyd Booth Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


The first of the three new blast furnaces of the National 
Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, will be blown in this 
week. 


It is stated on very good authority that a contract has been 
placed for the building of a large blast furnace and basic open 
hearth plant in Monongahela Valley, near Pittsburgh. 


The Totten & Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., builders of iron and steel works machinery, have 
received a contract from the Wilkes Rolling Mill Company, 
Sharon, Pa., for one 26-inch sheet mill, work on which will be 
commenced at an early date. The Totten & Hogg Company have 
also furnished a 24-inch continuous train with tables, together 
with a large lot of other machinery and castings, for the How- 
ard Axle Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, at 
West Homestead, Pa. 

Machinery. 


At the annual meeting of the Hartford Machine Screw Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., held last week, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President and treasurer, G. A. Fairfield; 
secretary, Daniel Morrell; assistant treasurer, J. K. Lanman; 
assistant secretary, J. W. Morrell. Directors—G. A. Fairfield, 
Charies M. Beach, Daniel Morrell, J. W. Morrell, William 8. 
Andrews and J. K. Lanman. 


The Morgan Engineering Company of Alliance, Ohio, were 
incorporated at Columbus, Ohio, February 9, with a capital stock 
of $3,000,000, half of which is preferred and half common. The 
preferred stuck is to bear 6 per cent. interest per annum, and 
the common stock is to take the remainder up to 6 per cent., 
after which both are to share alike. The company are to deal 
in hydraulic, electric, pneumatic, gas and power machinery, in- 
cluding guns and other ordnance supplies. The incorporators 
are William Henry Morgan, William H. Ramsey, Mrs. Marrie M. 
Ramsey, Nanette Sharer Morgan of Alliance, and E. N. Huggins 
of Columbus. 


Edson Mfg. Company, 134 Commercial street, Boston, Mass., 
who manufacture patent trench pumps, force pumps, manhole 
and pile sinking pumps, &c., and the Edson odorless sewage 
disposal outfit, have leased the adjoining building, covering two 
numbers, and will add it to their present quarters. They will 
occupy the extension about March 1. The concern have recently 
made a large shipment of the Edson odorless sewage disposal 
outfits to Cuba, where others of the same style have been in use 
since the island has been under United States control. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company, builders of the well-known 
Babcock & Wilcox horizontal water tube boilers, have received 
a contract from the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, for equip- 
ping the ore carriers of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company with 
12,000 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox marine boilers. They have 
also received a contract recently from the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company of Pueblo, Col., for 6000 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers. This concern are building large new shops at Bayonne, 
N. J., on the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. The 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh have the contract for 
the iron buildings, which will be very large and which will be 
equipped with modern machinery for the manufacture of the 
Babcock & Wilcox type of boilers. In one month recently the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company took orders for about 87,000 horse- 
power boilers, the largest month’s business in the history of the 
concern. All these orders were for the United States, no foreign 
business whatever being included. About April 1 the offices of 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company, now in Rooms 1012-1014 Car- 
negie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., will be removed to Rooms 1217- 
1218 Empire Building, Fifth and Liberty streets, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


The Lincoln Foundry Company of Pittsburgh, builders of 
rolls, are making small addition to their plant. 


The Sergeant Mfg. Company, Greensboro, N. C., whose ma- 
chine shop and office were burned on January 1, are about to 
commence to erect buildings much more substantial than those 
that were destroyed. The new machine shop, which will be 48 
x 182 feet, of two stories, will be a combination of brick and 
iron. The saw mill manufacturing department was unaffected 
by the fire and has been kept running very busily. The equip- 
ment of the machine shop will be the most modern, and the 
company expect in a short time to be doing a larger and more 
widely extended business than ever. 

The Salem Iron Works, Salem, N. C., are getting out a ma- 
chine for making railroad cross ties, under the name of the 
Champion cross tie machine, which is said to turn out a com- 
plete cross tie in less than a minute. The company are more 


crowded with orders in their various lines, more especially saw 
mills, than at auy time in the history of the concern. 
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G. F. Glascock & Son, founders and machinists, Greensboro, 
N. C., had a very satisfactory trade last year in their general 
lines, as well as in the sale of their patent safety andirons. 
Work was also good in their jobbing shop. 


The Underfeed Stoker Company of America were incorporat- 
ed last week at Newark, N. J., with a capital of $1,000,000, to 
manufacture an automatic stoker on what is known as the un- 
derfeed principle. Among the incorporators are several prom- 
inent business men of Toronto, including Geo. Gooderham, W. R. 
Brock, Thomas A. Rowan, James L. Ross, Elias Rogers, Lloyd 
Harris and James B. Dill. Of the capital stock, $250,000 is a 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred issue and $750,000 common stock. 


The machine shops of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., 
were totally destroyed by fire on February 7, involving a loss of 
nearly $100,000, partly covered by insurance. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, state that 
it is evident the smaller factories are making every effort to 
compete with the larger concerns by using labor saving devices. 
This company are receiving many inquiries for air compressing 
apparatus. This is supplied in any capacity, either for connec- 
tion to present power or equipped with steam or gasoline engine, 
or with electric motor. 

The Erie Pump & Engine Company of Erie, Pa., have re- 
cently bought the shops and plant of the old Davis-Farrar Com- 
pany. The plan is to continue the business upon substantially 
the same lines, making centrifugal pumps and small vertical 
engines their leading specialties. 


The General Fire Equipment Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
who commenced Aprii 1, 1899, supply complete fire and 
steam heating equipments and deal largely in pipe, fittings, 
valves, and new and second-hand machinery. At present they 
are putting in an entire system of automatic sprinklers and hy- 
drants for the Belton Cotton Mills, Belton, S. C., and a similar 
equipment with the addition of steam heating for the Orr Cot- 
ton Company, Anderson, S. C. 


The Park Mfg. Company, Charlotte, N. C., manufacture a 
boiler feed pump and heater combined, the main feature of which 
is the variable stroke, which can be adjusted to meet the re- 
quirements of the boiler without stopping the pump and so 
making a continuous boiler feed. The company have a jobking 
shop principally kept busy with cotton mill repairs. 


At Pittsburgh the application of the Leechburg Foundry & 
Machine Company for a decree and dissolution was presented 
for final order last week. The company sold their plant a year 
* ago to the Mesta Machine Company, and have on hand the sum 
of $200,000 for distribution among the stockholders. Of this 
amount $134,000 goes to George Mesta, the principal holder. 

The Meadville Malleable Iron Company have been organized 
and will erect a plant at Meadville, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh Meter Company of East Pittsburgh are recelv- 
ing numerous orders for their low pressure regulator, especially 
adapted for securing a steady light in connection with the use of 
natural gas or the Welsbach light. 


The Davies Casting Machine Company, Warren, Ohio, have 
just about completed the installation of a double machine for 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., of 900 
tons capacity. They have also just about completed the build- 
ing of a 400-ton machine for the Dunbar Furnace Company, at 
Dunbar, Pa. These two machines will be in operation in a very 
short time. The Davies Casting Machine Company have in- 
quiries from other parties with reference to placing orders for 
the Davies casting machine, but the concern are not booking 
any orders until certain negotiations now under way have either 
been concluded or given up. The Davies casting machine is 
also being installed at the furnace plant of the Shenango Fur- 
nace Company, at Sharpsville, Pa. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Stephens Gas Improvement Company, capitalized in 
West Virginia at $220,000, have been organized at New Castle, 
Pa., for the manufacture of gas making machinery. The incor- 
porators are Eli Stephens, R. T. Vanvalkenburg of Muncie, Ind., 


= J. Ed. Duff, Samuel McCreary and R. D. Crawford of New 
astle. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Company of East Berlin, Conn., have 
just completed two large highway bridges at Long Lake, N. Y., 
and are now putting up a 200-foot span at Stuyvesant Falls, 
N. Y., a large highway bridge at Hillsborough, N. H., and a two- 
— trolley bridge across the Naugatuck River at Waterbury, 

onn. 

W. D. Kent Iron Company of Chicago have been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital of $25,000, for the manufacture of ar- 
chitectural and structural iron. The incorporators are W. D. 
Kent, 8. D. Snow and C. C. Ole, all of Chicago. 


The Superior Fence Machine Company of Detroit, Mich., 
have been incorporated, with a capital of $20,000, for the manu- 
facture of fence machines, &c. The incorporators are C. D. 
Merritt, W. H. Smith and H. L. Minds, all of Detroit. 


Gerst Bros. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, are greatly extending 
their operations in the manufacture of architectural iron work. 
Yard space has been increased 100 x 135 feet. Foundry is being 
equipped with a Colliau cupola to be served by a Green rotary 
blower with direct connected engine. The structural depart- 
ment has Installed a 24-inch Long & Allstatter punch, Newton 
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cold saw and a double head rotary planer made by Riverside 
Iron Works, Kansas City. Overhead travelers are an added 
convenience and are provided with Weston triplex spur gear 
blocks. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Company of East Berlin, Conn., are 
putting up two iarge buildings for the National Coal Car Com- 
pany at Everett, Mass.; a gas plant for the Peekskill Gas Com- 
pany at Peekskill, N. Y.; a retort house for the Penn Yan Gas 
Light Company at Penn Yan, N. Y.; a large car barn and power 
house for the electric raiiroad at Montville, Conn.; the iron 
roofs for the new plant of the Nichols Chemical Company at 
New York; two large buildings for the J. H. Horn & Sons Com- 
pany at South Lawrence, Mass.; a machine shop for the 
Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Company at Bridgeport, Conn.; a new 
machine shop for the Norwalk Iron Works at South Norwalk, 
Conn.; a large steel building covering pier 13 at New York; 
a power house for the Middletown Gas & Electric Company at 
Middletown, N. Y., besides a large number of smaller contracts. 
They are running their plant full time and report business 
exceedingly brisk. 


A charter has been granted to the Safety Fire Escape Com- 
pany of Philadeiphia, capitalized at $100,000. 


The American Brass Mfg. Company were incorporated in 
New Jersey by Frank W. Webb, Edwin Howland, Alan P. Smith, 
Jr., Julian J. G. McShane and William McShane, capital $500,- 
000, to continue the business of manufacturing plumbers’ sup- 
plies now conducted by the Henry McShane Mfg. Company in 
Baltimore, Md. At the same time there was incorporated the 
F. W. Webb Mfg. Company to continue the business now con- 
ducted by the Henry McShane Mfg. Company in Boston. 


The brass foundry of A. & T. McKenna, at 218-222 Third 
avenue, Pittsburgh, was slightly damaged by fire on Monday 
night, February 5. ‘The fire will not interfere with the execu- 
tion of orders. This firm are prepared to make to order light 
stamped work and small turned articles in brass, aluminum, &c. 

The Youngstown Bridge Company, Youngstown, Ohio, re- 
cently shipped a 60-foot plate girder bridge for Havana, Cuba. 
The company have also completed a three-span bridge for the 
S. & G. Railroad to span the Savannah River. The center span 
is a plate girder 160 fect long. 


The stockholders of the Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have voted to increase the bonded indebted- 
ness of the company from nothing to $750,000. 


oo 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
American Axe & Tool Company, held in Pittsburgh on 
February 7, the following directors and officers were 
re-elected: Directors: C. W. Hubbard, Sr., Geo. T. 
Lane, Ethan Rogers, F. T. Powell, J. H. Mann, Frank E. 
Mann, A. C. Mann, Robert Mann, Robert Gibson, C. H. 
Wier, C. W. Mackey, H. M. Knickerbacker, 8. A. Rankin, 
J. H. Lockhart, C. W. Hubbard, Jr. Officers: ©. W. 
Hubbard, Jr., president and treasurer; F. T. Powell, 
first vice-president; C. H. Wier, second vice-president; 
S. Winsor Baker, secretary; T. BH. Moritz, assistant 
secretary. 


The trustees of-Columbia University have decided to 
establish courses in marine engineering and naval archi- 
tecture in connection with the School of Mechanical En- 
gineering. Professor Cathcart, formerly of the engineer- 
ing department of the United States Navy, will be the 
head of the new department. The course will include 
boiler design, marine auxiliaries, appliances, materials 
and propelling machinery, as well as architectural de- 
sign and mold loft practice. Designs for special vessels 
and machinery will be required as a graduation thesis 
from candidates for degrees. A course in locomotive en- 
gineering, under Prof. E. L. Custer, formerly of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, will also be started. 


The Edison Electric Company are about to supply to 
Santa Ana, Cal., electricity generated at the Santa Clara 
River in the San Bernardino Mountains 100 miles away. 
The company are already supplying Los Angeles with 
electricity from the same source at a distance of 83 
miles. 


European advices state that several large German 
iron works have contracted for the entire output of the 
great mines of the Loussavara district in Norway, for a 
term of years. Deposits estimated to contain 233,000,000 
tons of ore are said to have been discovered, and these 
will be developed by German capital. 


The American Bell Telephone Company have ab- 
sorbed the People’s Telephone Company of New Orleans, 
La., who were an independent organization in that city, 
and will immediately begin the equipment of a long dis- 
tance system, connecting New Orleans with New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and other cities. 





The new plant of the Pennsylvania Lead Company, at 
Lockton, near Pittsburgh, is about ready for operation. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 








In many branches of the Iron trade buyers and sellers 
are still pretty far apart, nor have events shaped them- 
selves as yet to make an early breaking of the deadlock 
probable. So far as Pig Iron is concerned, there are re- 
ports that some important sales of Foundry Iron have 
been made for shipment abroad. One block of 20,000 
tons is spoken of. It appears, too, that negotiations are 


pending for the sale of considerable quantities of 


Basic Pig for Germany, to be delivered during the second 


half of this year. The rise in prices in Europe and the 


continued heavy consumption may prove the most potent 


factors in steadying values here. Pittsburgh again re- 


ports sales of magnitude of Bessemer Pig for the first 
half of the current year, and little significance is at- 
tached to the easing of prices in small lots offered by sec- 
ond hands. 

It is understood that conferences have taken place be- 
tween the leading producers of Steel Billets and a very 
large consuming interest. Propositions and counter prop- 
ositions have been made, involving about 100,000 tons of 
Steel, but the negotiations have been broken off. In the 
meantime a moderate business is going on the basis of 


$33 at mill in the Central West. At least one good sale 


of Sheet Bars is recorded. 

In Finished Iron and Steel we may note the contract 
made by the National Tube Company for the delivery of 
40 miles of P'pe to Guadalajara, Mexico. 

Some good orders are coming up for Structural Mate- 
rial, and the bridge shops continue busy. In this branch 
the prospects are very satisfactory. 

The car builders continue to be good buyers of Bars 
and Shapes, and new business is constantly coming up. 

The Plate trade is still weak in spite of the fact that 
some lots of magnitude have been placed lately. 

In the Steel Rail trade there is some complaint of 
shading on light sections, while in the standard sections 
the outside lots previously referred to are still unsold. 
It is understood that an arrangement has been arrived at 
between the Rail makers and the latest addition to the 
ranks of producers by which some tonnage is guaran- 
teed. 


In the Metal trade Tin has continued its upward 
movement and has now crossed 30c. per pound. 

The long pending sale of Lake Copper to the leading 
manufacturers of the Naugatuck Valley seems to have 
been consummated. Report has it that the Calumet & 
Heclu Company placed 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds on 
the basis of 16c. per pound, the buyers presumably being 


guaranteed against a decline. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 


15, Feb Jan 17, Feb 15, 
Fee. oO 1900,' 1899, ° 


PIG IRON : 
i . 2, Standard, Phil- 
Foieiphin ©” _ Higa ea ss $22.50 $22.75 $22.75 $12.25 
’ 2, Southern, Cin- 
oo a oe ie ae 20.25 20.25 20.25 1200 
Foundry Pig, No 2, Local, Chicago. 23.50 2.50 23.50 a 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh........... 24.90 24.90 24.90 414 
Gray Forge, Bittsburgh sii 21.00 ~=21,00 4 4 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago. . 25.00 2%.00 2, 4 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Stee! Billets, Pittsburgh........ oan 83.00 38.00 34. 18,00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia.......... 3650 3650 37.00 ae 
Steel ee bee er sepaenee _— —— — J 
Wire s, Pittsbu lee ween noes 
Steel Rails, Sisavy, Easton Mill.... 33.00 33.00 35.00 20.00 
Spikes, Tidewater.............. ee ee 2.65 2.65 2.65 1.50 


Splice Bars, Tidewater.............. 225 230 230 115 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago.........s000. 19.0 19:00 18.00 8.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia......... 22.00 23.00 21.50 has 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago ...........+. 23.50 2.50 25.00 4 
O Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... ... 26.00 26.00 26.00 138. 
O. Car Wheels, Chi as secsee 2400 24.00 21.00 8 00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadel * eae 22.00 2200 2050 1 ¥ 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago........ 17.00 17.50 18.00 8. 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia,.... 2.20 2.20 20 1,20 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown... 2.15 2.15 2.15 : = 
Steel Bars, Tidewater .......0...... 240 2.40 2.40 ee 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh .. .......... 220 2.20 2.2 4 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............. 2.35 2.35 2.40 a4 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh............ 2.20 2.20 2.20 wd 
anne, TABS WGBEE.. .cccnvcscvcsesce 2.40 2.40 2.40 i 
Beams, Pittsburgh seer eccecees eeeece 2.25 2.25 ry 135- 
Angles, Tidewater ........... inhene 2.40 2.40 = a 
Angles, Pittsburgh ‘~iceeen wie’ 2.25 2.25 2. ot 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh ... 1.90 190 2.05 iss 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh.... 2 25 2.25 2.35 4 
Sheets, No. 27, Chicago _.............0 3.00 8.00 8.00 a 
Sheets, No 27, Pittsburgh..... aes’ “ae 2.90 2,85 Ly 
Barb Wire, fob yore nd ecccees et 2 yd 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 4 5 . 
ee ener - 2.50 2.50 2.50 1,35. 
METALS: 

Commer, Mew YWork..ccesccoscecsesss 1600 16.25 16.25 18.00 
Spel ter, St. Louis ...,.....cccccccccee 40660 465 4390 red 
NSS a eee m 4.70 4.70 4.70 4 
RE ae pacbauns 4.60 4,60 4.67% 430 
Tek SO RUE xeessesnes wee" $6.53 = Se yo 
Antimony, Hallett, New York...... ‘ & a 5 
Nickel, New York ——— 38.00 38.00 38,00 38.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

Sn ee ee 4.84 4.84 4.84 3.44. 
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General conditions continue about as reported the past 
two or three weeks. Business is increasing moderately 
in some branches, but in other directions trade is quiet 
and buyers are holding off in the expectation of lower 
prices. Considerable confidence is expressed by manu- 
facturers and sales agents, who believe that as spring ap- 
proaches the general demand must surely become much 
greater. Consumption is on a large scale, and it is an 
undoubted fact that many of the heavy consumers are- 
not in possession of much stock and are obliged to pur- 
chase frequently to keep their works in operation. The 
arguments seem to be more strongly in favor of values: 
being sustained than that prices will show much decline. 
Railroads are having remarkably good traffic, notwith- 
standing the fact that shipments of grain are now much 
below what they were last year at this time, which is 
caused by farmers holding their grain for better prices. 
Traftic managers state that the longer such shipments 
are held back the heavier will be the movement during 
the spring months. Railroad business is so excellent that 
the railroads continue to be good buyers of all kinds of 
manufactured products. ' 


Pig Iron,—Although some large inquiries are in the 
market, and a fairly good demand exists for small quan- 
tities, the actual condition of trade the past week has 
been one of quietness. Some of the large buyers who 
had been expected to place contracts by this time for the 
last half of the year have withdrawn inquiries and will 
take their chances a little later. Others, however, are 
not fully covered for the present, and these are compelled 
to continually enter the market and make purchases, 
which they are doing in small quantities. The supply 
of ordinary Foundry Iron and of High Silicon Iron ap- 
pears to be growing larger, as deliveries are now being 
made more promptly. Prices of these classes of Iron are 
not so firmly held as they were a month back, although 
the leading furnace companies are still continuing to 
quote the prices named by them for the past couple of 
months. They insist that at an early day their position 
will be justitied. Manufacturers of Malleable Bessemer 
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occupy the strongest position in this market. The mal- 
leable casting works are consuming large quantities and 
appear to be taking up the entire production of furnaces 
making this class of product. The scarcity of Coke con- 
tinues, and some of the furnaces in this locality have 
been obliged to bank to await a better supply. Local 
lron is, therefore, held very firmly. We quote for cash 
as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. = a oy 00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1.......... 24.50 25.00 


Local Coke Foundry, No. 2.......... 23.50 in 24.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3.......... 22.50to 23.00 
pee OS eee 25.00 to 25.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, i cata sales 24.50 to 25.50 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon... 25.50 to 27.00 
SOU ESOME, THOS Beis Sec ccsncece 22.85 to 23.35 
Southern Coke, iis are Grad Gcw ahetate S1e' 21.85 to 22.35 
Southern Coke, N OS APSA errr: 20.85 to 21.30 
Southern Coke, No. ee ee 22.85to 2385 
Southern Coke, ee Cee 21.85 to 22.85 
WT I 6 60 016 6s 6. 0:0'e 06s ele ws 20.85 to .... 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 20.85 to 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

er I "46 1047s 5. 4'6:4.00 6 0 0 8b Beco 21.85 to 25.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 24.85 to 25.85 
DialeSDls TIOMNOMIGR, «6 < ccsccc.eswccess 25.00 to 26.00 
CE CUNO 6-5 on 0 65.00 6-0.5.5% 00.08 pe, “Ree 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

S per comt. BiUicon....ccccscccccer 32.30 to 32.80 


Bars.— A furtker improvement is observed in the de- 
mand for both Bar Iron and Soft Steel Bars. Buyers 
are seatteréd over all classes of consumers, and most of 
their orders call for quick delivery. The volume of busi- 
ness for the past week has been the largest for a long 
time. although confined for the most part to small lots. 
The Lakeside mill at Hammond, which has been idle for 
several years, is reported sold to Ohio parties for the 
purpose of manufacturing Merchant Iron. Mill ship- 
ments continue to be quoted at 2.30c. to 2.40c, Chicago, 
for Common Iron, 2.35c. to 2.45c. for Soft Steel Bars, and 
2.65e. for Bands. Jobbers quote small lots from stock at 
2.90c. for Bar Iron, 2.60c. to 2.65c. for Soft Steel Bars, and 
4c, for Norway and Swedish Iron. 


Car Material.—Car builders are securing numerous 
additional orders for cars, and their purchases of ma- 
terial, principally of Shapes and Axles, have been quite 
heavy duriug the pust week. Some are inquiring for 
round lots of Bar Iron. 


Structural Material.—The labor trouble in the local 
building trade has at last reached a crisis, and this week 
building operations have been almost completely stopped 
in this city. This causes all building projects to be post- 
poned, and if the labor troubles continue a considerable 
length of time it is possible that some important opera- 
tions will not be attempted this year. The demand for 
Structural Shapes has been quite light, particularly for 
building purposes. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
Mill shipments are queted as foliows, Chicago delivery: 
Beams, Channels and Zees, 15-inch and under, and 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 2.40c.; Beams, &c., 18 inches and 
over, and Angles over 6 inches and under 3 inches, 2.50c.; 
Tees, 2.45¢c.; Universal Plates, 2.45c. to 2.60c. Local 
yards are quoting small lots of Beams and Channels 
at 2.90e. to 3e.; Angles, 2.70c. rates, and Tees, 2.85c. 


Plates.— Few orders are now being received for mill 
shipments, as buyers not in immediate need of Plates are 
waiting until satisfied that the market has touched bot- 
tom. Mill representatives are more confident than they 
have been that prices are getting on a firm basis, and 
fewer reports are in circulation of extremely low rates 
being made. The demand from store shows some im- 
provement. Quotations on ordinary mill shipments, 
Chicago delivery, are as follows: Tank, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; 
Flange, 2.65c. to 2.85¢.; Marine, 3c. to 3.25c.; Fire Box, 
3.30¢. to 54e. Jobbers quote Tank from store at 2.80c. 
to 3c., and Flange, 3c. to 3.25c. 


Merchant Pipe.—Buyers are taking hold sparingly, 
notwithstanding the reported low stocks. Carload lots 
of Black Merchant Pipe are quoted at 50, 10 and 5 to 50 
and two 1(’s, and Galvanized Pipe at 57 and two 10's. 


Sheets. — Inquiries are being received, but few large 
buyers are closing, most of them are watching develop- 
ments as to the proposed Sheet mill consolidation. They 
would probably place orders at once if they were con- 
vinced that the consolidation would be consummated. 
It is probable that they would rather pay higher prices 
after the consolidation than place contracts now and 
have the project fall-*through, with the possible effect of 
making prices lower. Mill shipments are quoted at 
2.95¢e. to 3.15¢., Chicago, for No. 27 Black, and 75 and 5 
for Galvanized Sheets. Jobbers are having a continued 
zood demand for small lots from stock, quoting 3.30c. to 


3.45¢e. for No. 27 Black and 70 and 10 per cent. off on 
Galvanized. 


Merchant Steel.—Purchases are still confined to mod- 
erate quantities. Few inquiries for large lots are ex- 
pected ar this time of the year. Mill shipments, Chicago 
delivery, are quoted as follows: Smooth Finished Ma- 
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chinery Steel, 2.95¢c. to 3.05¢c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 
2.80c. to 3c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 3.60c. to 3.75c., 
base; Toe Calk, 3.20c. to 3.5Uc., base; Sleigh Shoe, 2.75c. 
to 3c.; Cutter Shoes, 3.45c. to 3.65¢.; Ordinary Tool Steel, 
7c. to 744c.; Special, 18c. and upward. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—A great deal of inquiry 
is being received for Rails of Standard Sections, and 
some transactions are likely to be closed within a few 
days. Manufacturers hold prices firmly at $35 to $40, 
according to quantity. A good business is being done in 
Rails of light sections, almost every week showing some 
sales for export as well as for domestic consumption. 
Prices are still maintained at $35 to $40, according to sec- 
tion. Prices of Track Fastenings are as follows: Steel 
Fish Plates, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Iron Fish Plates, 2.30c. to 
2.50¢c.; Spikes, 2.65c. to 2.75¢.; Track Bolts, with Hexa- 
gon Nuts, 3.95e. to 4c.; Square Nuts, 3.80c. to 3.85c.; Steel 
Links and Pins, 3.20c.; Iron Links and Pins, 3.15c. 


Old Material.— ‘Che supply of all kinds of Scrap ap- 
pears to be increasing rather than diminishing. Offers 
by smail dealers are now of larger quantities than they 
are ordinarily handling. Prices are in some cases a lit- 
ile lower than recently quoted. Old Car Wheels are 
firmly held, being quite scarce. Approximate market 
prices are as follows, per gross ton: 


CEE Bree Dee iii Sood 6 Sky. HUSA 23. ro » $24.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 19.0 20.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 21. 50 to 22.50 
i a ER as Soe Se 28.00 to 30.00 
8 A Ei Pa et ali SR Oy 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 17.00 to 18.00 
i ee ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Iron Fish Plates and Angle Bars...... 23.50 to 24.00 
Steel or Mixed lron and Steel ditto. 19.00 to 20.00 
SEE On eS oc ana. b oes canes dees e 27.00 to 28.00 
DeOOk CO Res i sv ks oe acicka kien’ oars 24.00 to 25.00 
ne: 1 Railroad Wrought............. 22.50 to 23.00 
eB er 19.00 to 19.50 
Shafting Iron and Soft Steel........ 19.00 to 20.00 
E FOP RO ia 5 sive c's ccd ejmate sole 16.00 to 17.00 

No RS a ee 14.00 to 15.00 
I TRC s Rake hE Cee tenees dass es 11.00 to 11.50 
Me MEU, CU2 ed cee scab adcatia 7.50to 8.00 
EGE SR hoi euls oe talemrmaees 13.50 to 14.00 
es: a IN ds tiv ec 5 oh ta Wr ae Be 9.50 to 10.00 
rom Gm BSG TOMES, ccc cc tcaaas 14.00 to 15.00 
Soft Steel Car Axie Turnings........ 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine Sho aa Pa” ae 12.00 to 13.00 
WEEE ND a4 ok 6 cia an ec mens aus 11.00 to 12.00 
Cast Borings an *Drillin RE cele erate me 8.50to 9.00 
Mixed Borings and Turnings......... 8.50to 9.00 
ae a ee 12.50 to 13.00 
BiG sak, SENN, Os 4 i0) rk d.gh ieee Qerece 6.00 to 6.50 
Botier anG SRIN BeCGD. ..... cccccccccse 15.00 to 16.00 
Pel 2) RRS OMe eR oes a waldedcncdes cored 13.50 to 14.50 
De ses LAM ade Sune caw oon mena 9.00 to 9.50 
Railroad Malleable Cast............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural Malleable Cast.......... 13.50 to 14.00 


Metals. — Carload lots of Lake Superior Copper are 
unchanged at 165€c., and Casting brands 164%4c. Spelter 
is steady, carioad lots being quoted at 4.90c. to 5c. Pig 
Lead is firm but unchanged at 4.65c. for Desilverized, 
and 4.75c.. Corroding, for February and March. 


Charles W. Davenport, Iron and Steel broker, has re- 
moved his office to room 616 at 36 La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, from his old quarters in the Jones & Laughlins 
Building, on West Lake street, which had been occupied 
by him for many years. 
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Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Raiding | 
PITTSBURGH, February 14, 1900. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Additional purchases of round lots of 
Bessemer Pig Iron by leading Steel interests are re- 
ported at the full price of $24, Valley furnace. So far as 
we can learn nothing of any account has been done in 
Bessemer Pig for the second half, but it is probable that 
$24 would be materially shaded for that delivery. A few 
stray lots of Bessemer Lron, ranging from 500 to 1000 
tons or more, are being offered by brokers and middle- 
inen at $24.50, Pittsburgh. There is a good deal of in- 
quiry for Gray Forge, and round lots have been sold at 
$21 to $21.75, Pittsburgh. Southern Forge is offered at 
$20.50, Silichace’ No. 2 Foundry is only fairly strong 
at $23, Pittsburgh. We quote: Bessemer, $24, at Valley 
furnace, the association price; No. 2 Foundry, $23; South- 
ern Gray Forge, $20.50; Local Forge, $21 to $21.25; Bes- 
semer, $24.50 for small lots and $24.90 in round lots from 
furnaces, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We note sales of Stand- 
ard Bessemer at $24, Valley furnace, and one lot of 500 
tons at $24.50, Pittsburgh. We also note a sale of 5000 
tons of Gray Forge for extended delivery at $21.25, Pitts- 
burgh, and 1000 tons for prompt shipment at $21, Pitts- 








burgh. Also a sale of 500 tons of No. 2 Soft Foundry 
Iron at $23, delivered f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel.— While the Steel market is quiet, it is said to 
be slightly improved as regards demand. We note a 
sale of 3000 tons to an Eastern consumer, also a sale of 
2000 tons at a price slightly lower than $35, maker’s mill; 
also a sale of 500 tons at $35, Pittsburgh. The market 
seems to be fairly strong at $34 to $35, maker’s mill. 


Sheet Bars. —We quote nominally at $35 at mill for 
long lengths. There is practically nothing doing. 


Muck Bar.— We quote Standard grades at $33. to 
$33.25, Pittsburgh. Some brands are being offered as 
low as $32.50. 

Skelp.— The Skelp market seems to be slightly 
stronger in tone. The minimum price of Grooved Iron 
or Steel is 1.95c., Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 2500 
tons of Grooved Skelp at 1.97\4c., Pittsburgh. 


Coke.— Very fancy prices are being paid by large con- 
sumers for both Furnace and Foundry Coke. We are 
advised that Furnace Coke in large lots has sold at $3.50 
a ton, and Foundry Coke for prompt shipment as high as 
$4 and $4.25 a ton. There is an enormous demand for 
Coke, and it can hardly be had at any price. 


Serap.— We note a sale of 100 tons of Country Mixed 
Steel Scrap at $17.50, delivered, Pittsburgh. 


(By Mail.) 


Tonnage in both finished and raw material since 
the first of the year has been far below what had been 
expected. This can probably be largely accounted for 
by the fact that nearly all buyers throughout the coun- 
try believe that materially lower prices will rule over 
first half of the year, and are only purchasing to cover 
their actual needs instead of placing liberal orders, as is 
usual at this season of the year. The outlook for spring 
trade is only fair, and owing to the very high prices pre- 
vailing on all kinds of Iron and Steel it is not expected 
that demand will be as heavy as in former years, Pig 
Iron is strong at $24, Valley furnace, for large lots, but 
small lots are being offered at $24.50, Pittsburgh, or 
lower. Steel is quoted at $33 to $34, maker’s mill. 
Where have been no important changes in prices of Fin- 
ished Material, but the tendency on some lines is toward 
lower values. 


Ferromanganese.— We quote domestic at $125 for 
small lots. For large lots this price would be shaded. 


Plates.—The Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, are 
now furnishing to the Pressed Steel Car Company about 
1200 tons of Plates daily, which would guarantee about 
400,000 tons for a year. With the increase in capacity 
being made at the McKee’s Rocks plant of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company it is likely this tonnage will be in- 
creased to 1600 tons per day before long. The Pressed 
Steel Car Company expect to make from 125 to 140 cars 
daily soon, and about 12 tons of Plates and other shapes 
are used in each car. The prices on Plates furnished by 
the Carnegie Steel Company to the Pressed Steel Car 
Company are based on the price of Bessemer Pig Iron 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The general demand for Plates is only 
fair and prices do not show any improvemert. We 
quote Tank Plate, 4-inch and heavier, at 2.25c. for wide 
sizes. Shell is 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Flange, 2.50c. to 2.60c.; 
Marine, 2.60c. to 2.70c.; Fire Box, 3c. to 3.50c., depending 
on quality. We note a sale of a round lot of Basic 
Sheared Plates. For narrow sizes the above price might 
be shaded by some mills. 


Structural Material.—No large contracts have re- 
cently been given out, but a good many small orders are 
being placed which aggregate considerable tonnage. 
The Structural mills are well filled up with work and 
the outlook for this year is that consumption of Struc. 
tural Material will be the heaviest ever known, in spite 
of the present high prices. We quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels, 15-inch and under, 2.25c.; over 15-inch, 2.35c.; 
Angles. 3 to € inch, 2.25¢c.; Angles, smalier than 23-inch 
and larger than o-inch. 2.35c.; Flat Bars, 2.25¢c.; Pins, 
» 2Ae.- Grooved Rolled Plates. 2.30e. to ¥.35¢c.: Universal 
Mill Plates, 2.35¢.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 2.30c.; Zees, 
83-inch and larger, 2.25c. all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bars.— The Bar trade remains in practically the same 
condition noted in this report last week. A fair amount 
of orders is being placed, but they are mostly for small 
lots. Buyers continue to be apprehensive of lower prices 
and are buying only as actual needs demand. We quote 
Iron Bars, Valley miil, at 2.15c. and Steel Bars at 2.20c., 
half extras. Pitsburgh mills quote Steel Bars and Re- 
fined Iron Bars at 2.25c. at mill, half extras. 
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Merchant Steel.—Demand is quiet and low prices are 
being made by some mills that are in need of tonnage. 
The trade are buying only in small lots for immediate 
wants. We have reduced prices on several lines and 
now quote: Soft Machinery Steel, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Tire, 
2.50ce. to 2.60c.; Toe Calk, 2.75¢c. to 3c.; Open Hearth 
Spring, 3.25c. to 3.50c.; Sleigh Shoe, 2.50c. to 2.75c.; Cut- 
ter Shoes, tapered and bent, 3.75c.; Rolled Lay Steel, 
3.75¢c.; Hammered Lay Steel, 4.25c. to 4.50c.; Plow Slabs, 
2.75¢c. to 3c.; Pick, Cant Hook and Wedge Steel, Open 
Hearth, 4c.; Crucible, 5c.; Tool Steel, 7c. and upward; 
freight allowance not to exceed 25c.; terms, except Tool 
Steel, 30 days net cash. The lower prices quoted above 
are for carloads and the higher prices for small lots. 


Sheets.— The probability is that the deal for the con- 
solidation of the Sheet mills will be put through in a 
short time. We understand that only four mills, three 
in the Pittsburgh and one in the Wheeling district, are 
not included. It is expected that prices will be higher 
in the event of the consolidation being effected. Some 
mills are refusing to meet present prices and are only 
running one or two mills. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets 
at 2.90c. to 3c.; No. 28, 3c. to 3.10c. Some mills are hold- 
ing for the higher prices. The market on Galvanized 
Sheets is strong and we quote at 75 and 5 per cent. 
at mill, with 15c. freight. 


Skelp. — There is nothing new to report in the Skelp 
trade, which continues quiet, with prices only fairly 
strong. We quote Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp for or- 
dinary widths at 1.90c. to 2c. Special stock for Boiler 
Tubes is quoted at 2.10c. to 2.25c. We quote Sheared 
Iron and Steel Skelp at 2.25c. to 2.35c., f.o.b. Pitsburgh. 


Pipes and Tubes.—The New York office of the Na- 
tional Tube Company have just closed a contract for 40 
miles of the Converse Lock Joint Pipe for the Guadala- 
jara Water Works, at Guadalajara, Mexico. The sizes 
range from 3 inches to 18 inches, and the order will take 
from two to three months to fill. The new prices on 
Black and Galvanized Pipe, referred to in’ this report 
last week, will not be ready for the trade before Febru- 
ary 20 and possibly March 1. We quote: Black Pipe in 
carload lots 50 and 10 and 10 per cent., and Galvanized 
pipe at 57, 10 and 10 per cent., delivered. Small lots 
of Black are quoted at about 50 and 10 per cent. at mill, 
and Galvanized 57 and 10 per cent. at mill. We quote 
Screw aud Socket Joint Casing at 37% per cent.; In- 
serted Joint, 324% per cent., with optional 5 per cent. 
to dealers. We quote Boiler Tubes as follows: 14-inch 
and 1%-inch Iron, 40 per cent.; Steel, 40 per cent.; 1% 
to 2% inch Iron, 50 per cent.; Steel, 55 per cent.; 2%- 
inch and larger Iron, 52% per cent.; Steel, 55 per cent., 
with an extra 5 per cent. in carloads; less than car- 


loads, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh, while carloads are 
delivered. 


Connellsville Coke.— ast week 19,360 ovens in the 
Connellsville region were active and 632 idle, the output 
being 214,757 tons. There were no changes of any im- 
portance made in the region during the week, all the 
plants being run to full capacity, and new additions are 
made to the active list of ovens only when new ovens are 
ready for firing. No large orders for Coke are being 
placed, but for small lots for prompt shipment from 
$2.75 up to $3.25 is being quoted for Furnace Coke and 
from $3 to $3.50 for Foundry Coke. 


The offices of Anderson, Du Puy & Co., Pittsburgh 
Steel Works, now located in Iron Exchange Building, 
Wood and Water streets, will be removed about April 1 


. oo Empire Building, Fifth and Liberty streets, Pitts- 
urgh. 





— 


Cincinnati. 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, | 

CINCINNATI, February 14, 1900. § 
While the actual volume of new business in Pig Iron 
has been small, perhaps smaller than for some weeks 
past, yet the market shows a stiffer front than at any 
time during the past month. The deadlock between 
buying and selling interests stiil hoids out, and at tnis 
writing it looks as though buyers will have to make the 
first break. The soft spots of the past few weeks seem 
to have disappeared and offerings at less than standard 
quotations have either been taken up by buyers or 
withdrawn by sellers. The dullness at this time when it 
is certain that there are lots of buyers in need of Iron is 
accounted for only on the ground of a very strong feel- 
ing among the furnaces. Buyers are showing a quiet in- 
terest in the situation and appear to be keeping closely 
in touch with the market. A strong buying movement 
may set in any day or it may hold off for a month yet. 
In the absence of trading the price-list is unchanged, 


(By Telegraph.) 
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with emphasis more especially upon the maximum fig- 


ures. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Ee ES SS Se ee $21.50 to $21.75 
i Ci MR ME. cone sescee ies 20.50 to 20.75 
OD CI, BORG Bees ccvcccnesce’s 19.50 to 19.75 
RMomtmeen Cake, NG. 4. 200. cccvcccssce 18.75 to 19.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 21.50 to 21.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 20.50 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 18.75 to 19.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 18.75 to 19.25 
oN aS ae «++. to 30.00 
Ohio giivery, OS a en re -+..to 29.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 22.75 to 23.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2..........-. 21.75 to 22.75 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, Chilling, 

EN PRR ES ORR Sere A ers $25.75 to $26.25 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No, 2... 24.75 to 25.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Mal- 

NED 5 oust 6 gible s aS e «eA 8 ON ROC 25.50 to 26.50 

Plates and Bars.—Prices are unchanged and the 
market is strong and fairly active. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati: Iron Bars, carload lots, 2.25c., with half extras; 
small lots, 2.60c., with full extras; Bar Steel, in car lots, 
2.50e., with half extras; small lots, 2.95c., with full ex- 
tras; Iron Bar Angles, 1% x 3-16 inch and larger, in car 
lots, 2.55¢:; small lots, 2.80c.; Sheets, No. 10, 3c. to 3.15c.; 
No. 27, Stove Pipe, 3.25c.; No. 27, Steel, 3.35c.; Plates, 
2.75e. to 3e. 


Old Material.—The market is quiet and steady on an 
unchanged basis. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 
Wrought Railroad Scrap, $20 to $21 per net ton; Cast 
Scrap, $12 to $13 per gross ton; Axles, $25 per net ton; 
Iron Rails, $24 per gross ton; Car Wheels, $22 to $22.50 
per gross ton. 


i, 
— 


Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, February 13, 1900. 


Iron Ore,— The sales market is gradually becoming 
characterized by greater activity, and this may reason- 
ably be expected to continue regularly. There is Ore 
on the market, and while the transactions in progress 
are exceptionally small, they represent in the aggre- 
gate a heavier movement than might be generally sup- 
posed. The present week, or a short time hence at the 
furthest, will see heavy sales of Pig Iron for delivery 
during the third quarter of 1900, and this is pretty cer- 
tain to be the signal for further buying of Ore. A num- 
ber of furnacemen have their supply for 1900 covered, 
but it is thought that these latter will, as soon as the 
Pig Iron transactions for the third quarter commence, 
begin buying for the first quarter of 1901. Then, too, it 
must be remembered that very few furnacemen have 
contracted for all the Ore which they will need this year. 
If production keeps up at the present pace there is 
scarcely a furnace but will need to have additional sup- 
ply. The general impression among sales agents is that 
sales for 1901 will be made on just about the same basis 
of prices as have prevailed for some time past. The 
producing companies are very emphatic in the declara- 
tion that they have not overestimated the capacity for 
production of their mines. Justification of their confi- 
dence is found, for one thing, in the practical certainty 
of a long season of navigation, and to take full advan- 
tage of this preparations are already being made. It 
may be judged from such information as is available 
that the all rail shipments of Ore from the Lake Superior 
district are no heavier than usual at this season of the 
year and there is, therefore, every likelihood that all 
loading docks will be well stocked at the opening of 
navigation. In the transportation market scattering 
transactions continue. One of the vessel charters, which 
will-indicate the estimate being placed upon tonnage, is 
that closed up within a few days whereby the “‘ Case” is 
leased to carry Ore for the season at the lump sum of 
$40,000. Several vessels of. the Bradley fleet, wooden 
vessels which carry about 3000 tons each, have just been 
chartered to carry one cargo of Ore per month from Mar- 
quette and the head of Lake Superior to Detroit, where 
the material is consigned to the Gaylord Iron Company. 
The rate is $1.25 per ton from Marquette to Detroit, and 
$1.45 from Duluth to Detroit. Contracts such as the 
one cited usually require for their fulfillment vessels of 
a special class. There is some tonnage offering for 
charters from Marquette and Escanaba, but very little 
from the head of the lakes. Indeed, so many vessels 
have been tied up under season contracts that it is a 
mystery where any considerable amount of wild ton- 
nage is to come from. Presumably, however, the Rocke- 
feller fleet must be taken into consideration in this con- 
nection, for the Rockefeller representatives in their “ cor- 
ner” of the Ore carrying tonnage market last autumn 
tied up vessels of 2,000,000 tons aggregate capacity in ex- 
cess of what is needed for the transportation of Rocke- 
feller Ore. As a rule those interests which have secured 
tonnage in any considerable extent since the general 
Scramble some months ago are those like M. A. Hanna 
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& Co., who have Coal interests also and are able to 
offer especially advantageous charters. In passing it 
may be noted that with the Ore and Coal rates estab- 
lished boats will receive a round trip freight of $1.75 
per ton. This means that one of the larger size vessels 
(6000 tons capacity) will have gross receipts of $10,000 
for each ten-day trip, and inasmuch as many of these 
vessels carry no insurance, the operating expenses may 
be conservatively estimated at $3000 per trip, which 
would leave a net profit of over $700 per day. 


P g Iron.— The market has shown more activity than 
in weeks past. The large sale of Bessemer at $24 in 
the Valley, which was closed last week, cleans up prac- 
tically the entire supply available until July 1. There 
are also signs of an immediate opening of the Bessemer 
market for the third quarter. It is understood that three 
of the leading Steel manufacturers have asked the Bes- 
semer Furnacemen’s Association to make prices for the 
third quarter, and a meeting will likely be held here 
the latter part of this week or the first of next to take 
action in the matter. A majority of the members seem 
to incline to the opinion that $24 is a fair price for third 
quarter material, but there is some sentiment in favor 
of an advance. The fixing of the price on Bessemer, it 
may be anticipated, will be speedily followed by a general 
activity in Foundry grades. A better movement in the 
latter is already noticeable, but the larger buyers are 
still holding off, hoping for a break in the market. Some 
buyers who adopted the subterfuge of reporting them- 
selves as supplied to July 1, in the hope that the market 
would break, have during the past week asked for pro- 
posals for second quarter supply. The existence in many 
cases of circumstances such as this make it certain that 
the buyers will be forced into the market before long 
now. Gray Forge is extremely scarce and $21,50 is given 
as the nominal quotation, where any is obtainable. The 
supply of Lake Superior Charcoal is no more satisfactory 
and practically none can be found on Lake Erie docks. 
The Foundry grades are continued at the same quota- 
tions, $22.50 for No. 2 and $23 for No. 1. Less is heard 
regarding a shortage of Coke supply than a few weeks 
since, and is not anticipated that even should further 
advances be made in the price of the fue] it will have 
any effect upon Pig Iron prices. The cold weather which 
prevailed during 2 portion of last week retarded the re- 
ceipt of supplies of Ore from stock piles. In some cases 
the movement was almost suspended, and inasmuch as 
some furnaces are virtually dependent on daily supply, 
some slight inconvenience was caused. 

Finished Material.—The past week has been on the 
whole rather more satisfactory than its predecessor, but 
there have been no transactions of great moment. Most 
of the sales agents report inquiry and the order mail 
fairly satisfactory. Business aggregating 12,000 tons of 
Sheet Bars, which was up some weeks ago, is again the 
subject of negotiation, and an order for a small portion 
of the aggregate is practically closed. There was an 
inquiry for some 700 tons of Rails from the Cleveland, 
Berea, Elyria and Oberlin interurban electric line, but 
the matter will be held in abeyance for a time. The 
American Ship Building Company, wishing to give an 
option on the construction of two steel vessels of the 
larger size, called for proposals on 2500 tons of Plates 
and 1500 tons of Shapes. Many sales agents were pre- 
vented from figuring by the execution of an agreement 
to make delivery next month. A local concern has, it 
is understood, secured the Plate business, which would 
seem to be significant of the state of the Plate market 
in general. The latter cannot be said to be any firmer 
and it is asserted from some sources that a further weak- 
ening is manifest. . The shading of prices still goes on, 
although in some cases the quotations out of stock have 
not been changed. Sheets and Pipe have shown no fluc- 
tuation. The local office of the Carnegie company se- 
cured the contract for 900. tons of Structural for a new 
building to be erected at Toledo. The only business in 
sight is about 600 tons for a new car barn to be erected 
by the Little Consolidated Street Railway Company of 
this city. There is every prospect of a lively season in 
the construction of brick and steel structures of the 
larger size, two skyscrapers of 18 and 24 stories, re- 
spectively, having been projected within the past two 
weeks, but the cold weather which has prevailed of late 
has rather retarded movement in this direction. 


Old Material.— Dealers are anxiously awaiting an 
opening of the Pig Iron market, in the hope that it will 
have the effect of increasing the volume of business in 
Scrap. For the past two weeks there has been little 
doing, nor has the supply been coming in very freely. 
There have been some sales of old Steel Rails and a 
little movement in Car Wheels. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Steel Melting Stock, $22 gross; No. 1 Cast, $16 
net; No. 1 Wrought, $22.50 net; Car Wheels, $24 gross; 
Iron Rails, $25 gross; Turnings, $14 net, and Borings, 
$12 net. The quotation on Iron Rails is nominal, no 
sales having been reported. 








Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest a 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 13, 1900. 

Again we have to report a dull and featureless mar- 
ket with no very definite indications as to what may be 
its course in the near future. Buying is undoubtedly on 
a smaller scale than is considered desirable for the main- 
tenance of prices, but there is still a very general belief 
that the lull is only temporary, and that in a little while 
buying will he active enough tq fully offset the present 
duliness. The delay is getting to be wearisome, how- 
ever, and in the hope of encouraging business strictly 
firm prices are not quoted with the rigidity which was 
so noticeable a year ago, but, on the contrary, buyers 
are invited to say what they think they eught to pay, 
and if they are fairly in line with last week’s quotations 
there is no difficulty in securing ample supplies. This, 
of course, is the weak side of the market, but there is an- 
other side also. Stocks are kept down to an unusually 
low point, and although production is increasing, Lron, if 
not exactly scarce, is certainly not plentiful, although 
once in a while misfit Iron comes on the market at com- 
paratively low prices. It may be taken for granted, 
however, that unless there is some falling off in con- 
sumption (of which there are at present no indications) 
buying must soon commence at a lively rate. Some 
well informed people express the opinion that in a month 
from now there will be as much activity as there was 
© year ago, and that prices will again be on the up 
turn. Conditions are too uncertain for very positive 
predictions, however, but within the period named there 
is at least as much chance, if not more, for an upturn 
thapv for a decline, although there is no disputing the 
fact that at the moment the market is dull and prices 
are weak. ‘To use a slang expression, the market needs 
to “ get a move on it.” which once accomplished, a stiff- 
ening in prices would soon follow. 


Pig Iron.—Changes from last week are so slight as 
to practically amount to nothing. Buyers are extremely 
eareful in their operations, so that the bulk of the busi- 
ness is confined to small lots for immediate shipment. 
As regards late deliveries there is very little disposition 
to do anything, and so long as that continues, makers 
of Iron are just biding their time. The strong feature 
of the situation is the continued bareness of stocks, and 
as we are now supposed to be getting to the end of the 
winter’s dullness, the statistical situation is not calcu- 
lated to give much comfort to those who are waiting for 
lower prices. Nevertheless, in times like these it is im- 
possible to express any very decided views on either side 
of the market, as there are so many contingencies any 
one of which may develop unexpectedly and upset the 
most careful calculations. It may be presumed that it is 
this view of the situation that prevents the usual ac- 
tivity, but with the enormous consumption which is 
still in progress, the absence of new business is less im- 
portant than it would be under other circumstances. So 
long as consumption continues the date at which mate- 
rial is to be purchased is a matter of secondary impor- 
tanee. The extraordinary purchases which were made 
during 1899, and which covered deliveries during a large 
portion of 1900, sufficiently explains the present dullness, 
but all the same it would be a grateful stimulus to the 
market to find a similar feeling as regards the last half 
of 1900, but business of that kind is not in evidence at 
the present time. Such orders as are taken, however, 
are mostly for quick delivery, showing that not only the 
furnace banks, but buyers’ yards are not burdened with 
much stock. As regards prices it may be said that 
they are easy, not distinctly lower, but verging in that 
direction when desirable orders come in sight. This con- 
dition is likely to continue until there is a stronger de- 
mand, but how soon that will be, time alone can deter- 
mine. As a rule seaboard prices are about as follows, 
with relatively lower prices at points within a radius of 
100 miles west or south: No. 1 X Foundry, $25 to $25.50; 
No. 2 X Foundry, $23 to $24; No. 2 Plain, $22.25 to $22.75; 
Standard Mill Lion, $20.25 to $20.75; Basic, $22.25 to 
$22.50: Bessemer, nominal, $22.50 to $23; Low Phos- 
phorus, $27 to $28, and Charcoal Iron, $28 to $30. 


Muck Bars.— There is a somewhat better demand, but 
prices are too low to permit of much margin to the man- 
ufacturer. Sales have been made at about $30 at mill, 
sellers usually asking 25c. to 50c. more, but it is hard to 
get business at over $30. 


Billeta.— The market is very dull, and although prices 
are nominally $37 te $37.50, buyers manage to secure 


enough Steel to go on with at about $1 less money. 


Plates.— There is a considerable amount of business 
in prospect, and a very fair tonnage is being taken day 
by day, but mostly in unimportant quantities. Bridge 
work is likely to call for a good deal of material in the 
near future. Competition is very strong, however, and 
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prices are a little uncertain, although it must be a very 
desirable order than can be placed at less than 2.30c. to 
2.35¢c. The usual asking prices for seaboard or equiva- 
lent points are about as follows: Steel Plates, 44-inch and 
thicker, 2.35¢. to 2.40c.; Shell, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; Flange, 
2.70¢. to 2.80¢c.; Fire Box, 3.10¢c. to 3.15c.; Charcoal Iron 
Plates, C. H. No. 1, 3c.; Best Flange, 3.50C.; Fire Box, 4c. 


Structural Material.— ‘There is a very good demand 
and prospects in this line are excellent. All the mills ap- 
pear to have as much work as they can handle, and as 
there is every reason to believe that the dmand will in- 
crease as the spring advances, prices are naturally well 
maintained. Nearby deliveries are quoted as follows: 
Beams and Channels, 15 inches and under, 2.40c.; An- 


gles, 3 to 6 inches, 2.40c.; Zee Bars, 2.40c., f.o.b. Phila- 
delphia; Angle Bulbs and Deck Beams, 2.63c.; Tees, 
2.45¢. 


Bars.— The demand is pretty well in line with the 
supply, and at about the same figures as ruling for some 
weeks past mills can be kept very full of work. There 
are quotations and quotations, however, and although 
2.20c. at mill is supposed to be the price for best retined 
Iron, buyers claim that they can get satisfactory Lron at 
Jess money. Prices are about as follows for Philadelphia 
or nearby deliveries: Ordinary Iron, 2.07144c. to 2.10c.; 
Refined Iron, 2.20c.; Test Iron, 2.30c.; Steel Bars, 2. 50c. 
to 2.60¢. 


Sheets.— The situation is much the same as last 
week. There is a good deal of inquiry, and a heavy ton- 
nage is likely to be on the market soon, but in the mean- 
while it is difficult to agree on prices. Last week’s quo- 
tations are continued for best Sheets—viz. (Common 
Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 2.70c. to 2.80¢e.; No. 14, 
2.95¢.; No. 16, 3c.; Nos. 18-20, 3.05¢.; Nos. 21-24, 3.15c.; 
Nos. 26, 27, 3.25¢c.; No. 28, 3.35¢. to 3.45c. 


Old Material.— The market is easy. Material is 
wanted, but there is no general urgency, so that if prices 
are not made to suit, business is held up. There is less 
demand for Steel, however, and prices are easier, bids 
and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards being about as 
follows: Choice Railroad Scrap, $28 to $25; No. 1 Yard 
Scrap, $19 to $20; No. 2 Light Scrap, $13 to $14; Machin- 
ery Cast, $17.50 to $18.25; Heavy Steel Scrap, $21 to $22; 
Old Iron Rails, $26 to $28; Old Steel Rails, $22 to $23 
Wrought Turnings, $15 to $15.50; Cast Borings, $13.50 
to $14; Old Car Wheels. $22 to $23; Iron Axles, $26 to 
$28; Steel Axles, $27 to $29. 





The Tidewater Steel Company have removed their 
Philadelphia office from the Crozier Building to the Land 
Title Building, corner Broad and Chestnut streets. The 
three corners are becoming the center of the Iron and 
Steel interests, and are exceedingly convenient both for 
the city and out of town trade. 


tii 
— 


St. Louis. (2u Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Chemical Building, t 

* teat St. Louts, February 14, 1900. 
*" Pig Iron.— No decided change in the situation. 
Small purchases are constantly made, and this week 
brought a fair amount of 200-ton orders. So long as 
large buyers remain out of the market no excitement is 
anticipated. Coke is in good demand, and judging from 
the amount being handled foundries are melting Iron up 
to full capacity. The comparatively light movement of 
Pig Lron is attributed to consumers’ convictions that top 
figures have been reached. Nothing remains to encour- 
age speculation, and purchases will likely follow the de- 
mand for finished products, as is usual on even markets. 
Furnaces have large quantities of Iron sold, and in view 
of Coal searcity and higher cost of labor and Coke they 
see no condition which will bring about recessions in 
price. Occasional rumors are heard of Standard brands 
being offered at shade under market, which proved to be 
in one particular instance a small lot in transit, but more 
than the consumer cared to unload himself; the conces- 
sion being 25c. under. market and 2.15¢. above old con- 
iract cost. We quote on cars St. Louis: 





Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $22.25 to $22. a 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 21.25to 21. 

Southern. No. 3 WOONENIG << Sicncleses 20.25 to 20. 50 
POA AE PR B56 bbitin CMa OW BR 6's b wh'dS.6.6i2 22.25 to 22.50 
OE RE ee a See 21.25 to 21.50 


20.25 


Bars.— Inquiry is freer and wants are for early deliv- 
ery. Jobbers are not making extensive purchases, but 


nevertheless their tonnage sales figure up handsomely. 
Numerous orders, each for moderate amounts, are com- 
ing in, clearly showing that the smaller shops in this 
territory are actively engaged. Some outside mills have 
advanced prices to that quoted by the principal interest. 
Mill quotations on Iron remain at 2.35¢c., base, half ex- 
No change has 


tras, East St. Louis, in carload lots. 
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taken place in jobbers’ prices, which are 2.75c. to 2.90c., 
base, full extras, as to quantities and assortment. Steel 
Bars are now definitely quoted by mills at 2.40c., base, 
half extras, in carload lots, East St. Louis. Jobbers’ 
price is 3c., full extras. 


™ Rails. and Track Supplies. New demand for sup- 
plies is moderate, but requests for more prompt ship- 
ments on past contracts are freely made. We quote: 
Splice Bars, Steel, 2.55¢c.; Lron, 2.55¢.; Track Bolts, with 
Square Nuts, are now 3.65c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 3.85c.; 
Spikes, 2.75¢c.; Steel Links and Pins, 3.20c. 


Pig Lead.— The market is rather quiet. Chemical 
Lead is selling in a limited way at 4.6214c. The demand 
is said to be good’‘at that figure, but refiners are not dis- 
posed to let much go. Soft Missouri and Common is 
freely sold at -.60c., although some say it is shaded to 
4.57%¢. Lead Ore remained unchanged at $27.75 per 
1000 Ibs. 


Spelter.— The week developed a slight weakness. 
Ten cars are reported as sold at 4.60c., but smelters’ later 
quotations at even figures failed to bring out orders. It 
would seem that buyers view the market as under 4.60c., 
but no sales are reported to establish lower price. Top 
grade Zine Ore remained at $34.50 per ton, and prices 
paid for lower assay were slightly better than last week. 


_ 
—<——_— 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 12, 1900. 


Inquiry for Iron the past week continued to be very 
fair, but the completed transactions were not equal to 
those of the preceding week. There was more irregular- 
ity, too, in prices. Some of the Furnace interests hold 
out very firmly against any concessions. Some have 
yielded to the pressure and have allowed buyers a com- 
mission from 20c. to 35c. per ton. The evidence points 
very strongly to a direct concession of 50c. per ton in 
one case, where the seller placed all he desired without 
difficulty. In each case the seller had an object and the 
cut price was not open to all comers. It is charged very 
positively that No. 2 Foundry Lron, was sold on the basis 
of $17, Birmingham, and No. 3 Foundry on the basis 
of $16. Part of it looks as if it was a case of concession 
to introduce brands not thoroughly established on the 
market. ‘ Howe’er it be,” the transactions have only 
excited comment and are so far without influence, al- 
though strong efforts have been made to compel conces- 
sions by their use. Under the circumstances the market 
is still quoted on the basis of $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry, 
with sales in special cases down to $17. The indications 
are that we are on the eve of a buying movement and 
sellers, as a rule, have every faith in at least the main- 
tenance of prices. Local buyers, who have been holding 
off in expectation of a slump, have lately thrown up the 
sponge and entered the market and supplied their wants 
for several months ahead at current market values. Ex- 
port inquiries continue, but the completed transactions 
are insignificant in both number and volume. More or 
less ocean room continues to be taken, but almost all 
of it is to even up old business of several months’ stand- 
ing. . 
The Sloss Iron & Steel Company announce that in the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh territory J. K. Dimmick of 
Philadelphia is now sales agent, and for the Ohio terri- 
tory Stevenson, Field & Co. of Columbus, Ohio, are the 
selling agents. 

Rogers, Brown & Co. have added Coal and Coke to the 
business of their office here. Speaking of these, New 
Kngland was in the market the past week with heavy 
inquiries for both Coal and Coke. The situation is such 
that nothing could be done for them. ‘Then the large 
smelting works in Californa had a direet representative 
here to purchase for spot shipment and to contract for 
future delivery large amounts of Coke. He succeeded 
in getting only a very moderate amount for nearby de- 
livery at $4 per ton. “It never rains but it pours.” On 
‘op of these home inquiries came urgent demands from 
Mexico and the Continent of Europe for both Coal and 
Coke that could not be favorably entertained. These de- 
tuands from such sources accentuate the great scarcity 
ind they point to the great possibilities that the future 
has in store for this.district in this line. With the de- 
velopment of the Warrior Coal fields, which will follow 
the extension of the railroads through them, we will, in 
time, increase our production of Coal and Coke to a 
point that will place that interest on a parity with Iron 
in point of importance. There are some new develop- 
nents in the way of industrial enterprises. 

Two large concerns making Finished Steel products 
lave been quietly investigating the advantages of this 
locality and have finally decided to locate here. They 
will determine upon sites this week. They have covered 
their movements with all the secrecy possible and will 
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not as yet make any announcement. One will invest 
$300,000 in their plant and the other over $500,000. These 
will influence others. This continued increase of indus- 
tries must affect our sales of the crude Iron to out- 
siders. The only way to retain our prestige as makers 
of prices of Iron will be to increase our furnace capacity. 
That is bound to follow. The tremendous strides in the 
increase of industrial development in the past two years 
is not only a matter of comment, but as “like begets 
like,” is is an inducement for others to accept the oppor- 
tunity to be at the primal source of supply, the point of 
cheapest production. The L. & N. R. R., always fore- 
most in development, is putting in now ten spur tracks 
of varying iengths to new mines being opened. All over 
the district improvement is steadily going on and the 
continuous demand for mining machinery indicates the 
activity in that interest. 


_ 
—— 


New York. 


Office of The lron Age, 232-238 William street, 

NEw YORK, February 14, 1900. t 
-.. Pig lron.—Very little business has been done in this 
district recently and the market is very quiet, with 
buyers and sellers pretty far apart. There are reports 
of some large transactions for export. Prices are as 
follows: Lehigh and Schuylkill Irons, No. 1 Foundry, 
$24 to $25; No. 2 X, $22.50 to $22.75; No. 2 Plain, $21.50 
to $22, and Gray Forge, $18.50 to $19.25. Southern 
brands are quoted: No. 1 Foundry, $22.75 to $23; No. 2 
Foundry, $21.50 to $22; No. 1 Soft, $22.25 to $22.75; No. 2 
Soft, $21.25 to $21.75; No. 3 Foundry, $21.25 to $21.75, 
and Gray Forge, $19.25 to $20.25. 





Cast Iron Pipe.— One good sized order has been placed 
duriug the past week, and there is quite a run of in- 
quiries of moderate size. We continue to quote $29.50 
to $30 per ton for 8-inch Pipe, tidewater. 


Steel Rails.— The outside Rails which have been of- 
fered in this market have not yet found takers. Angle 
Bars are quoted 2.35c. to 2.40c., and Spikes, 2.65¢c. to 
2.75¢e., delivered. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—A leading Eastern mill re- 
ports sales aggregating about 5000 tons, which includes 
one season’s contract of about 3000 tons. Among the 
larger contracts which are expected to come out soon is 
that for the new Printing Office in Washington, which 
will call for 5000 to 6000 tons. We quote: Beams, 2.40c. 
to 2.50¢c.; Angles, 2.40c. to 2.45¢c.; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.65¢. to-2.75¢.; Tees, 2.40c. to 2.45¢.; Channels, 2.40c. to 
2.50c.; Steel Plates are 2.40c. to 2.60c. for Tank, 2.50ce. 
to 2.75¢e. for Shell, 2.75c. to 2.90c. for Flange, 3.10e. to 
3.30c. for Fire Box, 3.75¢c. to 4c. for Locomotive Fire 
Box, on dock. Charcoal Iron Plates are 3c. for C. H. 
No. 1, 3.50c. for Flange, and 4c. for Fire Box. Refined 
Bars are 2.20c. to 2.25¢c., and Common Bars are 2c. to 
2.10c., on dock. Soft Steel Bars, 2.40c. to 2.45¢.; Hoops, 
2.70c. to 2.75¢., base, delivered. 


Merchant Pipe.— Quotations on Merchant Pipe in car- 
loads are 50, 10 and 10 per cent. discount, delivered, and 
in less than carloads 50 and 10 per cent., f.o.b. maker’s 
mill. On Casing the figures are: For carload lots, S. and 
S. Joint, 37% per cent.; Inserted Joint, 321%4 per cent.; 
for less than carload lots, S. and 8S. Joint, 32% per cent., 
and for Inserted Joint, 2744 per cent., less 5 per cent. to 
jobbers, the prices for carload lots being delivered and 
for less than ecarioad lots f.o.b. mill. On Boiler Tubes, 
1% to 2% inch, the prices are 55 per cent. off on Steel 
and 50 per cent. on Iron; for Boiler Tubes, 2%4-inch and 
larger, 55 per cent. on Steel and 52% per cent. on Iron, 
all subject to 5 per cent. on car lots, the prices for car- 
load lots being delivered and on less than carload lots 
f.o.b. mill. 


”_s 
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Pig Tin.— London continues in its dictatorial course. 
Following the leadership of London this market has ad- 
vanced considerably, closing to-day at 30.10c. to 30%4c. 
for spot. Purchasing is not active, however, and con- 
sumers are buying only as necessitated by actual re- 
quirements. This cautiousness is laid to the heavy dis- 
count on futures, which is by no means conducive of 
confidence. The London market is still soaring, having 
climbed just £4% since the last writing on spot. Closing 
cables to-day name £137 for spot and £132 15s. for fu- 
tures. 


Copper.— This market is quiet. The prices of Lake 
Superior Ingot, as well as Electrolytic and Casting Cop- 
per, remain unchanged according to the figures of the 
Metal Exchange. These prices are: Lake, 16%4c.; Elec- 
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trolytic and Casting, 164%c. In every quarter of the 
trade save one exception these prices are also quoted. 
The single house referred to quote 16c. for Lake and 
15%c. to %e. for Electrolytic and Casting. We are re- 
Aiably informed that Electrolytic and Casting can be pro- 
“cured at a discount from the “ official” figures. The 
‘London market closed to-day £74 15s. for spot and £73 
‘for three months’ futures. Best Selected has advanced 
25 shillings and is quoted to-day £77. We are now in- 
formed on excellent authority that the sale of the 
Calumet & Hecla Company, which, according to certain 
authorities was made weeks ago, has actually been con- 
summated. The deal, however, was closed as recent as 
last Friday. It is stated that between 15,000,000 and 
20,000,000 pounds were disposed of to the buying pool. 
The price is said to be 16c. In this connection it is also 
said that the deal involved numerous “ conditions.” 


Pig Lead.—There is absolutely no change in the posi- 
tion of the market or in prices here. Prices of the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Company are still 4.70c. to 
4.75c. for spot and futures. This is also the regular 
quotation given in the trade. London has advanced a 
shade and is quoted at the close to-day £16 12s. 6d. 


Spelter.— The market is quiet and easier. The busi- 
mess going through here is almost nil. Prices are lower. 
The metal is offered at 4.70c., but the best bid obtain- 
able is 4.60c. It is said that a considerable quantity is 
being shipped abroad. A report coming from a good 
source has it that between 800 and 1000 tons have been 
exported during the week. We are informed that one 
party shipped about 500 tons to England within the last 
week. The price was on a parity with 4.70c. to 4.75c., 
Kansas points. There has been a slight falling off in 
values in London. ‘To-day’s closing cables name £22 
10d. for spot. 


Antimony — Is without change. 
9%4c. and Cookson’s 10%c. to l1lc. 


Nickel — Is still firm and scarce. The demand is said 
to continue excellently and prices for wholesale lots re- 
main unchanged at 38c. Retail lots are quoted as high 
as 45c. 


Quicksilver.— Wholesale lots of 100 flasks and over 
are quoted $51 per flask of 764, lbs. The London market 
remains unchanged at £9 12s. 6d. for Rothschild’s and 
£9 11s. 3d. for second hand. 


Tin jPlate.— There is no change in the situation. The 
demand continues fairly active and the American Tin 
Plate Company still quote on a basis of $4.84 per box of 
standard 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, or $4.65, f.o.b. 
mill. 


Hallett’s is selling at 
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The New York Machinery [larket. 
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In almost all quarters it is reported that during the 
week under review a remarkable state of quietude has 
been maintained. This lull ds especially noticeable be- 
cause of the extremely bright indications of a fortnight 
ago. Then inquiries and everything pointed toward an 
excellent month of February and a cheerful optimism 
pevailed. Now it is said that the correspondence lacks 
life and that purchases show a disposition to hold off and 
await developments in the material markets. Orders 
are not nearly as numerous as they were two weeks 
ago, and really the only business which is going through 
at the moment is for the smaller classes of materials. 
Projectors of large undertakings are holding off, display- 
ing much shyness. In the machine tool market the 
builders of the heavier types are still far behind and 
no anxiety is shown over the present situation. With 
little tools this is not the case. The smaller sizes of ma- 
chine tools are being turned out in large volume. The 
stocks of the merchants and builders are fast becoming 
replenished and now certain parties express fears that 
the accumulation is becoming too great. The building 
of small lathes and similar lines does not require a very 
great equipment of machinery or much time. Naturally 
during the hight of the activity of a few months ago 
the production of these classes of machinery was in- 
ereased considerably. Now that the rush has subsided 
somewhat the increased production is beginning to tell. 
We are unable, however, to hear of any weakness in 
prices. In fact, we have heard of but one change of im- 
portance. That was a5 per cent. advance. It was made 
by an engine builder. 

It is quite evident that the trade are treating the large 
uumber of new automobile companies rather cautiously. 
This precaution has doubtlessly been brought about by 
bitter experience of but a short time ago when ma- 
chinery merchants displayed a reckless eagerness to 
equip the bicycle plants in their mushroomlike growth. A 
aumber of good sized concerns were bitten severely dur- 
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ing the bicycle craze, and although the automobile in- 
dustry can scarcely be compared at present with the 
bicycle boom, it is said that earmarks are visible show- 
ing a resemblance to some of the self same manipulators 
who were among the promoters of mushroom bicycle 
concerns. The number of large equipments which have 
been purchased thus far for the building of automobiles 
is actually very slight. Although most of the recent 
companies are coupled with capitalization showing five 
ciphers after the figure, their actual operations are 
largely confined to experimental stages. Building a suc- 
cessful automobile is not as simple a matter as it was to 
build a bicycle. 

Proposals blanks have just been issued by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a list of pattern shop and blacksmiths’ 
tools, to be installed at the New York Navy Yard, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The proposals will be opened at noon on 
Marck 6, 1900. The list includes: One iron frame “ Dan- 
iels,” or traverse planing machine, to plane 20 feet long, 
24 inches wide and 20 inches high. One self feeding rip 
saw on heavy iron tables at least 78 inches long and 36 
inches wide, with a section 26 x 10% inches over the saw 
arbor. One band scroll and resawing machine, with 
wheels 48 inches in diameter and 3 inches wide, and 
table 48% x 42 inches. One band sawing machine, with 
wheels 36 inches in diameter and receiving blades 14 
inches wide, and table 34 x 28 inches. One No. 3 tenon- 
ing machine, with two tenoning heads and two cope 
heads. One universal wood worker, with a molder side 
to work four sides 8 inches wide and a wood worker 
side to work 10% inches wide. One rod and pin dowel 
machine, with three pairs of feed rolls, one pair of 
which is to be at right angles to the others. One large 
column face lathe, made to turn up to 7 feet in diameter, 
with three face plates of 12, 20 and 30 inches in diameter 
respectively. One automatic dovetailing machine, to 
work material up to 24 inches wide and from % to 1% 
inches thick. Two improved variety sawing machines 
for 14-inch diameter saw, and iron table about 36 x 48 
inches. One heavy double cylinder surfacing planer, to 
plane 30 inches wide and 6 inches thick. One panel 
earving machine and friezer edge molder to have iron 
table about 30 x 34 inches, and vertical movement of 
spindle to be at least 244 inches. One 24-ton upright 
steam hammer, to have cylinder 205% inches in diameter 
and 3 feet 6 inches stroke. One 800-pound double frame 
steam drop hammer, to have stroke of 30 inches and a 
piston of 6 inches in diameter. One No. 74% geared 
press, with Bliss positive clutch, to have fly wheel 45 
inches in diameter and 6 inches face. Stroke up to 4 
inches and adjustment of plunger 4 inches. One 2-inech 
bolt heading and forging machine, capable of forging 
bolts from % to 2 inches in diameter. One No. 2 power 
shear, to cut round iron up to 15 inches in diameter, and 
flat iron up to % x 3 inches. One 12 inches diameter 
by 12 foot by 3 inch bending roll, to be of pyramid type. 

Class 19 comprises 120 items of carpenters’ and wood 
workers’ hand and edge tools. 

Col. Alexander Gordon, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Miles-Bement-Pond Company, who spends 
most of his time abroad, will sail again for Europe next 
Tuesday. His latest Stay in this country extended over 
only a few weeks. In speaking of the conditions abroad 
Colonel Gorden said: “‘ The tone of the European market 
is wonderfully strong. There are no indications of an 
abatement, and in structural steel and heavy machinery 
business there is even much better than it is here. They 
are not as spasmodic in Europe as we are here. When 
they get a good run of heavy business they keep at and 
continue the good work, unmindful of the little things 
that seem to set our people here thinking that the rush 
is all over. They are much steadier and maintain a bet- 
ter feeling and firmer tone. They are not so easily upset. 
It took them quite a while to get used to importing im- 
mense quantities of American iron, steel and machinery, 
but now that they are accustomed to it and see that it 
is working advantageously for them they make the best 
of it. I remember a short time ago a German merchant 
of prominence told me that if we Americans continued 
we would have Berlin paved a foot deep in steel plates. 
But now he sees the great favor with which our goods 
have met and is as eager as any one to hasten deliveries 
on werk which he bas ordered. 

“The Russians have ordered great quantities of it, go- 
ing through Germany first. Many concerns have rushed 
into Russia to do great things, and after they got settled 
realized to their sorrow where they really were. The 
Russians are a slow people; slow in arriving at a conclu- 
sion when they want to buy and slow in paying after 
they have purchased. It is a land of long credit. When 
a man there wants to place a good order he likes to have 
a representative call on him and spend a lot of time be- 
fore he thinks of talking business. The iron and steel 
plants which they have constructed there have not proved 
the success which was anticipated. 

“Sweden is a grand little country. They are progress- 
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ing very rapidly, too, and I look for much good business 
from that section. The Government is doing much in 
the way of improving its railways. Belgium is a very 
busy little place, but they are too much hampered by 
trades unions and internal strife. This difficulty is also 
largely encountered in Italy. Why, one of the greatest 
and most progressive Italian merchants was recently 
killed by one of his employees. One of the greatest 
detriments throughout Europe is the Governmental con- 
trol of railroads and large mechanical institutions. In- 
stead of spending the earnings of the railroads, for in- 
stance, in improving the roads they appropriate the 
money for other political purposes. They are not nearly 
as progressive as the private firms. 

“Owing to the protracted deliveries on structural 
steel and the lack of workmen we have not been able to 
put the German Niles works in operation as soon as we 
expected. It will now probably be at least 60 days be- 
fore the works will be finished. One time just before I 
left Berlin there were wanted something like 3000 brick- 
layers, to work on buildings which were in course of 
construction. There is no reason to fear a letting up of 
European business, as they are far overtaxed now.” 

The Prindle Engineering Company, who have just 
been formed, are to succeed the Prindle Pump Company 
of 120 Liberty street. The new company will conduct 
the business of the old and will in addition operate the 
plant of the Camden Iron Works of Camden, N. J. The 
company will build all types of large pumping machin- 
ery. The officers of the new concern are: Roscoe S. 
Prindle, president; William F. Hall, vice-president, and 
Walter Wood of Philadelphia, treasurer. The company 
have just been awarded the contract for a sewage pump- 
ing plant for Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Ruggles Coles Engineering Company of 39 and 
41 Cortlandt street have been awarded the contract for 
all of the conveying machinery in connection with the 
Whitehall Portland Cement Company of Cementon, Pa. 

Woolston & Brew, New York representatives for the 
Fisher Engine Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., and the 
Brown Engine Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., whose of- 
fices are at 141 Broadway, have been awarded a con- 
tract by the International Paper Company for five 250 
horse-power engines. The engines will be installed in 
the new paper mills which are being built at Corinth, N. 
Y. They will be run 24 hours per day at 180 revolutions 
per minute. Woolston & Brew also received an order 
for a 400 horse-power Brown engine from the Montello 
Brick Company of Reading, Pa. 

The American Blower Company of Detroit, Mich., 
and 141 Broadway, New York, received the contract for 
the induced draft apparatus to be installed at the new 
power plant which the Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., are purchasing. The plant will be of 
1000 horse-power. 

The Merritt-Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Company 
have ordered from the Lambert Hoisting Engine Com- 
pany of 85 Liberty street and Newark, N. J., a special 
50-ton hoisting engine. There will be six friction drums 
to the engine and the cylinders will be 15 x 16 inches. 
The engine is to be erected on a wrecking lighter. 

Based on information received from Europe the New- 
ark Machine Tool Works of Newark, N. J., on December 
15, 1899, called the attention of the Berlin principal office 


of Schuchardt & Schuette to the report that the Belgian. 


branch of that firm had offered and sold horizontal bor- 
ing machines in Belgium, representing that they had 
been made by the Newark Machine Tool Works. Max 
Daunert, manager of the New York office of Schuchardt 
& Schuette, advises us that an investigation has shown 
that the report in question is not correct in any of the 
details mentioned. 

We understand that the Goulds Mfg. Company of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., are now purchasing machinery for 
equipping the addition which they are building to their 
plant. 

The Robbins Conveying Belt Company of 147 Cedar 
street, New York, are re-equipping a shop at Passaic, N. 
J., which they purchased recently, for the manufacture 
of their conveying apparatus. 


— 
—_ 





United States Consul Dudley, at Vancouver, B. C., 
reports to the State Department that he has arranged for 
the display in the Board of Trade rooms in that city of 
catalogues and price-lists of manufacturers and merchants 
in the United States. 


The scarcity of coal is becoming acute in many parts 
of Europe and numerous industrial establishments are 
being forced to suspend operations. The Government of 


Saxony has monopolized the remainder of the coal supply 
in that country for operating the State railroads, and the 
Russian Government has suspended, until September 
1 next, the duty on imported coal for the use of the rail- 
ways in Russia. 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 14, 1900. 
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Cap’! Issued. | Saies. | Thursday.| Friday. | Saturday.| Monday. | Tuesday |Wednesday 
| | 
29,000,000 |Am, Car & Foundry, Comm 2,648 1634-17 -164¢ “OSE | coccccceee | -164% | 16 -16% 
0 000, Am. Car & F’y, Pref.(74Non-Ou.)| 1,274 NE Re Say i Gace tae - 63% -64 
19,000,000 |Am. Steel Hoop, Common...... 6,575 | 47 -483¢ | 47 -47 “4646 | wccce-ceee | 47 —O5dg | 47 -473K 
14,000,000 |Am. Steel Hoop, Pref. (7 ¢ Cu.) 2,747 85 -8 84-35 =| 841-85 seeerecees | 85 = 
50,000,000 Am. 8. & W., Common......... 5185 | 56%-58 B65 BTS | HB 575K | .......... | BTMG-5BKG | 58 -ENSE 
40,000,000 |Am. 8. & W., Pref. (7% Cu.)....| 4,182 | 984-0434 | 9334-9334 “OBig | .eceseeeee | 9834-04 931/-98% 
28,000,000 Am. Tin Plate,Common,N. Y..| 3,228 | 343¢-355¢ | 33% -34%4 GE Lvccaseuncaes| a ae 3436-35 
18,000,000 |Am.Tin Plate, Pref.,N.Y.(7% Cu.) BED FT Schscetcce | icccavnsenp, -82446 coccece | cocceccecs a0eeseses 
7,500,000 (Bethlehem Iront........ ......-. 190 -58 -58 -58 cecccecese | - re 
15 000,000 (Beth. Steel, Par $50, $1 paid in. OR cities 183¢-18% eee ves | 1836-18% -183¢ 
7,974,550 |Cambria Iron, Phila*........... 30 ME | coenesnans Sueitunamnn tt bath swe ove | O49 | ccccecsece 
16,000,000 |Cambria Steel**...............+- 170 | 213¢-21% oo al Reperernntan sebkannniee’h deutvdestt -21% 
11,000,000 \Col. Fuel and Iron..............| 10,275 | 454-47 45-45% | 45-458 | « veees | 46-4636 | 469/-4756 
46,484,300 |Federal Steel, Common......... 40,290 | 55%-B64¢ | £5%-56K | 541K-55 oa Baten 5544-57 Bi ig 563 
53,258,500 Federal Steel, Pref.(6% Non-Cu.)| 2,280 | 75%-76 | ......... 7 -THG | weeesseeee | THWG-16 | TH -T6dg 
82,000,000 |Natioual Steel, Common, N. Y..| 22,760 | 495¢-5u}¢ | 4034-50 481, -495¢ | ...... weve | BO tL | 50 -51Y 
27,000,000 |Nat’l Steel, Pref. N.Y. (7%Cu.)| 796 -95 95 ol inne plies 2 a a 
5,000,000 peony ane, Sane se éaemen . lgewsesce | Oe Pipl -85 eaessbbees S , a eee 
500,000 |Penna., Pref. IR... cecceere ool «= AL. I ewevense - coccsccce o | ccess ee oi eds eveseceee 
12'300°000 ‘Pressed Steel, ( Comm 5 2,450 | 564-57 | 56 56 BBR: | ovevcccces 56 | 56-67% 
12,500,000 | Pressed Steel, Pref. ( ONE.) nicees | sue chboes | ceacadvaie {) tanbabe wane! | eateeeete + eeees geet | auntie: 
27'352'000 |Republic Lron & Steel, Common.) 11,751 | 249-26 | 243-25 | 24-243 | .......... | 95 Bde | 24% 2587 
20,852,000 |Kepub. Lron & Steel,Pref. (7< Cu.) 740 | 684 69 Oe sl. satin aol peeints,-railenia | 68 6°35 
20,000,000 | Tennessee Coal and Iron........ 21,382 | 96 -100 951,-963¢ 9515-9686 |... eeees 9644 994g | 99 -102 
1,500,000 Warwick Iron & Steel (par $10) BG.) ctesbieoan 1 whaveceres | seeeeeeees iecans sane | -10 -9 
* Par $50. ** $1.50 per share paid in. +6 % guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. + Ex-dividend. 
Bonded indebtedness: Am. S. & W., $13,656; Am. Tin Plate, none: Am. Steel Hoop, none; Cambria Iron Cou., §$2.000.000 6 4 


debenture 20-year bonds, 1917, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co.; Federal Steel Co., $13,200,000 Hlinois 5 £ 7,317.00 EB J, 


E. R. R. 5 &, $1,600,000 Johnson 6 ¢, $6,782,000 D. & L. R. 


R. R.5 $00.10 2 dD. & i. aa 8 % salu land grant D. & L. R 

ti } Stee), $2,661.00 6 ¢ . Tennessee (., L. & R. R. Co,, $8.867,000 6 %. $1,114, %, $i cu 
Hy : com At 5 ian, $2.00 000 5 ¢ Sparrow’s Point Ist 1922, $4,(:00,000 ‘ 
1907. Interest and principal guaranteed by Rethlehem Steel Co. Republic fron & Steel, none; Warwick Iron & Steel. none. 


R. KR. 5 &: 
ret ; Pennssivania Steel. $1,000.00 
Bethicbem Iron, $1,351,000 5% maturing 
Colorado 


consolidated. both plants; 


Co.: Col. Fuel Co. Gen. Mort. 6 % $880,000, Col Coal & Iron Con Mort 6 % $2,810,000, Col, Fue! & Lron Gen. Mort. 5 % $2,003,000. 
o ence $7,000,000 preferred stock with accumulated dividends of $640,000 to June 30, 1899. 











fron and Industrial Stocks, 





The past week has not been an active one, but values 
have been steady. At one time there was considerable 
profit taking, which caused some irregularity. Federal 
common advanced sharply on the declaration of the divi- 
dend, while Tennessee had its rise to-day on reports that 
the deelaration of a dividend on the common at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum is imminent. 

Among the unlisted securities National Tube has dis- 
played considerable activity and strength. 


Bid. Asked. 
American Bicycle Company, common.............. 14 17 
American Bicycle Company, preferred............ 45 51 
American Bicycle Company, bonds................ 921% 
a IST in 'a\6 0 wos 8's 060 6 4.0.0 lw erm 132 150 
ee Re eee ee era 125 
Ts IE I os 016 pK bh Sie wb oe wie eo Oe 8 76 80 
OE SERRE EL 5 Ob icis ks weeks dese Ke wee a bine 6 5% 514 
International Silver, common...............e000- 9 10 
International Pump, common...........e.eeeeeee 18 19 
Internetional Pump, preferred...............e00- 65 66 
Ns SA, MIND 6 ss <0-0'a b 918) 0s 4h oe is S%la'o'e 50 5014 
ee Re ee eee 92%, 93 
ce Eco. nn fis aia bh pial’ ows weenie 24 2514 
NG en 6s nec bbs a ub ee www e 60% 87 89 
oo SO A eee 8% 5 
en oe Tn, WOMEN: 6 6.0.6.0 0-60.00 ww eia'e eee 46 54 
iN Sd aah aG Sa eink eek nwo 5.') Ae oleh be os 95 105 
Sloss & Sheffield Stee! & Iron, common............ 30 32 
Sloss & Sheffield Steel & Iron, preferred.......... 71 73 
LS a sas pine kb bbe eS 6 $0'wwlee o's 16 16% 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common.......... 8 8, 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred......... 45 46 
B. BR. Worthington, preferred... ..cccccocsscvcces 101 


The American Ordnance Company’s annual report for 
the year ending December 31, 1899, shows: 


Wnfinished business January 1, 1899............... $687,394 
Orders received during year...............ccce00: 606,830 

TN ee et le a cau can, dere $1,294,224 
RON SEU OEP cose chsiscs sakes eenee seven 979,011 


Unfinished business January 1, 1900 $315,213 


The balance sheet of December 31, 1899, shows: 


ee ot Lo ht es kissin eas $2 o> eee eo ob $248,210 
PE: nee nneans 3 5b 94 sak > ees ee eee bale bs 133,743 
Ee eee re en Pa $114,466 


Expenses were reduced from $163,187 to $133,743; net 
saving $29,448. 

The 2280 shares of preferred stock and 5928 shares 
common stock offered for sale December 1 were reported 
sold. The hoard of directors decided to carry the year’s 
profits of $114,466 to working capital account instead of 
declaring dividends, thereby reducing interest charges. 
At the annual meeting the following directors were 
elected: L. V. Benet, Heber R. Bishop, N. W. Bishop, W. 
J. Bruff, Henry W. Cramp, T. C. Favarger, Chas. R. 
Flint, Marcellus Hartley, Robert P. Linderman, John E. 
Searles, H. N. Sweet, Edward W. Very, J. Howard Ford, 
Frederick Stewart, E. B. Freeman. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, organized last Au- 
gust, have met in Jersey City and re-elected the board of 
directors. At a subsequent meeting of the board the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 


ferred stock was declared, payable February 20. Trans- 
fer books reopen February 21, 

At a meeting of the directors of Federal Steel a divi- 
dend of 21% per cent, on the common stock, payable out 
of the earnings of 1899, was declared. This completes 
the dividends for last year, payment of which was en- 
joined by the courts until the full year’s dividend on the 
preferred had been paid. Next month another meeting 
of the directors will be held, when it is expected that 
action on this year’s dividend wili be taken and the 
company’s policy for the year outlined. 

At the conclusion of the meeting it was said that for 
the information of the directors President Gary had 
made a statement of the net earnings of the Federal 


Steel Company and their constituent companies as fol- 
lows: 


Net earnings of the Federal Steel Company and 
constituent companies for the calendar year 
cn ADE EO ETT he ELE Cre Cry ee eee er $10,592,843.31 
Loss charged for new construction, 
improvements. renewals and _ re- 
ee re ere ee $1,234,045.32 
Yor reserve funds, depreciation..... 901,137.05 
Kor premium on bonds purchased... 153,995.04 
-————-_ 2, 289,178.41 


NDS 5h os wae see ab WU dah Saad eG babies $8,303,664.90 
Add net profits accrued during 1898, subsequent to 


the time the Federal Steel Company acquired 


ownership of stock of constituent companies.. 1,215,679.80 
Total net profits to December 31, 1899...... $9,519,344.70 
Dividends for 1899 on Federal Steel Company 
stock’ Preferred, 6 per cent.- common, 114 per 
cent., paid January 20, 1990: common, 2% per 
cent., payable March 20, 1900........csccee. 4,938,702.75 
WUNGONE. CSS ccee saben plied tan cdots Polen ss $4,580,641.95 





The American Steel Sheet Company.—The consol- 
idation of the sheet mills in the Central West is coming 
toahead With the exception of the Apollo Iron & Steel 
Company of Vandergrift, the Whitaker Iron Company of 
Wheeling, W. Va, and W. Dewees Wood of McKeespurt, 
Pa., the sheet mills are to consolidate. The company, 
who are to be closely allied with the National Stee] Com- 
pany, will have a capital stock of $52,000,000 equally 
divided between 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
and common. Of the preferred stock $10,000,000, and the 
entire common stock will be placed in the treasury. 


in 





The Anglo-Boer war has caused a practical suspen- 
sion of the diamond cutting industry. The supply of 
diamonds from the Kimberley district having been cut 
off, thousands of workmen in Antwerp and Amsterdam 
and hundreds in New York are thrown out of employ- 
ment. 


A fire that has been raging in the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company’s colliery, at Lansford, Pa., for 32 
years has at last been extinguished, and the colliery will 
be pumped out with the view of resuming operations. 
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The Next Sixty Days in the Iron 
Trade. 


BY WILLARD 8, MATTOX, BOSTON, MASS. 


The iron trade is getting to be as familiar with the 
hrase, ‘‘ There is no change fm the situation,’’ as the 
ritish public is with Lord Roberts’ daily telegram. 

‘This is a waiting market,’’ said a prominent local con- 
sumer in explaining why he did not buy though he was 
nearing the end uf his supplies. The month of January, 
aiways a hfeless one for both sellers and manufacturers 
of pig iron, hus been particularly trying to the nerves, and 
the next 60 days are hkely to tell the fate of the iron mar- 
ket for the year. The conditions existing now, as summed 
up in the reports from all over the country. are about 
these. Since the first of the year there has been httle 
buying. Inquiries develop the fact that this is due to 
two causes: 1. Many concerns are apathetic, because 
they have contracted for their supply of iron for six to 
nine months to come These, therefore, are not worned 
about the immediate effects on prices 2. There is a large 
element whose contracts are about expiring or will run 
out in a month or two. A part of this class of buyers are 
placing small orders for immediate delivery in order to 
keep their plants going; others are waiting till the last 
week in the uncertain hope that bargain counter prices 
will soon prevail. The result from both causes 1s an 
insignificant tonnage and a dangerous period of uncer- 
tainty, which 1s the greatest threat the iron market has 
had aimed at it since the beginning of 1899. 

The number of sales actually being made is so small 
and the interest manitested by buyers is eo slight that an 
appearance of weakness is given to the general aspect of 
trude which is not deserved. There are also remote 
economic reasons ior the suspension of buying, as well as 
a@ deep seated conviction on the part of consumers that 
prices are about to fall. There has been more bearish 
talk in the past month than during the entire six months 
preceding. There 1s no argument in favor of artificially 
boosting the market, because any such effort would fail 
ultimately, and more likely in the very beginning. Not 
only this, but a majority of those interested agree that 
the present basis of prices is out of proportion, and many 
would be glad to see a moderate falling off. But even 
granting these premises, it does not follow that it would 
be profitable or advantageous to move prices down before 
the time was ripe, or to send them down too far or too 
fast. 

The actual demand for raw material has certainly not 
abated. Orders for finished work of all descriptions are 
being postponed, but must eventually put in an appear- 
ance. Fuundries cannot stop melting or filling contracts 
simply because it is hoped or desired that there will be a 
change. The policy of waiting on the part of consumers, 
which is evidently for the purpose of forcing the hand of 
the sellers and producing an unnaturally cougested state 
of trade, is very likely to result in just the opposite con- 
dition from that aimed at. Just now the trade is 
lethargic. But buying must be done sooner or later; 
demand warrants it, and demand has fixed to day’s prices, 
or nearly so. Thus, then, in the course of a few weeks, 
it may happen that there will be a sudden and simul- 
taneous rush to cover requirements. Orders for iron will 
then come in so rapidly that furnaces may feel justified 
in either advancing prices or refusing to concede a frac- 
tion from the prevailing figures. If there is any con- 
«erted action to lower the price of pig iron it is liable to 
defeat itself by the very means it adopts. 

On the other hand, it is apparent that none of the 
-selling interests are making an endeavor to unduly influ- 
ence the natural trend of events. A few instances have 
already been noted in The Iron Age where something 
less than ruling prices was accepted, but all such cases 
have been accompanied by peculiar local circumstances, 
which could not possibly be applied to general conditions 
-nor furnish grounds for comparison. As far as can be 
learned, neither furnaces nor those who represent them 
have tried to flood the market with cheap iron, and buy- 
ers are being allowed to have their own way. This very 
shrewdly puts the burden of making the first move, what- 
ever it may be, upon the consumer and leaves the seller 
free to figure out a checkmate. The situation resolves 
itself down to this: If the furnaces can hold out with a 
show of indifference buyers will have to meet them or 
shut up shop. This latter course is out of the question. 
The inference, then, is plain. If, however, consumers, or 
the bulk of them, can wait long enough the balance will 
be upset and prices will have to deteriorate. Just how 
much is a question. And just what limit would satisfy 
the buying contingent is a problem even they do not now 
attempt to solve. Any great anxiety to dispose of iron 
would be a signal for a general retreat. It is not to be 
supposed, though, that the furnaces will be disconcerted 
by 80 or 60 days’ inactivity. A slight increase of stocks 
would not be enough to justify a weakened front. What- 
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ever is now accumulating or may accumulate could oncily 
moved when the normal demand sets in again. It 
must be remembered, too, that an outlet may be offered 
for any possible surplus of Alabama iron before very long 
through the English and Continental demand, which 
gives signs of resuming some of the proportions of a year 
ago, before there was such a disparity in prices between 
American and foreign markets. If this snould develop 
largely it would be a very strong feature in helping the 
home markets to maintain their present status. 
There is a little pleasant fiction indulged in by both 
sides. It is often stated that furnaces have sold their 
output for the balance of the year, yet iron is always 
available in plenty. Customers, too, indulge themselves 
and selling agents in the polite deception that they are 
covered for months to come. If the trath were extracted 
from both statemencs it would be found that things were 
nearly evenly adjusted. It is reasonable to believe that 
as the time approaches for the larger buyers to place con- 
tracts they would attempt to demoralize the market, and 
there are evidences of such tactics. So far they have 
failed, and have been met by a determined opposition 
from the furnaces. If the market falls it must be and 
ought sensibly to be because of plausible and natural 
causes and not from speculative machinations. Summing 
up the question it would seem that the next two months 
will test the strength of the iron and steel trades and 
develop whatever weakness there is. If the trade sur- 
vives it may be taken that the country will then accom- 
modate itself to a long and contented period of activity, 
happily undisturbed by unsettling features. The next 
two months will probably be long enough to prove 
whether it is wise to try to create conditions which are 
not in harmony with the laws of supply and demand, and 
long enough to demonstrate the relative sticking powers 
of buyers and sellers There is no reason to amend the 
views expressed at the close of the year, that 1900 will 
be as prosperous throughout as its predecessor. 








Trade Publications. 


Machine Tools.—A iarge and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue has been prepared by the Hilles & Jones Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del., descriptive of the wide lines of 
standard machines built by them. The several descrip- 
tions are brief, the main dependence being placed upon 


the unusually excellent engravings. Their standard 
punching and shearing machines are convenient and easy 
of operation, self contained, heavy, well proportioned and 
of ample strength for their rated capacities. The bearing 
surfaces are large and the caps for the driving shaft 
bearings are at an angle permitting the removal of the 
shaft without disturbing the gearing. The sliding heads 
or plungers are counterbalanced. On large sizes the 
counterbalance weight is connected through a patented 
spiral spring which takes the shock of the punching. The 
punching and shearing attachments are held in place by 
through bolts, allowing an unlimited number of changes 
without damage to the main frame of the machine. When 
desired adjustable automatic stops are furnished. These 
are very desirable for certain classes of punching, as the 
punch may be brought to rest after each stroke imme- 
diately above the plate, and the point of stoppage may be 
readily adjusted. These machines are made both single 
and double and in a great variety of patterns. Section 2 
deals with vertical punching and shearing machinery, 
single aud double, designed for special purposes. Their 
rapid action punches are so called for the reason that 
they are operated at a speed of about 75 strokes per min- 
ute. They are provided with an automatic clutch for 
starting and stopping the sliding ahead, operated by a 
foot lever. This device brings the punch entirely under 
control, notwithstanding the high speed. Horizontal 
punching machinery has been designed with especial ref- 
erence to the requirements of boiler makers, locomotive, 
ship, bridge and car builders. ‘Their universal shears, 
when supplied with the necessary attachments, will trim 
and split wide plates, cut off flat bars, round bars and 
angle bars, and also bevel the edge of plates for calk- 
ing. Various types of guillotine shears for bar and boiler 
work are illustrated. Their double angle shearing ma- 
chines all have right and left hand plates, and the shape 
of the main frame casting makes it possible to shear at 
an angle of 45 degrees either right or left, as well as 
straight shearing. These plates are reversible, so that 
four cutting edges are obtained. Next follow descrip- 
tions of plate shearing machinery, multiple punches, 
plate planers, plage bending rolls and straightening rolls. 
A second catalogue by the same company describes their 
I beam cutting machines, gate shears, combined shear 
and bender, flange punches and riveting machines. 


Sugar Cane Machinery.— A late catalogue of the 
Link-Belt Engineering Company of Philadelphia is en- 
titled “Modern Methods Applied to the Handling of 
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Sugar Cane and Its Products.” It considers link belt 
elevators, bagasse conductors and feeders, conveyors, 
chains, sprocket wheels, &c. The link belt elevators for 
handling sugar are in general use in all sugar produc.:ng 
countries, as they are not affected by heat or moisture, 
which proves so destructive to leather and rubber belt 
elevators. They do not slip nor clog, and have the 
greatest durability and can be thoroughly cleansed by be- 
ing washed down with a hose during cleaning up periods, 
This elevator can also be driven from the bottom, which 
in many cases is a great advantage. The style C mal- 
leable iron bucket was designed for handling sugar, ard 
after several years’ service ix has proved to give mnch 
better discharge than any cilier form of bucket used for 
Landling this sticky mate:ial. 


Sioux Corliss Engines and Boilers —A catalogue of 
the Murray Iron Works Company of Burlington, Iowa, 
describes very fully their Sioux Corliss engines and boil- 
ers. These engines are noted for the excellence of the 


material entering into their construction and the work- 
manship employed in their manufacture, the rigid system 
of inspection followed and the superiority in the general 
design. The catalogue gives the principal features of 
the engine and contains many excellent half tone and 
line engravings. 


Gauges and Reamers. —A catalogue of the John M. 
Rogers Boat, Gauge & Drill Works of Gloucester City, 
N. J., describes their measuring instruments of precision; 
also their adjustable plate shell and rose chucking ream- 


ers. Their standard measuring machine is designed for 
use in the tool room in preparing templates, reamers, 
mandrels, &c. It will measure differences of 1-10,000 
inch. Adjustments in the machine provide for wear of 
the measuring points. Their fixed caliper gauges are 
carefully hardened to prevent wear, and are made in 
sizes ranging from 4 inch to 12 inches by sixteenths. 
The plates of their adjustable reamers are hardened 
with special care. They are fitted into dovetailed slots, 
the bottoms of which are inclined planes. By driving the 
plates on the shank the cutting edges can be extended to 
compensate for wear. Since the plates are interchange- 
able they can be removed when worn to the limit of end 
adjustment, and new ones inserted. Each reamer car- 
ries from four to eight blades, evenly spaced. 


Electric Engine Stops.—The Springfield Engine Stop 
Company, Springfield, Mass., have prepared a catalogue 
descriptive of the Corliss and Columbia electric engine 
stops, speed limits, vacuum breakers and flexible blocks. 
The speed limit acts to stop the engine automatically 
upon an increase or decrease of speed, and the elec- 
trically connected buttons that may be placed through- 
out the factory furnish a multiplicity of points from 
which life and valuable property may be saved. As 
soon as the speed of the engine either increases or 
diminishes to the high or low speed limit, respectively. 
the engine is stopped. The engine can be stopped quicker 
by this invention than by the throttle, as it operates 
directly upon the main valve, thus avoiding the passing 
of the steam which is between the throttle and main 
valves through the cylinder, and also gaining in the 
time it takes to turn the throttle. Numerous testimonials 
prove the value of the device. i 


Metallic Rod Packing.— A pamphlet received from 
the Reeves Machine Company of Trenton, N. J., de- 
scribes the Harthan metallic rod packing made by them. 
This packing will successfully pack “any old rod,” no 
matter what its shape or how badly scored, so long as it 
is parallel; also any new rod, no matter how good it is. 
It requires only one kind of packing for all conditions 
and pressures from a vacuum to the highest. It is 
a strictly metallic packing, being neither a combina- 
tion of fiber and metal, nor gum and metal. 

Spiral Journal Bearings.—A catalogue of the Spiral 
Journal Bearing Company of St. Louis, Mo., describes 
several types of their spiral bearings. These bearings 
consist of ap iron sheil lined with two dissimilar metals, 
bronze und antifriction, so placed that the journal has 
a continuous bearing on both. From this combination of 
hard and soft metal there is obtained a greater life than 
is possible from e!ther a solid bronze or babbitted bear- 
ing. 

An Artistic ‘Sheet Iron Hand Book.— An excep- 
tionally attractive advertising publication has reached 
us from the W. Dewees Wood Company of Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., the well-known makers of Wood's pat- 
ent planished sheet iron and Wood’s uniform color 
smooth black sheets. It is in the form of a 20-page 
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pamphlet, 7 x 5 inches in size. The work is printed in 
brown ink on thick glazed paper, and copiously embel- 
lished with half tone illustrations, showing views of the 
company’s offices at McKeesport and their immense 
works in the same town, a drawing of the modest plant 
as it existed in 1851 suggesting the growth of the busi- 
ness In the 49 years since its foundation. The brown 
cover is adorned with the company’s familiar “ eagle 
and bear” trade-mark. The letterpress gives an inter- 
esting history of the origin of Wood’s patent planished 
sheet iron, which was first placed upon the American 
market in 1870, as a substitute for Russia iron, the 
process of manufacture being the invention of the late 
W. Dewees Wood: The success of this product is shown 
from the fact that 30 years ago the annual importation 
of Russia sheet iron into this country amounted to 
about 30,000 packs, while to-day the yearly total does 
not exceed a few hundred -packs. 

A description of the method of manufacture of Wood’s 
patent planished sheet iron is given in substance as 
follows: It is made entirely of charcoal knobbled bloom 
iron, subjected to patented processes at certain stages 
of manufacture. The pig iron used is of best charcoal 
make from the Lake Superior region and from Missouri. 
With the exception of the pig iron itself, all the processes 
used in the making of the planished sheets are owned 
and operated by the W. Dewees Wood Company only. 
The pig iron is placed in a refining fire, where coke is 
used as a fuel. The metal is then run out and taken to 
what are known as kpobbling fires, where it undergoes 
the process of refining, in which charcoal is used as a 
fuel. Over 600,000 bushels of charcoal, made on the 
company’s property, and representing 16,000 cords of hard 
wood, are consumed annually at the works. On leaving 
the second fire, in a condition technically known as a 
“loop,” the iron is hammered into blooms, which, in 
turn, are rolled into bars in the bar mill. The bars are 
then rolled into sheets, taken to the finishing department, 
hammered, trimmed, assorted, stenciled and packed for 
shipment. 

The process, from start to finish, is illustrated in 
artistic half tone pictures from photographs taken on 
the spot. The book also contains tables of standard 
gauges and sizes of patent planished sheet iron and loco- 
motive jacket iron, as well as the United States standard 
weight of gauges for iron and steel plates and sheets. 
In short, the publication is a useful hand book which 
will be valued by its recipients. 


Pneumatic Riveters, Hammers and Drills.—A special 
catalogue, No. 9, has just been issued by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Monadnock Building, Chi- 
cago, relating to their line of riveters, hammers and 
drills. These comprise the Boyer and New Boyer pneu- 


matic tools, the Chicago breast drills, Phoenix rotary 
drills, Chicago flue cutters, Whitelaw drills, boring ma- 
chines and bolt nippers, &c. This catalogue, which con- 
sists of 64 pages, is, if anything, a more handsome publi- 
cation than any of the catalogues previously issued by 
this company, although they have always been superb 
specimens of the printer’s and engraver’s art. Nearly 
every page presents an illustration of some form of work 
being done with pneumatic appliances or of some vari- 
ety of pneumatic tools which the company are manufac- 
turing. The variety of work done is very large and sug- 
gestions are given in these illustrations which will prove 
useful to many who have not hitherto deemed it advis- 
able to employ pneumatic tools. 


Blowers and Exhausters.—We have received from 
the Wilbraham Baker Blower Company of Philadelphia 
a copy of the 1900 issue catalogue of the Green patent 
positive rotary pressure blower and exhauster. Besides 


the descriptive matter in the catalegue, handsome half- 
tene illustrations showing the different types and pat- 
terns of both vertical and horizontal blowers serve to 
make the book most attractive and interesting. Full 
information as to connections, power required, efficiency 
of the blowers. speed they are capable of, &c., is thor- 
oughly treated of in a brief but comprehensive form. A 
double page cut in the back of the catalogue illustrates 
a shipment of Green gas exhaustcrs or board cars ready 
for forwarding to the Semet-Solvay Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for use in the by-product coke oven plants 
of that company. 


atin 
—— 





The lake shipbuilding industry is at present enjoying 
a season of unprecedented activity. Thirty-seven steam 
vessels, of an aggregate carrying capacity of 185,500 tons 
and '45,950 horse-power, are now in course of construc- 
tion at lake shipyards, representing an estimated outlay 
of $9,000,000. Nearly all these are steel freight vessels, 
and a majority of them are designed to carry from 6000 
to 9000 net tons of ore. 
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HARDWARE. 


Condition of Trade. 


ENERAL trade conditions show no especial change, 
G but conservative buying, by both the large and 
small trade, is a feature of the situation. The distribu- 
tion of goods is liberal, while orders, for the most part, 
cover only immediate requirements and are for small 
lots. Cautious merchants are avoiding the accumulation 
of large stocks, but are keeping assortments up to the 
requirements of their trade. There is a hopeful feeling 
among the trade that they can dispose of present stocks 
before any serious change occurs in values. Concessions 
in prices are made a little more freely by jobbers, but not 
to an extent to cause a break in prices. 


Chicago. 

The demand for Shelf Hardware continues better than 
at the corresponding time last year. The pressure of 
advancing prices not being felt now as then, the daily 
orders are influenced more or less by the varying condi- 
tion of the weather. For a few days last week the 
stormy conditions which prevailed in the Northwest 
caused some falling off in trade, but since then the vol- 
ume of business has picked up and is again in full 
swing. New stocks are not being ordered quite so freely 
as a year ago, but some of these are coming in from 
time to time and assist in swelling the weekly sales. Re- 
tailers are reported to have no large stocks of staple 
goods, such as Nails, and are consequently placing or- 
ders steadily for them. The winter now being far ad- 
vanced, jobbers are looking forward to the advent of 
spring weather in various parts of this territory, believ- 
ing that business will then be greatly accelerated. They 
are looking confidently to an unusually heavy spring 
trade. Farmers have for some time been holding back 
their grain, waiting for higher prices. The elevators 
along the Western railroads are filled with grain car- 
ried on farmers’ account. When this grain is marketed, 
which will certainly be during the spring months, money 
will be more plentiful than ever in the Northwest, and 
farmers will be able to purchase very liberally. 


St. Louis. 


An even better trade than for the same time last year 
continues. Orders run ahead in both volume and value. 
Wire Cloth still sells at $1.50, and it is said that dealers 
have not held back their wants. Firmness in Black 
Sheets is more pronounced, and another 10-cent ad- 
vance has been made by the mill which posted the last 
one. Galvanized Sheets showed a higher value by about 
2%4 per cent. Business on Builders’ Hardware is satis- 
factory, and at prices last adopted. Small shelf goods 
are moving at new prices named on Cupboard Turns, 
Barrel Bolts, &c. Some lines which have all along been 
marketed at old prices have been given attention—not- 
ably Coffee Mills, which increased 20 per cent. in cost. 
Sporting Goods are in early action, and much interest is 
shown in advanced shipments of Golf, Tennis, Baseball, 
Football Goods and Fishing Tackle. Hammock trade is 
brisk for the season. In view of the liberal buying dur- 
ing last year the present extent of business is considered 
remarkable and as clearly establishing the country’s 
prosperity. A feature clinching this opinion is that spec- 
ulative stocking up has about ceased, and that present 
wants are felt from the home to the factory. 


New Orleans. 
A. BaLtpwin & Co.—Business has been exceptionally 


good during the past month, owing to the improvement 
in price of the leading farm product, and orders have 





been much larger and heavier than we have had the 
pleasure of receiving for some time back. This im- 
provement gives evidence of continuing during the pres- 
ent month, and we look for an exceptionally heavy out- 


put of product. 
Louisvil'e. 


W. B. Betxnare & Co.—Trade conditions continue 
favorable. Heavy goods are moving freely in this mar- 
ket, as we presume they are in all; except those in the 
extreme north, where the rigors of winter prevent their 
large outdoor consumption. We are now approaching 
spring, and buyers are beginning to cast about for ma- 
terial to cover their wants. The “ anxious bench” is not 
quite so populous as it was last spring and fall, but the 
congregation keeps up surprisingly well, and has to lis- 
ten in most cases to what the preacher says. 

We are pleased to say from the pews that trade in 
Kentucky is not entirely confined to Fire Arms and Am- 
munition, as might be supposed from the Associated 
Press dispatches, which in order to minister to the uni- 
versal desire for sensations are sent out in lurid colors 
from our, borders. There is a great deal of good peace- 
able merchandise moving in the accustomed way, as the 
earnings of our railroads will show. And the farmers 
throughout the country are preparing to put in crops 
other than dragons’ teeth, so that the harvests will be 
quite normal, if the early and the latter rains and sun- 
shine fail us not. In fact, entirely too much has been 
made on the outside of our domestic disturbances, and 
too many obvious lessons drawn for the benefit of 
would be learners, who doubtless know what this fable 
teaches from previous experience and reading. What 
has happened indicates a certain amount of vitality, and 
we think gives good promise for the future, and for those 
who cast their lot with us. The strong remonstrance 
against “ boss rule” and “ machine politics” is an evi- 
dence, as we say, of virility, which offsets in a measure 
occasional bloodshed. Of course, if we were content to 
sit down, as we read of our brethren in New York and 
Pennsylvania doing, and submit to anything the bosses 
chose to give us, we might pass for very peaceable peo- 
ple. But we have not gone quite far enough beyond the 
pioneer stage to submit without protest. Give us a 
chance now to learn who our Governor really is and pos- 
sibly we shall have some fresh stories from our literati, 
Jas. Lane Allen and John Fox, Jr., to entertain fastidious 
readers with true accounts of the kind of people who 


really live down here. 
Cleveland. 


Tue W. BrincHAM Company.—Trade for February, so 
far, shows up well. The demand for seasonable goods is 
iarge, and from the present outlook it would seem that 
there may be a scarcity in some lines before the season 
is really started. This would apply principally to Wire 
Cloth and Screen Doors. Some of the smaller manufac- 
turers of Screen Doors have taken so many orders that 
it would seem as though, with the delays in delivery of 
Wire Cloth, they would be unable to execute what busi- 
ness they have taken. 

The demand for Steel Goods and Snaths has been 
large, but the movement of Scythes is slow. While 
possibly quite a few Scythes were carried over, yet we 
attribute the present hesitation in buying to the price of 
the goods. The dealers are evidently expecting to wait 
until they need the goods. 

The demand for Axes still continues good, although 
it is late in the season. This in the face of the fact that 
the present winter has not been very favorable for the 
Axe trade. . 

While the jobbers as a whole have very large stocks, 
yet the cutting of prices has not as yet amounted to 
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much, and with the trade in its present condition it 
would not seem as though it would be necessary to sell 
any materials below their present value. 


Philadelphia. 

SuprpLEE HARDWARE Company.—Trade conditions 
since the date of our last letter have continued without 
any apparent change in volume. And while the various 
changes in weather conditions which have recently pre- 
sented themselves have doubtless had some influence for 
temporary good or bad during this time, the general 
results will probably foot up about the same, at least 
can be looked upon as satisfactory and quite equal to 
corresponding trade of 1899, and it is but natural to infer 
that so Jong as interior trade is satisfactory to the retail 
merchants, so long as their trade demand is satisfactory 
and so long as they continue to fully realize that the 
starving of stock is of daily disadvantage to them, so 
long will they continue to keep their assorted stock of 
goods quite up to the maximum in quantity consistent 
with ability to pay. 

We have at no time during the last fifteen months 
taken the pessimistic view of future values that some 
of the trade journals and isolated firms in the wholesale 
trade have had regarding the daily, weekly or monthly 
reigning prices, and we can assert both from observa- 
tion and information that as a rule the wholesale mer- 
chants who have taken an optimistic view, instead of a 
pessimistic view, of the situation during this time have 
profited by the same, and if the consensus of opinion 
were taken to-day it would be found that both in whole- 
sale and retail circles those who have taken pessimistic 
views of values and trade have suffered through their 
action. The far reaching results of a pessimistic predic- 
tion. whether of a firm or a trade journal who have 
aired their views, cannot be well estimated in dollars 
and cents. The actions of an individual working on his 
own opinions naturally affect such a person alone, but 
those whose opinions have been sent broadcast, and 
proved so erroneous, probably may feel themselves re- 
sponsible for untold mistakes. Now our personal pre- 
dictions during the last fifteen months have shown them- 
selves to be correct in the recent past, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that we believe there is no cloud 
on the horizon in the immediate future, always reserving 
the right to exclude the unexpected on a limited line of 
goods which are controlled and manipulated by combined 
capital or trusts. 

History is likely to repeat itself, but history does not 
show revolutionary action in receding in a day, night 
or month. Should a change in the adminstration of our 
Government occur during the present year, or after a 
few months should the various railroad mills or Struc- 
tural Iron plants have completed their now large back 
orders, should the stock of raw material once again reach 
the maximum stock on hand, with a possible output in 
excess of demand, in that distant future the experience 
of the past should be of value to all in trade, but even 
then there is no visible reason why manufacturers should 
cut off at one fell swoop the difference in price between 
a possible profit and a certain loss; that is not history re- 
peating itself in that short duration of time, but experi- 
ence is that it extends over months or years before the 
minimum is again reached. Great Britain, once our 
great rival for the trade of home products, and now our 
greatest rival for export trade, has called from the vari- 
ous factories fully one-balf of all the able bodied young 
men for the war in the Transvaal. Many of them will 
be likely to remain in the gold or diamond fields, where 
they were likely to have gone before had they means 
to reach there; many of them will return wounded and 
incapacitated for future work, some of them will never 
return, but will fall in the battle field or from disease; 
and admitting that war is always a great misfortune and 
greatly to be deplored and thousands suffer the conse- 
quences, it will also be admitted that the results of 
transferred trade from the cause named have not at 
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least heretofore been shown to be to the advantage of 
those who have lost trade, and millions of dollars of 
sacrificed trade will, owing to existing conditions, be 
transferred to this country. 

We see no disposition among the wholesale mer- 
chants in our market to sacrifice goods below their ability 
to replace by purchases at present prices. All are free 
to admit that many orders for future shipments of some 
kinds of season goods have been taken at a less price 
thau they can be replaced. Notable among these is 
Green Wire Cloth, which is not only held at an advanced 
price by manufacturers, but the ability to produce 
enough for the season’s wants or requirements is quite 
questionable. Screens and Screen Doors for future de- 
livery are a further instance of a sacrifice of profits. 
The condition of the Poultry Netting market is uncer- 
tain, and the demand for Cross Cut Saws has reduced 
the stock in the hands of jobbers, and manufacturers 
are far behind orders. Axes for 1900 rule higher in 
price, and manufacturers express a doubt of being able- 
to supply the increased demand. 

The smallest advance made on any one article of 
Hardware or its correlatives for the year 1900 has been 
upon Lawn Mowers. The advance made on these does 
not by any means represent the actual increased cost of 
the product. The cheap grade of goods made by some 
makers especially for the department store trade and 
catalogue houses has been recognized by manufacturers. 
who do not cater to or care to sell this class of trade—we- 
might have said refuse to sell. The latter class of manu- 
facturers, in order so far as possible to protect the legiti- 
mate channel, the retail Hardware trade, have refrained 
from making an advance, which they feared might re- 
sult in a transfer of trade to the first channel named. 
How far this will be appreciated remains an unsolved 
problem to be determined later in the season, but the- 
consensus of opinion of the retail Hardware trade is that 
upon high grade goods the former channel will not long 
be a prominent factor. It is an assumed fact that the 
various retail Hardware organizations which are to meet, 
especially during this month, will naturally unite in an 
effort to solve the question, Is the exclusive retail Hard- 
ware trade’s usefulness at an end? We admit we are 
hot among those who believe it is, but believe that the 
necessities of their usefulness will continue to be ap- 
parent and will increase as the years pass by. 

It is a well-known fact that our firm have always been. 
a strong advocate of Hardware associations. Years be- 
fore the National Hardware Association was organized 
the writer was one of the founders of a local Hardware 
association in this city. He became convinced of the 
beneficial effects that might accrue and that acquaint- 
ance aud even friendship might be consistently and 
judiciously combined with business. As years passed 
on these city organizations extended throughout the 
country until it came to a time when State and sectional 
organizations were formed; then the National Hardware 
Association came into existence as the father of all Hard- 
Ware associations. And it is a great source of satisfac- 
tion to the members of this association, and we believe 
should be to the general jcbbing trade of the country, to 
see the example set so ably followed in the formation of 
retail Hardware associations, and among their promi- 
nent members, and especially officers, may be conspicu- 
ously found men of ability and conservative views, both 
of which are essential to assured success. The success 
of the Hardware manufacturers of the United States 
depends almost wholly upon the success of the wholesale 
jobbers, and the success of the wholesale jobbers is de- 
pendent upon the success and prosperity of the retail 
merchant, whose legitimate channel is the contractor 
and the consumer, and whose success depends upon the 
prosperity of the country. 

To those retail Hardware associations who meet dur- 
ing the present month we desire to extend our hearty 
indorsement of their efforts for the betterment of trade 
and increased friendly relations with each other. The 
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multiplicity of duties which naturally come before the 
head of any large wholesale establishment has pre- 
vented the writer from accepting the invitations to at- 
tend the meetings of several of these organizations. But 
the master minds which will be found within their own 
circles must, in our opinion, assert themselves and aid 
in solving the many problems which confront men in 
all branches of business and trade. 


Pertland, Oregon. 

CorRBETT, Farting & RoBERTSON.—So far in the new 
year the best trade and best outlook for the season is 
in our mining and live stock sections. Both in quartz 
and placer miuing more activity is displayed than in 
any previous year, and every report coming to hand in- 
dicates that the season of 1900 will be the most prosper- 
ous ever experienced in Oregon. Cattle and sheep bring 
good prices, and the prospect is for a satisfactory price 
for wool when season opens. Were the prospects as 
flattering in the farming sections as in the mining and 
live stock we certainly would look forward to a banner 
year. Wheat, however, still sells at the low level pre- 
vailing for some time past, and sells but slowly at that. 

Trade is holding up weil considering the season of 
the year. Collections show no improvement, and there 
is little in sight at the present writing to lead one to 
expect any change for the better for some time to come. 


Nashville. 

THE Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE Company.—The 
sales and collections both continue very satisfactory, 
although we are not having quite the rush for goods 
that we enjoyed last month. Builders’ Hardware is in 
good demand, and the prospects for a large trade in this 
line during the spring are very flattering. 

The sales of spring and summer goods have been un- 
usually large so far this season, as the majority of retail 
dealers seem inclined to place their orders earlier than 
usual, not that they anticipate many advances in price, 
but they wish to be sure to have the goods in stock when 
the season arrives. 


—— 
—— 


Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—There has been no change in the condi- 
tion of the Wire Nail market during the past week. 
Orders are being received in satisfactory volume for the 
season. The market is firm at manufacturers’ quota- 
tions, which are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 30 
days, 1 per cent. off in ten days: 





To jobbers in carlonad lots. ........cccccsccccccccccccccees -20 
To ‘in less than carload aap ac ati 3.223¢ 
To retailers tn‘ Cariond 16GB.) ins cc cccccccccccsccescce 3.35 
To ss in less than carload lots............ssseeesees 8.45 


New York.—The local market is without new or par- 
ticularly interesting features. Distribation of Wire 
Nails continues about the same as for the past two or 
three weeks. Variation in price for small lots from store 
is still noticeable. Quotations are as follows: 


= retailers, ee oes ac veseccev esac $3.58 
less than carloads OM GG nsecasadd +<0% 3.66 
Sinall lots from store..........+. sin bddecdheddasceer $3.55 to 3.75 


Chicago.—Manufacturers report a continued strong 
demand, showing that stocks are in condition to need 
continual replenishing. Local jobbers, however, are 
having only a fair demand. It is expected that the move 
ment will shortly be much larger, as retail merchants 
have for some time pursued the policy of purchasing only 
to cover their immediate wants. When the spring de- 
mand sets in they will need a much greater supply. 
Prices are firmly held on the basis of $3.53 for single 
carload lots, and $3.63 for small lots from stock. 

St. Louis.—Jobbers view the unusual activity in Nails 
with agreeable surprise. With the demand so pronounced 
there is absolutely nothing to base a hope on for declining 


prices. Quotations are unchanged at 3.58 cents, base, St. 
Louis, single carloads. Small lots are held at 3.68 cents, 
base. 


Pittsburgh.—While there is a fair demand for Wire 
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Nails, it is not as large as had been expected in view of 
the fact that buyers usually place liberal orders at this 
season of the year for spring trade. Indications, how- 
ever, favor a larger demand in the near future. There is 
still some unevenness in prices of Wire Nails among 
sellers who have stocks bought at low prices. We quote 
f.o b. Pittsburgh; terms, 30 days, 1 per cent. off in ten 
days: 


TO ORMOND I COPIORE, LOWE. .5 6 onc c cn scuces besececescevces -20 
Te '*s in less than carload lots..........ccccceseee os 3.223¢ 
EO satailown ith Cavioadd batts bik oc cids oc ce cae wins vide voces 8.35 
To > in less than a a: cic ihs oe stave naan 3.45 


Cut Nails.—The recent advance in the* price of Cut 
Nails has had no effect upon demand. Prices are adhered 
to, and there is a fair distribution of Nails. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 30 days, 1 per 
cent. off in ten days: 


OR RE OE aio 6 in Silken sca cacnentacatinsasudect $2.50 
COAFTORE FOR. 000 c0e ccc ccenscqscccrccccccsnevengnecsoecasas 2.55 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Kee er vie bate asuyeuate 260 


To retailersin ‘ 


New York.—The market at this point remains without 
any noticeable change in its condition. Small lots from 
store continue low in proportion to manufacturers’ prices. 
Regular quotations are as follows: 


To jobbers in carloads on dock..... ....... emadeata Tee | $2.78 
To “in less than carloads on. dock ca ed siege eeu Pe 
EF IT ee, TE he ded deadenvens 

Small lots from store...........0.. ccecessccccsee 2,75 to 2 90 


Chicago.—Few orders are now being received by man- 
ufacturers, the demand for factory shipment having 
been checked by the late advance. Jobbers are having a 
fair demand from stock, and quote small lots at $2.90. 

St. Louis.—Local factories are busily employed, and 
the difference between cost of Cut and Wire Nails has 
contributed largely to the volume of business. Small 
lots are still quoted at 2.90 cents, base. 

Pitisburgh.—There has been very little done in Cut 
Nails since the first of the year, sales having been far be- 
low what. had been expected. This can probably be ac- 
counted for largely by the fact that nearly all buyers 
throughout the country are laboring under the impression 
that materially lower prices will rule over first half of 
the year, and are only purchasing to cover actual needs, 
instead of making large purchases at this season of the 
year as formerly, when prices were normal. The price 
of Cut Nails is being well maintained, having been fixed 
at the Jast meeting of the Cut Nail manufacturers at $2.50- 
rates for 1000 keg lots and over, $2.55 for carload lots and 
$2.70 for less than carload lots, all f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 


Barb Wire.—Buyers are ordering sparingly of Barb 
Wire owing to the high price, preferring to buy as re- 
quirements demand. The market is firm at the following: 
quotations for domestic trade, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, net cash, 
or 1 per cent. off in ten days: 


To jobbers in carload lotey PatnteGiss so. ili Me devs $3.65 
To Galvanised oc cicetcagccieesné 3. 
22 Se Jess than carload lots, PRIME ii. cc ceseeves 8.6746 
To, 4 Galvanized.......... 8.821¢ 
— retailers fn carload Lote, Painted dwecadcesiecudapealats da 8.80 
To Galvanized.... 2... cccseccess 3 95 
To ne in lees than carload lots, Painted .......0svits -90 
To Galvanized......... 4.05 


Chicago. —A large trade is being enjoyed by manufac-- 
turers for all kinds of Plain Wire. The demand for Barb 
Wire is considered good, but a larger business could be 
easily handled. A better trade is expected as spring 
approaches. Jobbers report a moderate demand from - 
stock. Quotations are as follows, Chicago delivery: 
Single cars of Plain Annealed Wire, $3.38; Painted Barb 
Wire, $3 98; Galvanized Barb Wire, $4.13, with 10 cents 
additional for small lots from jobbers. 

St Louis.—Some jobbers report a good movement, 
while others say business is somewhat light, as warranted 
by the season. Painted in single cars is quoted at $4.03, 
with $4.13 for small lots. Galvanized is quoted at 15 
cents above these prices. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Barb Wire is light, buyers 
placing orders only for immediate wants. For domestic 
Wire we quote Painted Barb Wire at $3.65 in carload lots 
to jobbers, with an advance of 15 cents for Galvanized,. 
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all £.0.b. Pittsburgh; terms 30 days, or 1 per cent. off in 
ten days. 

Smooth Wire.—The demand for Smooth Wire is fair, 
with a firm market. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh; terms 30 days, or 1 per cent. off in ten days: 


ae jobbers in carload lots.......cseceseeseeceeeenes ‘epee $3.05 

“ in less than carload lots............cseeeeeeees 8.07 
To retailers in carload lota,........0. ssccccscccsccccoccecs 3.20 
» in less than carload lots...........++-seeseses 3.30 


Pittsburgh.—There is a fair demand for Smooth Wire, 
but it is not nearly so large as is usual at this season 1 of 
the year. We quote: To jobbers in carload lots, $3.05; to 
jobbers in less than carload lots, $3.074¢; to retailers in 
carload lots, £3.20; to retailers in less than carload lots, 
$3.30, all f.0.b. Pittsburgh. The charge for galvanizing 
is 50 cents on sizes from Nos. 6 to 14 inclusive; on Nos. 15 
and 16, 85 cents, and on Nos. 17 and 18, $1.10. 


Cordage.—In less than carload lots Manila Rope is 
quoted on the basis of 7-16 inch and larger at 15!¢ cents 
per pound. The Sisal market shows some weakness, and 
Sisal Rope can be purchased on the basis of 7-16 inch and 
larger at 10 cents per pound in less than carload lots. 
Demand for both Manila and Sisal is moderate. Manu- 
facturers’ quotations for Rope in less than carload lots 
are as follows, with a reduction of 14 cent per pound for 
carloads: 


Per 1 
Manila, 7-16 Am ROR ARM. cu cenn woes esencinsdousensesawe 1556 
pL Snensbhebane esse ahee sp ethenibcbaehbebens ill 
¥ SE EEL. sinsccsccnscascnseesceecssncesesses 164¢ 
Sisal, a —_ and larger............ $bibs Sen when seus eesae - 10 
ee i ws in ck bd eunb edie bee biawe 104% 
st —_ DLC sat seeeaces: kA ebekvcaeoehahounn we 11 
“s th Yarn, Medium and Coarse........ sievelnee ssccns OS 


Manila Tarred Rope, 15 thread, is quoted at 151 


6 cents, 
as is also Manila Hay Rope, Medium. 


Binder Twine.—The Binder Twine market is quiet but 
firm. Buyers are not placing orders freely in view of 
present prices, and also owing to the fact that considera- 
ble of last year’s stock remains unsold in some of the 
wheat growing sections. The opening of Manila Hemp 
ports appears to offer no immediate relief in the price of 
Manila Hemp. The following quotations are made on 
Twine, f.o.b. New York, Philadelphia or Boston, with a 
reduction of 44 cent per pound for orders less than a car- 
load lot and over 10,000 pounds, and a reduction of 4 
cent per pound for carload lots: 


Cents. 
White Sisal, 500 feet to pound..........cccccccccccccccces. 11y 
Standard, 500 feet to | As eee bb dewhebbssekksback 11X¥ 
Manila, 600 feet to pound..............cscseseceseecseeece 14K 
Pure Manila, 650 feet to pound..............ccccececerees 15% 


Glass. —Nothing of interest has transpired in the Win- 
dow Glass market during the past week. An opinion 
prevails that the present low prices will continue for 
some time, as there are no indications of an immediate 
change in present conditions. The following are the 
American Window Glass Company’s quotations for car- 
load lots from factory: 


veh strep _ Per cent 
PE. uncincxbawsescee toed saeshehessedassete 85 and 25 
cook and Third i ciidctcnsnisanécineaceciscccaeel 
DIMMED, . cecppibbaahns clans edtenebséhexwseh owllbasccce 90 and 5 
Double strength : 
First five EN i paver ee ees We ee ee vececte 
IN «54 ena whtinansn tien spesene xs kebatebs se heull 90 
70 to 100 inch Brackets, inclusive............. -.90 and 10 and 5 
ES ET, RS a Se ER ae ee ne eee te 90 and 20 
These quotations are f.o.b. factory for the East. A com- 


mission of 2'¢ per cent. is allowed jobbers for selling. 
Jobbers’ extreme prices for Window Glass east of the Al- 
leghanies are 85 and 10 per cent. discount for the first 
bracket, and 85 and 20 per cent. discount for all other 
brackets, of either Single or Double Strength, for less than 
carloads from store. , 


Oils.— Linseed Oil.—The price of Flax Seed is kept at 
a high point by the controlling interest in the market. 
Linseed Oil consequently remains firm at unchanged 
quotations, and is being purchased in moderate quanti- 
ties. City Raw is quoted at 56 cents in lots of five barrels 
or more, and at 57 cents in lots of less than five barrels. 


Outside brands are 2 cents less per gallon, ;9 <= 
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Spirits Turpentine.—The market remains unchanged 
at last week’s quotations, and is firm but quiet.j A lim- 
ited quantity of Turpentine is changing hands, large 
consumers not being attracted by the high prices ruling. 
Quotations are as follows: Southerns, 56 cents; machine 
made barrels, 5644 cents per gallon. 


ia, 
— 


The Hardware Store in Winter. 


BY B. N. B. 


HE months of January and February are dull months 
Z in the Hardware business. 

EFFECT OF DuLt SEasons.—In too many stores the 
dullness of the times is made an excuse for relaxation, 
and clerks and proprietor find it hard to “ kill time,” 
thus contracting habits of laziness which require months 
of brisk business to eradicate. 

OCCASIONAL DAY OR AFTERNOON OFF.—It is a good 
plan to give the clerks a day or afternoon off by turns. 
An outing will do them good. They will work better and 
with more zest. 

PREVISION CONCERNING DULL SEASONS.—But it only 
requires ingenuity and thought to have profitable employ- 
ment for the men even in the dullest season. Taking 
stock and winding up the year’s business come at this 
season and furnish abundant work. After the stock is 
all counted and disposed of comes the dull time. The old 
samples can be removed and replaced with new ones. 

DisposinG OF DEAD Stock.—Usually there are many 
odds and ends of unsalable or slow selling goods, and 
former samples, which can be gathered together and dis- 
played either in the window or in a prominent place near 
the door, where every one entering the store can see them. 
These should be priced low to insure their speedy 
removal. 

OTHER PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. —Then Saw Frames 
can be painted or Axes handled, Varnish put up in bottles 
or cans, &c. 

SoLiciTiInc.—Again, in dull times possible buyers 
can be looked up, their names learned and they solicited 
for trade. Perhaps the proprietor learns that John Jones 
intends building a house the coming season; then it is in 
order to see him personally or send a clerk to see him for 
the purpose of selling him Hardware for it. If no sale is 
made the effort is not wasted, as it is an economical 
method of advertising and shows that the trader is pro- 
gressive. A man to succeed now must go after trade and 
not wait for it to come to him. 

FEBRUARY SALES.—Some merchants advertise a cheap 
February sale, stating that goods will be sold below regu- 
lar prices. 

WHEN ADVERTISING 1S NECESSARY.—An idea seems to 
prevail that because the times are dull and sales slow the 
dealer can afford to drop his advertisement in the local 
paper. This is the time above all others when advertising 
should be pushed. It gives a good impression and looks 
progressive and up to date to see a firm advertise 
adequately and in a catchy manner. 








Henry Disston & Sons. 


USINESS during 1899 was larger in volume and in 
money value than in apy year ever experienced at the 
Saw, Tool and File Works of Henry Disston & Sons, 

Philadelphia. The amount of orders already taken for 
delivery during the current year is believed to guarantee 
a still larger business during 1900, to meet which they 
are making extensive additions to the several acres of 
buildings which they use and which are already taxed 
to their utmost capacity. 

They have just given out contracts for a three-story 
brick building, 150 x 50, also for a battery of boilers of 
1450 horse-power for their steel works and one for 450 
horse-power for their File department. These and other 
extensive additions and improvements will be pushed 
to completion as rapidly as possible, so that they may 
be able to meet the ever increasing demand for their 
well-known specialties. 


<> 





Bremond, Texas. 


Chas. Marstrand, Jr., has succeeded Marstrand & Hall, 
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Edward Failing. 


DWARD FAILING, a member of the Hardware 

house of Corbett, Failing & Robertson, Incorporated, 

of Portland, Oregon, died at his residence on the 29th ult. 

He was a son of the late Josiah and Henrietta Ellison 
Failing, and brother of the late Henry Failing. 

Mr. Failing was born in New York City, December 
18, 1840. He attended public school*No. 8, corner of 
Hudson and Grove streets, and when he left New York 
to come to the Pacific Coast was at the head of his class. 
In 1858 he came to Oregon by way of Cape Horn with his 
mother, sister and younger brother, joining his father 
and two older brothers who had come to Oregon in 1851 
and established the house of J Failing & Co. 

After attending school a few years in Portland he 
began at the age of 17 to clerk for H. W. Corbett, who 





EDWARD FAILING. 


was then in the general merchandise business. In 1867 
he was admitted as one of the partners of the firm of H. 
W. Corbett & Co. On January 1, 1871, Henry Failing 
and Mr. Corbett consolidated their business, forming the 
firm of Corbett, Failing & Co., with John A. Hatt, Mar- 
shall B. Millard, Edward Failing and James F. Failing as 
junior and active partners, and conducted a wholesale 
Hardware business. 

This firm continued with a few changes in partners 
until January 1, 1893, when their business was consoli- 
dated with that of Foster & Robertson, forming the 
present corporation of Corbett, Failing & Robertson, In- 
corporated. Mr. Failing was manager of the corporation 
until about a year ago, when his poor health compelled 
him to resign, but he still retained his interest in the 
business. 

In August, 1866, Mr. Failing was married to Miss 
Olivia B. Henderson, who with nine children survives 
him. Woaile Mr. Failing was not a member of any 
church, he was for many years very active in the First 
Baptist Church of Portland, veing a firm believer in the 
great fundamental principles of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. The following tribute to his memory is taken from 
tne Daily Oregonian of Portland: 

Edward Failing was a rare type of aman. He was 
high minded, clean and absolutely honest, and he always 
did what he knew beyond question to be right. No power 
could move him to do that which his conscience did not 


approve. He belonged to a mercantile school, unfor- 
tanately small nowadays, which regards business as a 
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personal trust, not a warfare; which stamps as a counter- 
feiter a merchant who employs trickery or deception. He 
made friends slowly, but he held them all. In his busi- 
ness habits he was methodical. To unflagging industry 
he added keen intelligence. He was kind hearted, gen- 
erous and pure. 

Edward Failing was a well read man. He devoted 
much time to the best books. History was his chief de- 
light, and he pursued its study assiduously until his last 
illness. He was a thorough Oregonian, and had complete 
knowledge not only of her annals, but of her traditions 
and the torces which made this commonwealth. His was 
a disposition which shrank from strong public gaze, and 
he preferred, away from business, the seclusion of his 
home. His moral fiber was of the finest, and he stood in 
the mercantile community for the very best. 


——$ 


Trade Items. 


N CONNECTION with the Tasmania sawing contest 
I the announcement of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., in our advertising pages will be of interest. 
Reference is made, it will be observed, to the honors 
won by their Saws. 


THE NATIONAL CUTLERY CoMPANY, Philadelphia, have 
met with such an encouraging degree of success with 
their specialties that they are constantly adding to their 
lines, and expect in a short time to furnish every style 
and variety of Shears and Snips, always aiming to pro- 
duce no goods but such as are of the first quality. 


KiLvorn & SMITH have succeeded Weekes & Kilborn 
in the Hardware, Stove, Farm Implement and House 
Furnishing Goods business at Harrisville, N. Y. A. BH. 
Kilborn will act as general manager of the business and 
W. A. Smith (who has been with the old firm for the 
past six years) will have charge of the tin shop. 


Ir is reported that George W. Weymouth, formerly 
connected with the Steel Ball manufacturing interests of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and now Congressman for the Fourth 
Massachusetts District, has accepted the position of 
general manager of the Atlas Tack Company, Taunton, 
Mass., made vacant by the death of L. O. Garrett, and 
that he will retire from Congress at the end of his pres- 


ent term and give his entire attention to the Tack busi- 
ness. 


A veERyY large order for Canvas Goods and Leather 
Leggings was recently placed by the Gray & Dudley 
Hardware Company, Nashville, Tenn. Having announced 
the fact that they were in the market for a bill of these 
goods and would make their purchases about January 
12-15, nine manufacturers were represented in Nashville 
at that time, seven in person and two by a line of 
samples. The result of the deliberations was the placing 
of a $25,000 order, divided among the various manufac- 
turers represented. 

- _> — 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CoMPANY, Fairfield, Iowa: Illus 
trated catalogue, Hay Carriers and Barn Door Hangers. 


ScHOVERLING, DAaty & GALEs, 302 & 304 Broadway, 
New York: An illustrated catalogue and price-list of 
Bicycle Sundries. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, New York: Catalogue and 
price-list of Matchless Electric Cigar Lighters, which are 
illustrated, and are made in a number of styles. 


Tue A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio: The Febru- 
ary edition of the Bee Keepers’ Supply catalogue. 


CHESTER Mra. Company, 37 Warren street, New York: 
Nickel Plated Toilet Specialties are illustrated with 
prices in a circular. 


EpwarD K. Tryon, Jz., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list devoted to their Fisb- 
ing Tackle department. 


THE BRIDGEPORT Mra. CoMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. : 
An illustrated catalogue and price-list of Pliers, Cutters, 
Shears, Scissors, Nail and Tack Pullers, Can Openers, 
Screw Drivers, &c. 


THE W. J. CLARK COMPANY, Salem, Ohio: Illustrated 
circular of Lane’s Joist or ‘limber Hanger, mill and ele- 
vator Buckets, factory Tote Boxes, Pails, Washers and 
Hose Couplings. 


O LiInpEMANN & Co, 81 Beekman street, New York: 
Illustrated catalogus and price-list of Cages. These in- 
clude Brass, Japanned and Tinned Wire Cages, for birds, 
parrots, squirrels, mice, &c., also Cage Supplies. 


W. A. Hartmann has succeeded C. D. Bevington & 
Co., Winterset, Iowa. 
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Iowa Retail Hardware Association. 





HE Savery House presents a busy scene to-day 
(Wednesday), as many Hardwaremen are arriving 
from all parts of the State, augmenting largely the num- 
bers who came on Tuesday, to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Iowa Retail Hardware Association at Des 
Moines. 
Largely Increased [embership. 


The year has witnessed a large increase in member- 
ship of the association, owing in good measure to the in- 
defatigable efforts of President H. A. Cole and Mrs, Hen- 
rietta Cupper, the secretary. The work done by Mrs. 
Cupper, who has recently made a tour of the State, has 
been most efficient and successful, resulting in securing 
as members more than nine out of every ten firms called 
upon. When the objects of the association are explained 
and the necessity for united action made clear, nearly 
every Hardware merchant of any enterprise is said to be 
ready to connect himself with the movement and to help 
along the good work. 

The list of members, which we defer to our next issue, 
will indicate the representative character of the gather- 
ing. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held this 
forenoon to act on important matters connected with the 
association’s policy and put final touches to the pro- 


gramme. 
Opening of Convention. 


The opening session was large and enthusiastic. Af- 
ter the organization, with calling of roll and election of 
new members, President Cole delivered his address, 
which was a clear and practical presentation of associa- 
tion work, and was received with manifestations of 
hearty approval. Mr. Cole’s address was as follows: 


President’s Address. 


In reviewing what we have been able to accomplish 
in the one short year of our permanent organization, and 
the possibilities for the great future that is all as yet 
before us, the first thing that impresses me is that every 
retail Hardware dealer in the State should join our as- 
sociation. He should do it, if for nothing else, for the 
unselfish good of our profession, even though he knew at 
the time that he would not be able to attend a single 
convention. Every Hardware dealer in the United 
States should gladly invest the $3 or $5 for the good of 
his fellows. Lei us put this unselfish phase of the ques- 
tion in the foreground, and every one to whom this in- 
vitation may come, in Lowa and elsewhere, sit down and 
immediately send in your application for membership to 
your own State organization, if you have one, and if you 
haven’t and are not willing to organize your State your- 
self, send in your membership to the lowa Association, 
or in six months to our National Association, for we are 
going to have one. 

Remember that the 


HIGHEST AIM OF OUR ASSOCIATION 


is to so elevate the feeling between competing Hardware 
merchants that bitterness, acrimony, hatred and jealousy 
will be the exceptions in our calling, and if we stopped at 
this one fact accomplished, I, for one, would feel that we 
had justified every effort and every dollar that it has 
cost us. 

FRIENDLY, MANLY COMPETITION. 


iven this, seemingly the least practical side of our 
work. has its financial side. If you point me to a Hard- 
ware dealer who has let this spirit of animosity get the 
uppermost hand and who systematically does his best to 
undermine his competitor, I will show you where he 
makes ten enemies of his own where he makes one for 
his competitor. In putting this better side of our Hard- 


ware life forward we elevate our profession and make 
our lives as Hardwaremen stand for something more 
than a daily grind for bread and butter. Friendly, man- 
ly competition, that while it uses all honorable means to 
advance one’s own interests yet recognizes the competi- 
tor as having a right to respect and manly, honorable 
treatment is what our association stands for. 
Now for 
SOME OF THE FINANCIAL REASONS 
why every retailer should join our association. I will 
promise any dealer in Lowa who will join the association, 
attend our avnual convention, take part in the discus- 
sions and then simply work out in his own business the 
helpful suggestions he may receive that he will get back 
$20 where he spends $1. Where eise can you get such 
odds? Take our last convention as an illustration. An 
enlightened grasp of the question of advertising alone 
and the application of the practical points brought out 
in the discussion of this subject has brought to our mem- 
bers or saved them from being squandered, many hun- 
dreds of dollars during the past year. 
Take the question of 


EASY PAYMENTS AND CASH CUSTOMERS, AND THE PROPER 
USE OF LEASE SECURITY ON TIME SALES, 
and I know of one city alone where the thorough appli- 
eation of the points brought out would enable our four 
metbers in this place to pay every dollar of our associ- 
ation outlay, and then they would be ahead. Without 
exaggeration, [ think this one question alone has made 
and saved to our membership, in cash, double the cost 
of the association, including the expense of members 
who attended our last meeting. 
And now for some of the 


VITAL QUESTIONS 
that will undoubtedly come before us here at this meet- 
ing. How many hundred dollars have each of us lost by 
failing to make advances promptly as we could have 
done had our membership been larger and with more co- 
operation than we have? With our enlarged member- 
ship this year and as the result of our discussion many 
of us can still save ourselves from heavy losses. With 
a small membership many dealers foolishly sell at old 
prices long after advances occurred and make it impos- 


sible for other dealers who wish to advance prices to 
do so. 
KEEPING HEAVY STOCKS. 


Another question which is of vital importance to us 
is the attitude we should take from now on in buying 
goods and keeping heavy or light stocks. If any of our 
membership has a grudge against a jobber, let me tell 
him how to square accounts. Make him carry stock for 
you during the next drop in prices, and you will be in a 
position to call and shake, no matter how serious the 
grudge you may have. 


DEPARTMENT STORES AND CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


And right here I want to state that there are some 
things expected of our organization that we can never 
bring out. My opinion is that no organization on our 
part can ever kill off department stores or catalogue 
houses. They are here to stay until they die, as the re- 
sult of their own fraud and deception on the public. We 
can, however, force them to pursue more honest meth- 
ods of procedure. We can educate our trade so that they 
cannot be so easily swindled. Of course most of our in- 
telligent deaJers will tackle these questions without any 
association, but there is not a dealer in the State who will 
not solve the questions more intelligently and receive 
Suggestions at our annual meetings that will repay him 


many times over for the time and expense of attending 
same, 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Here I have touched on but three or four questions of 
the hundred or wore, all of them vital ones to our wel- 
fare, that came up at our last convention and will come 
up at this one, and I have made each one of our mem- 
bership indebted to the association about $1000 apiece. 
Fortunately this debt will be squared by each one doing 
his best to promote the growth and welfare of the asso- 
ciation. We not only need the good will of the dealers of 
the State and their membership but we need our mem- 
bers to organize local associations, not necessarily to 
combine on prices but to promote this spirit of friendli- 
ness and co-operation and te post each other on dead 
beats, that each has had experience with. As to whether 
such local associations would accomplish anything along 
the line of prices would depend entirely on circum- 
stances and the dealers themselves. 


LEGISLATION, 

We want your influence to secure needed legislation. 
At the present time we are co-operating with the Siate 
Grocers’ Association to have enacted a new garnishment 
law that will be worth many thousands of dollars to the 
merchants of Iowa. There is hardly a merchant here 
who has not got accounts against parties whose income 
is hundreds or thousands a month, and still you can’t 
collect. We want a law that will make everything above 
$8 per week subject to garnishment. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

We propose to have a committee at the next State 
Grocers’ Association, to prevail on their membership to 
let our line of House Furnishing Goods alone, and not 
use it for advertising at cut prices. 


LOOSE CREDITS. 

Then there is the great question of extending credit 
to those who ask it. We considered it at our last conven- 
tion and will consider it again here, for we need an an- 
nual experieuce meeting on this subejct, particularly to 
brace us up and open our eyes to the importance of this 
subject. Mauy of us fail to appreciate that when we ex- 
tend credit we are practically loaning money and should 
weigh our applicants on this basis. I maintain there is 
an utter lack of system in our plan of extending 
credit, and with many of us almost a lack of 
sense. Let us give this important question at 
least an honr’s discussion at this present session. 
I dare say one-third of the dealers in Iowa extend credit 
so loosely and to such an extent that they are unable to 
take their cash discounts, a thing that in my business 
last year paid the salary of my head clerk. Bring up 
every phase of the credit question, I beg of you. 


CASH TRADE, 


As stated above this great item of cash trade is really 
a powerful advantage to any competitor outside of this, 
and in cases where some manufacturers give them job- 
bers’ rates, which can be largely overcome, I think the 
stores in question have no real advantages that we can- 
not avail ourselves of. 


THE ERA OF TRASH. 

To be sure they have pandered to a_ public 
taste for bargains till to-day they themselves can- 
not find seconds enough, or goods poor or cheap enough 
for the public maw. I point to Gray Granite Ware, prac- 
tically worthless trash to-day, as a monument of depart- 
ment store method, and the inevitable end of manufac- 
turers who pander to them; also the present value the 
public put on Tinware, as another instance. Gray 
Granite should be as good as it was ten years ago. Bet- 
ter Tin can be made to-day than ever before, but where 
is the man that can convince the public so, and where 
to-day is a manufacturer of Tinware whose goods can 
be banked on, and why not? I think we will find that in 
time even our good women will find that 99 in big black 
type is only 1 cent less than $1, impossibleas it seems now, 
and that advertising an article as reduced from $1.50 to 
99, when its general price is $1, is a fact that will only 
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have to be brought to their notice a few times to destroy 
confidence in the firm who do it. Let us learn our lessons 
from them or any other source that have better methods. 
than our own. 

Let us give cash trade the benefit it is entitled to in 
price against time customers, systematize this feature 
and earry it out. Let us learn that the public do read ad- 
vertising and spend money wisely and systematically 
along this line. Where the public want and can use good 
serviceable articles in seconds that really have merit, 
though imperfect, let us keep them and sell them as 
such, and at low prices. And then where possible, en- 
large and improve our plans of displaying goods. 


LET US PUSH LINES THAT ARE PROFITABLE, 


and tie up as little money and effort as possible on un-- 
profitable lines. On lines that department stores let 
severely alone, like Wire and Nails, because Hardware- 
men sell them on so low a margin, let us try and bring- 
these up to a point where they will yield at least a nar- 
row margin of profit, and in doing this remember that 
your cost of doing business, figuring yourself reasonable: 
rent and salary, is a legitimate part of the cost of every 
article that comes in your store and must be figured as. 
such. 
READ TRADE JOURNALS. 

Another thing I want to urge on our membership, and 
that is, system in using and reading our trade journals. 
A few minutes systematically given every day to their 
study and quietly absorbing their suggestions will be of 
the greatest value to the retail dealer. Every dealer 
should take at least two of these journals. They are the | 
best friends we have, and we can help ourselves in no 
way more than by taking them and studying them. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 

And now for some of the things we have accom- 
plished. The difficulties we have met; what we hope to 
be able to do in the future and what has been suggested 
as necessary for our future development and growth. 


JOBBERS. 


1. The Iowa Jobbers’ Association has pledged its co- 
operation and support toward any reasonable action in 
reference to catalogue houses and department stores. 
The spirit of the National Jobbers’ Association is most 
friendly, and i can assure our membership that their 
co-operation can be counted on most heartily and from 
the start to correct ahuses on the part of their member- 
ship as fast as they come up. And I here suggest we- 
appoint a delegate to their next meeting, to present to- 
them our wants and needs. Not only this, but I am as- 
sured of their co-operation in bringing manufacturers’ at- 
tention to points wherein they are seriously injuring us 
by their prices and dealings with department stores and 
catalogue houses. Somie of our largest jobbers who are 
not members of either of above associations have at 
times shown a decided tendency to help us, and at other 
times the opposite spirit. I will allude to this later. 

GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE. . 

We have been unfortunate in having the secretary” 
of our Grievance Committee resign in the midst of excel- 
lent work, and it has been impossible to fully supply his 
place in the middle of the year. The work of this com- 
mittee is the heaviest load we have, and I suggest that 
the coming year this committee divide its work, assign- 
ing to a different member the supervision of the follow- 
ing heads: 

Grievances as to Stoves and House Furnishings, 

Grievances as to Builders’ Supplies and Tools. 

General grievances not classified. 


No one man can do justice to his own business and 
properly carry this whole burden. While we have the 
assurance of many of the most prominent manufacturers 
of the United States that they will either keep their 
goods out of the hands of department stores and cata- 
logue houses, or sell them only at the same price as to re- 
tailers, yet the great mass of these can only be reached 
through the influence and co-operation of our jobbers. 
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Remember that many manufacturers never visit us 
whose goods are on all our shelves. They can only 
hear arguments when these come from their customers, 
and they are the jobbers. To this large class we must 
talk through the co-operation of the jobbers’ association. 

This question of grievances is well considered by 
many to be the 


BIG TASK OF OUR ORGANIZATION, 


and they are apt to get impatient at lack of immediate 
results in this department. I want to call all dealers’ at- 
tention to several points in regard to the difficulty of 
getting results here, where the party complained of tries 
to balk the proceedings. 


DIFFICULTIES. 


First, our own membership are very slow about filing 
complaints. It is useless to file them till they are cer- 
tain of the circumstances, and it-takes time to get these 
things down fine. 

Next, when a complaint is filed and taken up, the 
jobber or manufacturer must have time to look into the 
question, as it is their salesmen who are at fault, and 
then comes several more weeks consumed, and the job- 
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ber assures you he will put a stop to it, and several 
more weeks before the dealer complaining finds out 
whether it is done or not. 

This question of grievances is really the biggest prop- 
osition we have to solve, and it is by far the most deli- 
cate ome, and far reaching in its influence. If we are 
unwise and unreasonable in our claims, and in our way 
of presenting them, we will show far less results and do 
ourselves more permanent harm than if this work is in 
the hands of a safe committee man. Courtesy and di- 
plomacy and everlasting stick-to-itiveness is what we 
want on the part of our grievance committee. These 
qualities will win co-operation, while an attitude of al- 
ways being ready for a red hot fight and not give the 
other fellow a show to mend his ways, is very apt to get 
the fight without getting the wrong righted. Don’t under- 
stand above as in the light of trying to excuse the little 
tangible blood we have drawn, but I assure you, all 
things considered, your 


GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE HAS DONE WELL 


this first year of our existence. 

The fact is, when dealing with a very large jobber 
and manufacturer, a local State committee can do very 
little. They will heed our complaints in Iowa, and turn 
around and sell every catalogue house and department 
store all around us. A very amusing case of this kind 
occurred. A certain jobber gave up a $1500 customer in 
Cedar Rapids in response to our request, but inside of 
two weeks we found he had sold a full line of Hard- 
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ware, special brand goods included, to a new catalogue 
house in Omaha. 


This illustrates the imperative necessity of a 
MATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 


which can first of all count on the loyal backing of its 
several thousand members, where we have but a few 





S. R. MILES, Vice-President. 


hundred. We must have an organization that can heed 
the complaint of a retail dealer, whether from Maine or 
California, and we want its organization so broad that 
any dealer in the United States, who is a legitimate re- 
tail dealer, can join by paying his dues, whether his State 
is organized or not, even though the executive work all 
be vested in officers of State associations. 
The minute we say to any manufacturer or jobber, 


“YOU MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN THE TRADE OF THE RETAIL 
DEALER AND THAT OF CATALOGUE HOUSE AND DEPART- 
MENT STORE,”’ 


we have won our battle, and will find very little to fight 
about. We can’t say this till we have a national asso- 
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ciation. We have corresponded with many prominent 
Stove manufacturers about their attitude, and these who 
to-day are most flagrant in violating our interests, as- 
sure us they are ready to mend their ways. If I am not 
mistaken, Stove manufacturers are to-day doing consid- 
erable of this selling to department stores, and this 
should be the first matter to command the attention of 
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a National Grievance Committee. If it is done from 
this standpoint, in 24 months I predict the department 
store and catalogue house will either be peddling Ranges 
at $68 apiece, or be forced to buy a foundry. 


WE CAN PREVENT THEIR GETTING 


any of the well known or well made Stoves, and our bat- 
tle would be won. Our best and most far reaching work 
of this kind must be done quietly, and two things have 
been done this past year, as result of work of both retail 
and jobbers’ associations, that I am not even at liberty to 
mention in this address. Yet there is not a retail Stove 
or Hardware dealer in the United States who is not 
benefited by one or the other’ of these two associations. 

As I last year mentioned Henry Disston & Sons in an 
unenviable light, I want to here state that they are ready 
to accede to any reasonable plan. of the retail dealer 
which can be devised to correct abuses to which their 
line is subjected. 

To illustrate the caution that must be used, a little 
catalogue house in Omaha published the resolutions of 
the Nebraska Implement Association as an advertise- 
ment and commented on them. 


ANOTHER REASON 
for a national association is that the expenses of a paid 
secretary, and the incidental expenses of a national 
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association would be less in the aggregate than the sep- 
arate expenses of ten States, where each tried to carry 
on the grievance work at all aggressively, and the griev- 
ance work would be 100 times more effective. 

The following plan has been submitted by your presi- 
dent and accepted by your Executive Committee, as 
Iowa’s plan for a National Retail Hardware Association, 
and I urge that you delegate authority to your Executive 
Committee so it can assist to organize a national asso- 
ciation at once, in connection with the ideas of other 
States. If the different State conventions merely dis- 
cuss plans without taking some definite action, it will 
put a national association off another year. 


10WA’S PLAN FOR NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA 
TION. 


1. Membership in any State retail Hardware dealers’ 
association constitutes the party a member of the Na- 
tional Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

2. Each State organization is to be entitled 
State Branch of the National Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

8. The Executive Committee of the national organiza- 
tion shall have power to apportion the expenses of its 
maintenance equally among the different State organiza- 
tions in proportion to the membership of same. 

4, The executive members of the National Hardware 
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Dealers’ Association shall consist of the president, vice- 
president, secretary, and chairman, or secretary, of the 
Grievance Committee, and Executive Committee of the 
different State branches. 

5. The National Hardware Dealers’ Association shall 
be officered in the usual way, and shall have power to 





A. T. NELSON, Of Executive Committee. 


employ a paid secretary to carry out the work of the 
National Association and the National Grievance Com- 
mittee, all officers of same being elected by the above 
executive membership. 

6. The idea underlying the national association shall 
be to concentrate the influence of the membership to- 
ward correcting abuses suffered in any State, by any 
member of the organization; also to furnish early news 
of advances and market changes and in general to make 
more effectual the ideas underlying the different State 
organizations. 

The minutia of the constitution and by-laws and the 
working rules for the national organization would neces- 
sarily be furnished by themselves at their first or subse- 
quent meetings. 

The above seems to me to be the only practical way 














H. C, CHAPIN, Of Executive Committee. 


of utilizing the membership of the State organizations 
and of concentrating their influences toward the better- 
ment of our calling. 

This is only offered as one of the many possible plans 
of organization which will probably come up at the meet- 
ing held for this purpose March 12. 
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One of the strong reasons that has recommended this 
particular plan is it would be 


ABSOLUTELY EQUITABLE 
as between the States and would utilize all work done 
up to this time. 

And now a final word of caution I hope our State as- 
sociation and our national association will always heed. 
We must 

NEVER BITE OFF MORE THAN WE CAN CHEW, 
as the old saying has it. The boycott and black list is a 
terrible weapon, if used. If used hastily or unwisely 
it has always reacted against the party using it. 

In our organization no firm should ever be put on the 
unfavorable list until 


EVERY OTHER MEANS HAD FAILED 
to correct the abuse complained of. The former presi- 
dent of the National Jobbers’ Association told me that 
up to a year ago, when I talked with him, they had never 
had a grievance against a manufacturer that they had 
not been able to adjust or get in the way of adjust- 
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ment by seeing the party and calling their attention to 
it in a fair spirit, without threats or bluster. 
BOYCOTT LAST RESORT. 

If we can get all manufacturers to incorporate just 
such a clause in their yearly contracts prohibiting the 
sale of their goods to department stores and catalogue 
houses, and live up to it in their own sales, -t is all we 
can ask of the manufacturer. Then if the jobber fails 
to carry out the agreement, he should be boycotted, if a 
boycott is necessary, as a last resort, and not the goods 
of the manufacturer. But as above, this boycott should 
be the thing of last resort, after much time and every 
other resort had been tried and failed to correct the evil 
complained of. 


Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 

The reports of the secretary and the treasurer were 
also presented, indicating the flourishing condition of 
the association. We defer these reports until our next 
issue. 


Subjects Before Convention. 


Those in charge of the programme are to be con- 
gratulated on the interest and practical importance of 
the subjects for discussion, touching as they do on the 
work of the association as a whole and the business 
methods which can be advantageously employed by re- 
tail merchants. In this way the association promises 
to be influential in both directions and thus be of sub- 
stantial benefit to the membership. 

The following paper was read by E. H. Norris of Ce- 
dar Rapids, entitled 


February 15, 1900 


What Plan Can We Adopt to Persuade Dealers to 
Patronize Only Such Jobbers As Are Friendly to 
the Association ? 


In a letter from the chairman of your committee on 
programme the above subject was given me for a ten- 
minute talk. The nature of his communication precluded 
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any possibility of excuse, except possibly severe sickness 
or death. As I have no inclination to plead the latter I 
accept his opinion that I am “in forit.’’ I take the lib- 
erty of incorporating with this paper a brief report of my 
work as secretary of the Grievance Committee. That I 
am not permitted to look you in the eyes and say what 1 
have to say, instead of sending you a commercial billet 
doux, is a matter of sincere regret with me. 
Circumstances have plastered my time with mortgages, 
and each day sees one of those mortgages foreclosed. I 
presume you think it strange that these prosperous times 
should develop mortgages, but they do in one way or 
another, and if this seems a paradox to any of you I will 
remind you that this association has a mortgage on every 
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one of its members also, whether it is recognized or not; 
and this is part of my subject. 


GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE. 


At the last annual meeting I was elected a member 
of the Grievance Committee. At its first meeting at the 
Savery Hotel this committee asked me to be its secretary. 
It was voted that I should fill the position the balance of 
the year. This I reluctantly undertook todo. Business 
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matters took such shape in May that I knew it would be 
impossible for me to give as much time to the association 
affairs as their importance demanded. I therefore wrote 
several members of the Grievance Committee, as well as 
the president of the association, asking that some one who 
had more time assume my duties on this committee. 

That I did not get the release asked for would seem to 
argue the necessity of a salary for the secretary of the 
Grievance Committee, and I may say frankly that the 
association expects too much if in the future it asks this 
officer to do, without remuneration, the work falling to 
his care as it should be done. My short experience points 
toward a National or Interstate Association, with paid 
secretaries, as the most practical and economical methods 
of accomplishing results. 


TROUBLE WITH A LARGE JOBBING HOUSE. 


Right here I am reminded of my unsatisfactory expeti- 
ence with one of the very largest jobbing houses in the 
country (some of whose salesmen, I think, are honorary 
members of this association), who took the position that 
they could not promise our association to work with it 
because the law of the State in which they carry their 
stock of goods declares against trusts and combinations! 
Yet [am informed that the Northwestern Association of 
Retail Hardware Dealers brought this concern to see the 
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light. I am tempted to think that the trouble with this 
jobbing house lay not in its eyes—in fact, they have the 
reputation of having very keen eyes—but in the fact that 
the power of the association was not strong enough to 
make them take notice of our view. 

HOUSES IN SYMPATHY. 


Since last February [ have had assurances of the fol- 
lowing houses that they are in sympathy with us and 
would do nothing to hinder the objects we have set out to 
accomplish. In most cases they corrected abuses which 
we found to exist. They are: Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., Chicago; Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, Little 
Valley, N. Y.; Crane, Churchill & Co., Omaha; Com- 
stock-Castle Stove Company, Quincy, Ill.; Henry Disston 
& Sons, Philadelphia; Gibbs Mfg. Company, Canton, 
Ohio; Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, 
Mass. ; M. & D. Range Company, Chicago, Ill. ; Rathbone, 
Sard & Co., Aurora, Ill. ; Schneider & Trenkamp Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

MAKING COMPLAINTS. 

This list is not a large one, yet to obtain the results as 
we have them meant the expenditure of much time and 
effort. Very frequently, before we could get the com- 
plaint in shape to present to the manufacturer or jobber, 
Wwe were obliged to write several letters to the member 
making the complaint; and I want to urge, for the benefit 
and peace of mind of my successor, that the member 
making a complaint in the future state names, dates and 
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circumstances, and accompany his array of facts with 
all the written evidence it is possible for him to furnish. 
You want to remember that in some cases you are fight- 
ing a wily foe who will take advantage of any weakness 
in the case you present. 


A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


Coming back to the subject given me for a talk, 
‘What Plan Can We Adopt to Persuade Dealers to 
Patronize Only Such Jobbers as are Friendly to the Asso- 
ciation ?”’ I am forced to smile—a serious smile. I am 
reminded of a-story, of which the following are the essen- 
tial points: Once there was a man who became sick—very 
sick. After trying various doctors without relief he made 
a collection of all the patent medicine advertisements he 
could find in papers, almanacs and other exponents of the 
higher literature of the day. These nostrums he took in 
alphabetical order until he scarcely knew whether he was 
sick or embalmed; his condition was serious indeed- 
About this time one of his hair trigger friends said he 
could prescribe a medicine that ,would end his sufferings. 
He explained that it would be mighty pleasant to take 
and would make him feel good during the treatment; 
so the potion was ordered and the patient doped with 
untiring zeal. As he doped he smiled, but each day his 
smile grew thinner and more wan, but none the less 
persistent. One bright sunny morning the friend called 
to see what was left of the sick man and found him rest- 
ing peacefully in bed. The smile was still there, but it 
was not a smile of recognition; it was a smile of rest, per- 
fect rest—he was dead. 


BUYING OF UNFRIENDLY JOBBERS, 


The members of this association who buy of jobbers 
unfriendly to this association, its aims and its methods, do 
so, I take it, for just one reason, to wit: Baits in the shape 
of low prices; low prices on such items as the dealer can 
keep posted. Not uniformly low prices, but, as I said, 
**baits.”’ A dealer will say to himself: ‘‘ Yes, I am a 
member of the Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and have agreed to buy of only such jobbers 
as are friendly to the association, but [I am also 
in business in an individual way to make money. Why 
should I not buy of this man at his low price?” 
And the emissary of the unfriendly jobber says, ‘* Whine 
not?’’ and talks business principles and policy in an 
entertaining way, and the dealer smiles and buys 
and lulls his uneasy conscience into a doze with the 
furtive jingle of hypothetical dollars saved by that low 
price. Yet the silver tongued emissary is busy all the 
while, ‘‘not letting his right hand know what his left 
hand doeth.”’ ‘ 


PLEASANT BUT DEADLY MEDICINE. 


Do you not think that dealer was sick? Some will 
think he has been sick for a very long time—very sick. 
So he is caught with the pleasant medicine and continues 
to dope and smile, and his smile grows thinner and more 
wan as the Racket store man next door, who also buys of 
this unfriendly jobber and uses his methods, draws the 
sustaining elements of his business from this tainted 
source. The Racket man has nothing to lose and much 
to gain by crooked methods in selling Hardware. What 
is ‘‘ meat ’’ to him is poison to the legitimate dealer. So 
the dealer dopes and his smile grows thinner, until one 
day, when the face of nature seems to have painted the 
damask rose on each of her cheeks with pigment out of a 
box bearing a French label (so lavish is she), and the 
Racket man is out in front of his web drinking in ozone 
with his thumbs in the arm holes of his prosperous vest, 
you, the honest, smart, inconsistent Hardware dealer, are 
on your commereial bed. You are still smiling—but such 
a smile! The sheriff puts on his peculiar kind of crape 
and writes on your door, ‘‘ requiescat in pace.”’ 

No, gentlemen, I do not know how to make you 
patronize such jobbers as are friendly to our association, 
but I think you see some of the reasons why you should. 


THE ASSOCIATION IF NATIONALIZED 
can do for you what you cannot do for yourselves. It 
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can make all jobbers friendly, or feed them a medicine 
Similar to the one the man took. I think you should 
look to this latter method for permanent relief. 


Another paper on the same subject was prepared by 
C. W. Brelsford, Villisca. It is as follows: 


Mr. Brelsford’s Paper. 


When our committee did me the honor of requesting 
of me a paper to be read before this convention and named 
as my subject ‘‘ What Plan Can We Adopt to Persuade 
Dealers to Patronize Only Such Jobbers as are Friendly to 
This Association ?*’ I felt that the compliment demanded 
my acceptance, yet I must confess that when I first looked 
over the subject from which I was to write, I felt myself 
insufficiently informed to profitably spend ten or even five 
minutes upon this topic; but as I got deeper into it I dis- 


covered it to be a subject of very great magnitude, of: 


almost limitless importance, not only to us as retailers but 
to the jobbing trade as well, so if my paper should extend 
over the limit set by your committee I would consicer it a 
favor if our secretary would call my attention to the fact 
at the proper time. 

There are at the present time a large number of job- 
bers who are trying to act in accordance with the wishes 
of our State association by refusing to sell racket, depart- 
ment stores, &c., and confining the trade to its natural and 
legitimate channels. Those jobbers are our friends and 
should be assured of the hearty co operation and support of 
every member of this association, but those who pass us by 
in our infancy must eventually cease their method of 
doing business or lose the better part of their trade. ‘A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 


WHO ARE OUR FRIENDS ? 

The resolution recently adopted by the Iowa Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association I consider an excellent showing of 
the friendly feeling toward our association, and we cer- 
tainly owe this association much for the stand they have 
taken, ‘‘ that all inquiries from racket, department stores, 
&c., be referred to the regular Hardware merchant, or 
quotations upon such inquiries be made only upon the full 
knowledge and consent of such retail dealer.’’ 


But you 
will say, ‘‘Who are our friends?’’ This inquiry is 
worthy of considerable time and thought. Because a 


traveling salesman gets up in our convention and makes a 
claim of great loyalty to this association, on the part of 
his house, we need not be satisfied with this assurance 
alone, but should have a committee for this particular 
work, which could ascertain the facts and report to the 
members. This would be more reliable than all other 
sources noted. 
A SUGGESTION. 

The success of this association is largely dependent 
upon the interest manifested and assistance rendered by 
each individual member. Therefore I would suggest that 
each member consider himself a committee of one to 
notice any or all shipments of Hardware coming into his 
place billed to racket or department stores or to any dealer 
of this description, make note of shipper’s name, date of 
arrival of goods, &c., and report same to our secretary, 
who should take the matter up immediately with said 
jobbing house and obtain a full report, if possible, from 
them, place same on file, and, when another report of 
same character comes in regard to same house, call their 
attention to this as well as former complaints and let this 
serve as a caution to them ir regard to such sales, 


THE JOBBERS WOULD SOON REALIZE 


Wwe were awake and watching them, and I think it would 
take but a very few suggestive hints before they would 
do considerable thinking along this line. 

Again, it would not be a bad idea and a perfectly 
legitimate one for each member to notice salesman calling 
upon such dealers and make a report of same to secretary 
something like this: ‘‘ Mr. Jones, representing the Chi- 
cago Hardware & Tinware Company, called on Mr. 
Smith, one of Des Moines’ leading racket store men, one 
day last week and sold him a large bill of goods.’’ The 
secretary could obtain several items of interest of this 
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kind for our trade journals each week, which I think 
might be quite interesting to the jobbers concerned. 


SELLING HARDWARE AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


We all know that the racket and department stores 
sell their Shelf Hardware at a very small profit or no 
profit at ali, largely as a means of advertisement. Why 
should the jobbers continue to furnish advertising matter 
to the racket stores at the expense of the retail Hardware 
merchant ? 


DOUBLE DEALING JOBBERS. 


Again, we can all call to mind instances of jobbing 
houses having one or more salesmen calling on the same 
territory, one visiting the regular trade while the other 
calls upon outside firms, and again other jobbers send 
their salesmen to us as legitimate dealers and at the same 
time mail trade circulars, catalogues, &c., to outside 
firms. Such jobbers are not worthy of the patronage of 
any Hardware merchant and we should refuse to purchase 
of such firms. 


DEALING WITH A’ DRUGGIST. 


In that connection I call to mind an instance of only a 
few days ago. While visiting with a local druggist I 
noticed a large catalogue of one of our best known job- 
bing houses on his counter. In talking with this gentle- 
man he said they had never failed to fill any order for any 
class of Hardware he had sent them, and that while 
building, a year or so since, he had ordered all of his Fin- 
ishing Hardware from them. This same jobbing house 
handle Lamps, &c., very extensively, and the druggist 
got on their mailing list in this way, but it looks suspi 
cious for the Hardware merchant to see a large Hardware 
catalogue in their hands. 

Now it seems tome that a house of this description 
should have catalogues of distinct lines of goods and mail 
catalogues of the lines of goods only that the retailer 
handles. This method of promiscuously sending out trade 
catalogues and prices should be stopped. 


ENROLLING TRAVELERS. 


But again referring to my subject. We should enroll 
every traveling Hardware salesman in the State as a 
member. He should then familiarize himself with the 
objects of our association, and I think could and would 
do the association a great amount of good with his house. 
A large percentage of the selling to outside houses is due 
to the traveling salesman, who sells to these dealers with- 
out realizing what an injury he is doing the legitimate 
trade. I believe were they well acquainted with our 
aims this would be considerably reduced. 


OBTAINING GOODS. 


Can we obtain what goods are necessary from jobbers 
friendly to our association’? Certainly we can. If, say, 
10 or even 20 per cent. of the jobbers cater to and supply 
racket, department stores, &c., let them do so; we have 
a sufficient number left in the other 80 or 90 per cent. 
We cannot, however, improve the friendly feeling of the 
other 80 or 90 per cent. by periodically buying from the 
other 10 or 20 percent. Let themalone. The salesmen 
and jobbers will soon discover whether the members of 
this association are standing loyally by those who are our 
friends. 

Let all members then, whatever else we do, go home 
with the firm resolution—Buy only of such jobbers as we 
know to be loyal to this our association. And when we 
do this, and then only, can we look for better conditions 
for the legitimate Hardware merchant. 


Co-operative Buying. 
The subject of Co-operative Buying was discussed by 
S. R. Miles of the Miles Hardware Company, Mason 
City, in the following paper: 
This subject, notwithstanding 


its importance to 


nearly if not quite every Hardware dealer in this broad 
land of ours, has been given very little attention, or I 
dare say even little thought. 

With your kind indulgence I will point out some of 
One of the reasons I 


the reasons for this indifference. 
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think is the altogether unnecessary jealousy and rivalry 
existing between Hardware dealers in the same and ad- 
joining towns, a condition of affairs for which we must 
find a remedy if we expect to accomplish anything in 
the way of co-operative buying, as a work of this kind 
can only be accomplished when the parties engaged have 
full confidence in each other’s business ability and in- 
tegrity. Now, gentlemen, do not get the idea that co- 
operative buying does not mean any effort on your part 
other than the mere placing of your order. It may be 
that the greater saving can be made by shipping. We 
will say that a car of Stoves, Coal Hods, Elbows, &c., 
has been shipped to your town for distribution, 
in the shipment of which you have joined three 
or four of your friends (by the way, is there 
not something more pleasing in the sound of the 
word “friends” than “competitors?”). The day 
of the arrival of this car may not be one on which you 
will need to wear your overcoat, and as you engage in 
the pleasant pastime of wrestling a few 500-pound 
Ranges with the. beads of perspiration standing on your 
manly brow, you will probably resolve then and there 
that co-operative buying is a delusion and a snare. How- 
ever, after the last shipment has been billed out, having 
regained by that time your natural physical and mental 
poise, having taken time to figure that your day’s work 
has made you $30 or $40, which same amount may be 
the only thing that will keep you from wearing that last 
winter’s suit another season, you will probably conclude 
that after all it is a good thing, and will be willing to 
repeat the performance again next year. 


FIGURES WHICH SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES, 


While my experience in co-operative buying has been 
somewhat limited, I will give you the results as nearly 
as possible. In making up my figures on carload ship- 
ments I have made use of the freight rates in effect dur- 
ing 1899 and the present minimum carload weights of 
30,000 pounds. There were consigned to the Miles Hard- 
ware Company, at Mason City, for their own use, that 
of some of their friends at home and in adjoining towns, 
seven carloads of merchandise. The saving to the inter- 
ested parties you will observe, as you follow the figures, 
was a nice sum. Of the seven cars three were Nails, 
Wire and Field Fencing, on which the local freight would 
have been 26 cents per hundred, or $78 for 30,000 pounds. 
The carload rate was 13 cents per hundred, or $39 per 
car, a saving on the three cars of $117. On a car of 
Sheet Iron the rate was 30% cents, as against 52 cents 
if shipped locally—a saving of $64.50. On three cars 
of Stoves and Ranges the saving was still greater, the 
local freight from Chicago, St. Louis or Milwaukee to 
Mason City on Stoves as third class is 42 cents per hun- 
dred, or $126 for 30,000 pounds. The carload rate at the 
Same time was only 15% cents per hundred, or $46.50 per 
carload—a saving of $79.50 each, or $238.50 on the three 
carloads. 

Summing up we find a total saving of $420 on the 
seven carloads, or an average of $60 per car or 20 cents 
per hundred pounds. Figuring 60 Ranges to a car you 
will make a saving of $1.32%4 per Range. 

Now upon still further investigation I find the highest 
rate paid to any of the different towns to which a part 
of these goods were consigned was 15 cents per hundred. 
Add to this the difference between carload and less than 
carload prices and you will no doubt wonder why there 
were not more cars shipped in this same way. The 
only answer I can make to this is that the thing was 
new to all of us, but think I can safely say the results 
were so entirely satisfactory that we will not only con- 
tinue in the good work, but graduaily enlarge the list of 
goods to be thus purchased. 


HOW TO SHIP. 


If you wish to ship a car of Nails and Wire in conjunc- 
tion with your neighbor in the adjoining town, consign 
the car to the furtherest point. Instruct the railroad 
company to set it out at the station nearest that from 
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which it was shipped, for which you will have to pay 
$5 switching charges; but you have still made a saving 
ever local freight. Better still, ship with your neighbor 
at home and save the $5 switching charges. But you say 
this is co-operative shipping and not co-operative buying. 
It is very true that the greater saving on cases cited 
was on the freight, but in the Wire and Nails you all 
understund there was a saving of 10 cents per hundred, 
this added to the saving in the freight makes the burden 
still easier to bear. But there is still one more point 
that must not be overlooked, and in my judgment a very 
importart one, and that is the 


SAVING ON YOUR INVESTMENT. 


Have you ever tried buying mixed cars of Nails and 
Wire with your home competitor? How many times 
have you been unable to sleep nights for worrying about 
where the money was to come from to pay for that last 
car of Nails and Wire, the bulk of which you may not 
sell for six or eight months? You felt, when you gave the 
order, that the quantity was greater than you were jus- 
tified in buying; but you must have the carload price and 
freight, which meant a saving of 20 to 25 cents per 
hundred. 

Now the chances are that rascally competitor up the 
street was passing through the same ordeal; how much 
better for you both had you been on friendly terms, 
bought your car together, obtained the same price, the 
same freight rate, with half the money invested, and 
each would have paid for his share without laying awake 
nights and going down to the store the next morning 
with the determination to get all the cash business in 
sight at a probable sacrifice of your usually none too 
large profits, thus widening the already too wide breach 
between yourself and your competitor. If you are on 
friendly enough terms to buy goods with your competi- 
tors the same conditions will enable you to regulate the 
selling price. 

AVOID SPECULATIVE BUYING. 


One thing I think necessary to guard against in 
co-operative buying will be any tendency toward specu- 
lative buying. Don’t think that, because you are saving 
a little money in this way, you can afford to antici- 
pate your wants considerably in advance of what you 
would ordinarily do. Speculative buying is a thing to 
be avoided by the average Hardware dealer. I am not 
prepared to suggest any plan by which I think co-oper- 
ative buying can be put into general use by the members 
of this association, but think this can be safely left to 
the good judgment of the individual members. 


ANOTHER TRIAL. 

I do not know that I have suggested anything new or 
that has not been at some time or another tried by a 
large number of those present, but of this I am quite 
sure, that if you were not satisfied with the results you 
did not get hold of the question at the right end, and I 
suggest that you give it another trial. 

I do not think there has ever been a time in the his- 
tory of the Hardware trade when the co-operation 
among the retail dealers was of such vital importance as 
at the present time. With the jobbers organizing on the 
one hand and the manufacturers on the other, it cer- 
tainly behooves to meet organization with organization. 


Window Advertising 


was the subject of a paper by C. M. Doxsee, Algona, 
which is as follows: 


Every merchant’s front window is a free advertising 
medium. It always occupies a preferred position. The 
public is constantly brought in contact with it, for it is 
continually staring the public in the face. The merchant 
is obliged to have the light, so as an_ advertising. medium 
it™costa nothing but a little time! and; thougbt,, and, it 
brings greater returns for the investment than any other 
method of advertising. No merchant, however ‘strongly 
he may insist that he does not believe in7 advertising, but 
what is contradicted by his front windows.; The mere 
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fact that he bas placed in his window different articles 
which he has for sale, designed to attract the attention of 
the passersby, shows that he believes in advertising, 
although his window may not advertise. 

STORE CHARACTER JUDGED FROM WINDOW. 

The one purpose of any kind of advertising is to sell 
goods, and the wise merchant keeps this fact in mind 
when he makes a window display. The stranger, whom 
you wish to become your business acquaintance, judges 
largely of the character of your store from the impression 
madé upon him through your front windows. If this im- 
pression is pleasing, he will remember your store when in 
need of anything in your line, and particularly anything 
he has seen displayed in your window. If, then, the show 
window is an advertising medium, which it is, and the 
purpose of all advertising is to sell goods, which it is, we 
come to the practical question of how to make window 
advertising sell goods. 

In the first place, the front windows 

SHOULD BE KEPT CLEAN. 


The merchant is careful to greet his customers every day 
with a clean face; why should he not do likewise with 
clean windows? Dirt in either case leaves the same im- 
pression. 

If you wish your goods to be seen from the outside, 
you must make it possible for people to see through your 
windows. 

IN ARRANGING A WINDOW 


the best results are secured by exhibiting one thing at a 
time, or several articles of the same kind or class of goods. 

When a single article is brought to one’s attention, the 
eye can catch it quickly, and the memory will retain it 
where it would become confused were several articles en- 
tirely different to be shown together, and the effect would 
be largely diminished. The nearer the merchant can 
keep to the idea of oneness in window displays the more 
satisfactory will be this source of advertising. If any 
merchant wishes to verify this proposition let him pur- 
chase a dozen Granite Wash Basins, or anything else that 
is commonly used (I merely suggest Wash Basins by way 
of illustration); arrange them upon a clean contrasting 
background of cloth or paper, place a card in a conspicu- 
ous spot, naming a reasunable price, for one week, and I 
assure him that he will reorder the same goods from the 
first salesman that comes along. 


CONGLOMERATION OF GOODS. 


But fully 75 per cent. of all merchants (including 
Hardware merchants) follow just the opposite plan, and 
convert their front windows into a sort of sampling 
place, where are collected a conglomeration of nearly 
every kind of goods carried in stock, without regard to 
order or fitness, and there it remains until it is almost 
lost to sight under the dust that accumulates upon it. 

In visiting a Hardware store in a neighboring town a 
few days ago I counted no less than 30 different kinds of 
goods represented in one small window, and the only rea- 
son there were not 60 was the lack of room. It looked as 
if the merchant had placed here a sample of everything 
he had in his store, and in some instances the entire stock 
of some articles. You might as well have asked a person 
to tell the colors he saw in a revolving kaleidoscope as to 
tell what goods were displayed in this window. The 
window, as a means of advertising, was practically a 
failure. 

NATURALNESS. 


If you wish to exhibit a Steel Range, have nothing 
else in the window to divert the attention from this par- 
ticular object; to give naturalness to it place a Tea Kettle 
or a few other pieces of Stove furniture upon it, while a 
Pan of nicely browned biscuits drawn half way out of 
the oven would cause many people to stop and look who 
otherwise might give it no attention. Place a card by it, 
stating that ‘‘ with one of our Ranges your biscuits will 
look as nice,’’ or anything else appropriate. If it is a 
hard coal Stove, carpet your display floor, put down a 
sample of your Oil Cloth Matting and a Zinc Board; set 
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up the Stove, using your best Russia Pipe, and place a 
candle or lamp inside at night to give the appearance of 
fire; then if you wish to havé about six people looking at 
it where you had one before, make up a dummy sitting in 
a rocking chair with her stocking feet upon the foot rest, 


with a card reading, ‘‘ Her feet are always warm at 
night.”’ 
HOW TO DISPLAY WRINGERS. 


A Clothes Wringer will not make a very artistic ex- 
hibit, but it can be made an attractive one. Place one 
of your packing boxes in your window, upon which put 
a Tub, to which attach a Wringer. Borrow from your 
grocery merchant one of his life sized dummies (showing 
& woman washing with a certain kind of soap), place this 
behind the Tub with a real Washboard in front of the 
woman; place a pile of dirty clothes on the floor, with a 
garment going through the Wringer on its way intoa 
basket, with a card bearing the announcement, ‘“ This 
Wringer wrings dry, price only $3,’’ and you will sell 
Wringers. 

NICKEL GOODS 


always make an attractive window, whether shown asa 
class or as individual articles, upon black cloth, with 
black background; nothing else should go in with them, 
and a card should be conspicuous stating that ‘‘ they are. 
solid copper and will never rust,’ or something else as 
suggestive. Adda price to your card when practicable. 

One effective way of arranging nickel goods is to place 
a few small boxes irregularly in the window, not so many 
that they will seem crowded; cover these over with 
black calico, which can be purchased for a few cents; 
let the cloth drop loosely between the boxes, covering the 
entire display floor, then place a single article, a Tea 
Kettle or Coffee Pot, or whatever it may be, upon each 
box, and no more; stretch a black curtain behind, high 
enough to form a background, place a card where it can 
be read, and you will sell nickel goods to people who did 
not know before that you kept them. When the whole 
line of nickel goods is displayed, step shelves can be ar- 
ranged, covered with contrasting cloth, and a row of 
similar articles placed on each shelf. 


ANY DISPLAY IN MOTION 


is attractive. People will look at an object in action that 
would not be noticed in a state of rest. 

Place a common Churn in your window, and how 
many people would give it a passing notice. Give ita 
motive power, and they would go a block to see it. This- 
idea will be left fur the ingenious merchant to develop. 


AN OCCASIONAL EXHIBIT WITHOUT ANY DISPLAY OF GOODS 


will repay one for his efforts; something relating to some 
local event or circumstance, if not overdone, will interest 
the people. For illustration: If the farmers hold an in- 
stitute in your town reproduce in miniature a farm scene 
the barnyard with its buildings, sheds, straw and hay 
stacks and a few toy animals in different places, with 
the yard fenced. Cotton batting makes a good substitute 
for snow, and a little coal soot will make tracks for the 
barn and sheds in different directions, and along the 
road. A grove of willowscould be used for a background 
with good effect. A window of this kind will keep peo- 
ple standing in front of it in zero weather. There are 
many things in a Hardware store that can be arranged 
into amusing and interesting exhibits, and anything that 
will make the people laugh without disgusting them ad- 
vertises. The trade journals publish from time to time 
cuts of various creations, as turkeys, locomotives, Bicy- 
cles, boats, men, and many other things, constructed from 
articles taken from different parts of the store. People 
will always look at these and talk about them. 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


However attractive a display may be it should never 
be allowed to remain longer than one or two weeks 
without change, even if the same thing has to be arranged 
in a different way. 

Window advertising, like newspaper advertising, to 
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bring the best results, should carry with it that phrase 
with which all Hardware merchants have become famii- 
iar the past year: ‘‘ Subject to change without notice,”’ 
and the retailer should be as alert in making these 
changes as the manufacturers have been in making 
theirs. 

If Hardware merchants would give more attention to 
this free advertising medium, bring to the notice of the 
people the dozens of useful things they have for sale by 
an attractive window display, with an attractive price 
card where practicable, I doubt not but many orders for 
goods that ara kept for sale in the local Hardware store 
would never go away to a catalogue house. 

To make window advertising a success: 


Keep the eyes of your store bright. 

Hold to the idea of oneness in your display. 
Make frequent changes. 

Attach a price card when possible. 


My Methods of Advertising 


was the title of a paper prepared by E. A. Rea, Corydon. 
The paper is as follows: 

The chairman of the Programme Committee wrote me 
some time ago asking me to prepare a paper on the 
above subject. Ll wrote him I would do so, but, after 
thinking about the matter, I concluded that if there was 
any one thing in my business experience in which I had 
no method i¢ was in advertising. This brought the ques- 
tion up as to the meaning of the word, advertising, and, 
on looking up different definitions for it, I decided that 
“Making public what you wish others to know” was 


about the best definition that I could find. This means, 


KEEP THE PUBLIC TALKING ABOUT YOU 


and about what you are doing and what you have to 
sell. Ben Butler once said he would rather people would 
talk mean about him than say nothing about him, and 
sometimes I think the business man who goes along 
quietly in the even tenor of his way and says nothing 
himself and has no one else saying anything about him 
would better have somebody talking mean about him 
than saying nothing. 

I have tried various means of publishing to the peo- 
ple with whom I wished to do business the fact that L 
had the goods they wanted in sufficient quantities to 
supply their needs and at prices at which they could 
afford to buy them. I think one of the best ways to 
reach the trade is by 


PERSONAL LETTERS. 


I have a list of all the farmers in my county, and 
some names in adjoining counties, not only including 
the land owners but the better class of renters also, and 
I mail to them, at least three times a year, a personal 
letter calling their particular attention to certain lines of 
sersonable goods, both in the Hardware and Implement 
lines, and if I have any special bargains to offer I men- 
tion them and quote prices on them. 


CALENDARS. 


In addition to this I have, for several years, sent out 
calendars the first of the year to my farmer customers, 
being careful to send nice ones that will keep during 
the year. I advertise quite largely, both by display ad- 
vertisements and locals, in both the newspapers pub- 
lished in our town, and at some seasons of the year in 
other papers published in other towns in the county. 


CHANGING ADVERTISMENTS, 
I 


once 


aim to change my display advertisement at least 
every two weeks and often every week. I think 
it is very important in advertising to be honest with 
your customers. Avoid the stereotype statements that 
you see in so many advertisements, “ that our stock this 
spring is larger than ever before,” “ our prices are lower 
than ever,” and a number of others of very similar 
character. I do not mean by this that in advertising a 
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person should not claim all the advantages they have, 
but, first, be sure that you have advantages. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 


If you know that you own a certain line of goods at 
a lower price than your competitors are paying for them, 
explain this to your customer and take all the credit 
for looking after his interest that you can, and, if you are 
advertising that you are making special prices or offer- 
ing special bargains in any line of goods, be very sure 
that your prices are special and that the bargains you 
are offering are really better than your customer can 
get at other stores in your neighborhood. 


THOROUGHLY HONEST. 


I believe a man to be a good advertiser must, first, be 
a good buyer; second, he must be thoroughly honest 
with his trade. This naturally brings up the question of 
quality in goods that we handle. If you have a second- 
class article in stock that you have. bought at a low 
figure, do not advertise it as a first-class article. In 
the Implement business especially stick to good reliable 
goods, manufactured by factories with standing reputa- 
tion and capital, even if you cannot make as much profit 
on the sale of their goods at the time as you could on 
some outside brand. If you can get the people in your 
county to believe that a certain line of Plows, Cook 
Stoves or Wagons are the best goods of their kind made 
and thus build up a large trade on them, your business, 
to that manufacturer, is worth more and they can afford 
to give you lower prices than if you handle a half dozen 
different kinds of Implements or Stoves and try to tell 
the people that they are all equally good. 
only be one best thing. 


There can 
Satisfy yourself who makes that 
best thing in each line you handle, from a pocket knife 
up to a threshing machine, then go to work for that line 
and continue to handle it from year to year, as long as 
you are satisfied that it remains at the head. Ask a 
fair legitimate profit, and no more, on these, lines, and 
then maintain your prices without regard to what com- 
petitors ask for similar goods. 


MAKE GOOD TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


every statement and warrant made on your best lines, 
without regard to what it costs you. Meet competitors’ 
prices and beat them on some other lines bought for that 
purpose, even if you lose money on these other lines. 
Keep posted on what your competitors are selling, and 
if they are getting more trade on any line than you are, 
find out the reason, then direct your advertising so as to 
change this state of affairs as soon as possible. 

This is rather a rambling article on advertising and 
takes in a good many other things, but there is about as 
much method aboutitas thereis about my advertising, and, 
as the chairman of your committee, from the subject he 
gave me, seems to have wanted personal experience 
rather than theory, the number of times that I have used 
the pronoun I ought to suit him. As I find at the last 
moment that I will be unable to attend the convention, I 
have mailed this little story about advertising to Mr. 
Miles, the chairman of the Programme Committee, and, if 
it is heard before your convention, and is not worthy of 
the hearing, the reflection will be on his judgment for 
allowing it to be heard, and not on me for keeping my 
promise. 

With best wishes for the year 1900. 


—_ 
> 





ON the 31st ult. the W. M. Pattison Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, tendered their employees a theatre party 
and banquet. About 50 persons participated in the ban- 
quett and speeches were made by Messrs. Pattison, Smith 
and Jones, officers of the company. The menus, were 
unique, the covers being of, dressed leather belting, 
daintily embossed. 


A. B. M. Walker has purchased an interest in the 
Hardware business of C. L. Fewell, Corsicana, Texas, and 
the style has become Fewell & Walker. The firm dis- 
count all bills. 
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Minnesota and Northwestern Retail Hardware Associations. 


Hardware Association and the Northwestern Retail 
Hardware Association opened this (Wednesday) morning 
at Duluth with fine weather, although the temperature 
was below zero. Large numbers of representatives of 
manufacturers and jobbers are in attendance. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held this 
morning, when all the preliminaries of the convention 


(ee annual joint convention of the Minnesota Retail 


were arranged. 

The convention is being held in the armory, and every- 
thing indicates a most successful gathering of Hardware- 
men. 

The following is a list of the members of the Minne- 
sota Association: 

List of Members. 


Atwater Hardware Company, Atwater. 
Arneson & Bang. East Grand Forks. 
Andrews & Hampson, Ada. 

H. O. Ammundson, Clear Lake, South Dakota, 
P. M. Anderson, Sacred Heart. 
A. Almquist, Cokato. 

L. EF. Albrecht, Glencoe. 

A. H. Abraham, Albany. 

H. O. Aamot, Hoffman. 

R. M. Addison & Son, Madison. 
A. E. Anderson, Rothsay. 
Albert Leva Hardware CompaLy, 
Bergen & Vanderslius, St. Cloud. 
Geo. P. Becker & Co., Harris. 
C. W. Bouck & Son, Royalton. 
Bishop & Anderson, Blue Earth City. 
Boyer & Peterson, Fountain. 

Baker & Hanson, Rochester. 

Sid B. Barteau, Zumbrota. 

L. Blakestadt & Co., Blooming Prairie. 
Behnke & Oetting, St. James. 

Bratsch & Field, Renville. 

G. Boehme & Son, Minneapolis. 

A. E. Beadell, Lansing. 

J. W. Berg, Little Falis. 

Boucher & Gallagher, Waseca. 
J.Borgerding, Melrose. 

Brevig Bros., Starbuck. 

Burke Bros., Ellsworth. 

Bretzke & Hamilton, Blue Earth City. 

J, A. Bloom & Son, Chisago City. 

J. H. Buri, Annandale. 

Bradckhoff & Spickerman, Fergus Falls. 
Bird Island Hardware Company, Bird Island. 
Theo. Brockhoff, Deer Creek. 

Bailey & Co., Janesville. 

Bondsen Bros., Evansville. 

J. E. Bergwell, North Branch. 

D. Y. Butler, Brownton. 

Crandall & Nelson, Owatonna. 

Cole & Darud, Belview. 

Claggett Bros., Montevideo. 

Ben Clayton, Taylor’s Falis. 

H. 8S. Cleveland & Co., Minneapolis. 

T. H. Caley, Princeton. 

Cavanaugh & Fink, Faribault. 

C. H. Casey, Jordan. 

J. R. 8. Cosgrove, Le Sueur. 

P. Clark, Ortonville. 

Christensen & Hauge, Elbow Lake. 
Cowing, Roberts & Cowing, Alexandria. 
Clara City Lumber Company, Clara City. 
A. M. Clark & Son, Lamberton. 

Clark & McConnell, Alden. 

Carufel & Hatch, Faribault. 

W. Dixon & Son, Kimball Prairie. 

J. J. Danek, Silver Lake. 

Davis & Co., Luke Crystal. 

F. E. Dimmick, North Branch. 

Deppe Bros., St. Paul. 

E. H. Dunton, Annandale. 

Devery & Donohue, Faribault. 

Evenson Bros., ,St. Peter. 

frickson & Hellekson, Wheaton. 

H. C. Estby. Cyrus. 

Erickson & Vannet. Fertile. 

F. Ebert & Son, Alden. 

Englund & Ness, Starbuck. 

Erickson & Lawson, Murdock. 

Andrew Elofson, Grove City. 

Ole Fjelstad, Lake Benton. 

John Funk, Carver. 


Albert Lea. 


Fuller & Denning, Park Rapids. 
R. R. Forward & Co., Duluth. 
Wm. Frost, Pipestone. 

J. N. Feyder, Osceola, Wis. 
Peter Faber, Minneapolis. 

Lb. Feitsam, Royalton. 

Jacob Feideu, Toral: Post Ottice. 
A. W. Ferrin, Rushmore. 

E. M. Fairfield, Osakis. 

M. Frankoviz, Fergus Falls. 
Garmon & Krautkremer, Monigomery. 
Gunderson & Son, Kenyon. 
Chas. Grill, Sherburne. 

Wm. Gile, Lake Benton. 
Greenhagen Bros., St. Anthony Park. 
Louis Gewalt, Breckenridge. 
Gilbertson & Espesoth, Erskine. 
Gardner-Warner Hardware Company, 
W. B. Gillespie & Son, Jackson. 
Goodman & Mahler, Waseca. 
William Gier, Ortonville. 

C. M. Groschen, St. Bonifacius. 
M. D. Gates, Windom. 

E. J. Gellenbeck, Shakopee. 
Homme & Stage, Echo. 

W. J. Heaney, Olivia. 

Frank E. Huut, Red Lake Falls. 
H. Horde, Kensington. 
Hagstrom, Lysen & Co., Lowry. 
J. G. Hoffken, Green Isle. 

W. G. Hopps, Rush City. 

How Bros. & Co., Sauk Center. 
Mat Honer, New Market. 
Heins & Co., Renville. 

C, H. Hornburg, New Ulm. 

EK. ©. Hamlin & Co., Lake Crystal. 
August Hartell. Norwood. 

John Horneman, Young America. 
A. C. Hatch, Battle Lake. 

K. J. Harris, Spring Valley. 
Hausen & Reika, Fairfax. 

J. O. Hatting, Dalton. 

Gunther Hillerud, Sauk Center. 
Houghtaling & Coulh, Fairmont. 
P. Hannburg, Cokato. 

Hauser & Tester, Gibbon. 
Handy Bros., Log Prairie. 
Haas & Anderson, St. Paul. 

W. A. Hanna, Mapleton. 
Higley & Vien, Lake Fark. 
Hector Lumber & Supply Company, Hector. 
A. C. Howe, Glenwood. 

Hauser & Parsons, Franklin. 

Hertz Bros., St. Paul. 

J. F, Humiston, Heron Lake. 

R. D. Hill & Co., Odessa. 

Hillestad & Lake, Fosston. 

M. D. Hartnett, Graceville. 

Huntington Bros.. Luverne. 

R. B. Hall, St. James. 

Eugene Heck, Watertown. 

Frank Hassler, Perham. 

Thos. Ingliss & Son, Hallock. 

Johnson & Johnson, Gibbon. 

C. E. Jensen, Nicollet. 

Christ Juni, Jordan. 

J. O. Jenkins, Maple Lake. 

Jackson & Bailey, Thief River Falls. 
Johnson & Peterson, Hector. 

A. E. Johnson, Hastings. 

Johnson & Oslander, Hallock. 

K. 8. H. Johnson, Gaylord. 

Kelley Hardware Company, Duluth. 
Kinsella & Rockwell, Preston. 

Robert Klenim, Staples. 

M. J. Keenan, Blooming Prairie. 

Henry Klossner, Winthrop. 

Karl Bros., New Prague. 

IF’. Kloepping & Co., Farmington. 

P. H. Kiefer, Barnesvilie. 

Kraker & Bohmer, Melrose. 

Kintzi Bros., Buttertield. 

C. R. Klinkenberg, Lester Prairie. 

K. Knudson, Rothsay. 

C. E. Krause. New London. 

Keef & Heins, Morton. 

J. E. Kaiser & Co.. Winona. 

Koenig & Casey. Heward Lake. 

Thoe. Lystad, Ada. 

LL. N. Larson, Atwater. 

C. F. Ladner, St. Cloud. 

T. H. Lees & Co., Two Harbors. ‘ 


Minneapolis. 
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Lepper & Bauer, Fergus Falls. 

w. A. Lindeman, North Redwood. 
N. A. Lilyquist, Winthrop. 

Leroy & Mason, Alexandria. 

. J. Lee, Cylon, Wis. 

w. A. Linquist, Dassel.- 

BE. H. Loyhed, Faribault. 

Larson & Begquist, Winthrop. 

A. N. Lewis, Willmar. 

Laus & Duels, Long Frairie. 

G. S. Lander, Shakopee. 

J. A. Lewis & Son, Mankato. 

Geo, H. Lemon, White Bear. 
Lindquist & Linderholm, Belgrade. 
Lee & Crooks, Benson. 

C. M. Lund, Dawson. 

Cc. H. Mueller, Arlington. 

Joseph Mason, St. Peter. 

A. Marckel, Perham. 

Miller & Marti, Morgan. 

Morrisee, Weiginer & Aiton, Alexandria. 
Maurin Bros., Elizabeth. 

W. G. Mix, Nausau. 

Moorhead Hardware Company, Moorhead. 
Fritz Moy, Winsted. 

H. A. Myron, Glenwood. 

R. L. Macklenberg, Echo. 

M, A. Murphy, Benson. 

C. MeNicol, Wood Lake. 

P. J. McGuire, Graceville. 
McNulty, Van Custer & Helgeson, Litchfield. 
L. F. MeGray, Villard. 

E. Morton, Blooming Prairie. 
Muzzy & Ryan, Wadena. 

M. H. Muyers, Chaska. 

John McMullen, Shakopee. 

G. Nachbar & Son, New Prague. 
Nicolas, Hornburg & Liefer, Fairfax. 
P. L. Norman, Monteviedo. 
Northern Hardware Company, Duluth. 
Jos. Neubeiser, Belle Plaine. 

Peter Nelson, Red Wing. 

Nyhus & Berg, Vinning. 

Nutter Bros., St. Peter. 

Wm. Noonan, Adams. 

Osterman & Moody, Buffalo. 
Ostby & Distad, Puby. 

Ormseth & Belgum, Farwell. 
Christ Olson, Clarkfield. 

J. KE. O’Brien & Co., Crookston. 
O'Brien Bros., Red Lake Falls. 

. I’. Olson, Brownton. 

H. H. Oustad & Co., Dawson. 
Ofenloch & Buell, Kasota. 

Olson & Holten, Argyle. 

tasmus Oen, Thief River Falls. 
Osberg, Selvig & Co., Wilmar. 
Olson & Iverslie, Belgrade. 

Ostby & Johnson, Shelby. 

Olson & Peterson, Benson. 
Pladsen & Milsten, Garry. 
Peterson & Smith, Montevideo. 

G. D, Parmeie, Rochester. 

M. J. Peters, Mantorville. 

Parrott & Smith, Owatonna. 
Peterson & Berg, Madison. 

C. L. Parkin, Goodhue. 

Powell & Wakeman, St. Cloud. 

O. F. Peters, Cannon Falls. 

Poss & Freeman, Franklin. 

G. A. Paulson, Henning. 

Princeton Hardware Company, Vrinceton. 
I’. R. Patersou, Worthington. 

A. Prieck, Slayton. 

W. J. & H. D. Powers, Grand Rapids. 
A. K. Peterson, Appleton. 

Post & Eken, Henning. 

Potrattz Bros., Belview. 

Peterson & Myran. 

©. S$. Pierce, Duluth. 

J. O. Peterson, Canby. 

Poss & Gleason, Sanborn. 

. P. Quist & Co., Winthrop. 
Rushfeldt, Southwerth & Co., Hawley. 
Rusk & Lorsoh, Hendrum. 

Ross & Benson, Clinton. 

Ranstad & Hanson, Battle Creck. 
‘Jno. A. Roell, Northfield. 

I’. H. Retzluff, New Ulm. 

Russell Bros., Stephen. 

. C. Rian, Elizabeth. 

Rader Bros., Heron Lake. 
Rowland & Reese. Lake Crystal. 
tapp & Post, St. Hilaire. 

Roll & Sands, Adrian. 

Revort & Holmes, Austin. “Be 
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Reese & Murray, Waterville. 

K. Record, Farmington. 

T. B. Rader & Co., Delano. 

Otto Rood, Minneapolis. 

H. O. Roberts, Minneapolis. 

J. S. Ryff, Paynesville. 

K. H. Robbin, Clitherall. 

Stevens & Johnson, Hanley Falls. 
Seott & Beal, Lakefield. 

Schwirtz & Marsch, Wabasha. 

H. E. Swenson, Canby. 

St. Paul Hardware Company, St. Paul. 
Schroeder & Murphy, Mankato. 
Stebbins & Co., Rochester. 

J. N. Silver, Clarkfield. 

Stronks & Lapage, Baldwin, Wis. 
Julius Schmidt, Wabasha. 
Simms & Sawyer, Minneapolis. 
Herman Stege, Nicollet. 

Smith & Trahms, Minnesota Lake. 
Severens & Severens, West Concord. 
Schleck Bros., St. Paul. 

Schleck & Co., North St. Paul. 
Schroeder Bros., St. Paul. 
Simmer & Marzolf, St. Paul. 

J. H. Smith, Minneapolis. 
Schmidt & Lehoer, Springfield. 
Geo. Stoppel, Red Wing. 

Sullerud Bros., Halsted. 

Swanson & Anderson, Audubon. 
Stremme! Bros., Minneapolis. 
Slipp Bros., Brainerd. 

Smith & Visselmen, Fairmont. 
Schmahl & Jachming, Redwood Falls. 
J. M. Sprague, Mapleton. 

C: A. Stolzman, Montrose. 

C. G. Thysell, Hawley. 

D. R. Thompson, Rockford. 

W. C. Thompson, Hazel Run. 
Thorsen & Larsen, Spicer. 

W. H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur. 
Telford Bros., Danvers. 
Thompson & Busterud, Crookston. 
Tombler & Stewart, Wyoming. 
Frank Thiry, Minneapolis. 
Thompson & Habberstad, Lanesboro. 
Nic. Thomes, Arlington. 

Fred C. Thompson. Redwood Falls. 
Thos. F. Vanesek, New Prague. 
Veltuem & Clark, St. James. 

J. F. Vanesek, Montgomery. 

W. H. Vallbrecht, Hanover. 

J. P. Watson, Marshall. 

Woehler Bros., Minneapolis. 
Wieland & Wade. West Duluth. 
A. H. Wiegant, St. Hilaire. 

F. B. Volz & Co., Janesville. 

C. A. Victor, Lindstrom. 

A. C. Vaughn, Minneapolis. 
Wright & Anderson, Mantorville. 
Watschke & Hansing, Morton. 

H. Wadsworth & Co., Glencoe. 

J. A. Wedum & Co., Kensington. 
R. L. Waraer, Eden Valley. 
Clem M. Wall, Faribault. 

Henry J. Wartman, Watkins. 

L. A. Williams, Pelican Rapids. 
Jacob Wilson, Selly. 

S. A. Youngberg, Hancock. 

©. A. Zabil, Blue Earth City. 

Zeb Zimmerman, Mankato. 


Opening of the Convention. 

The convention was called to order at 2 o’clock, and 
after the usual routine work James E. O’Brien of 
Crookston, Minn., read the following presidential ad- 
dress: 

Mr. O’Brien’s Address. 

The year just past has been an eventful one in the 
annals of business. I believe there has not been a time 
in the commercial experience of any of my hearers when 
there has heer so marked a tendency toward an advanc- 
ing market on all materials and manufactured articles 
that are embraced in the business we represent. 

How many of us have taken advantage of this re- 
munerative period that comes so seldom in man’s busi- 
ness experience? 

How many have allowed this golden opportunity to 
dwindle and pass away, the loss of which will not be 
apparent until we are called upon to deal with the re- 
verses that men engaged in mercantile pursuits have to 
meet during periods of depression? 
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Business has its ups ard downs, and with the same 
care with which we steer our ship of trade clear of the 
breakers in times of distress we should pilot it into ports 
of profit during intervals of commercial activity. 

With these few remarks concerning trade in a general 
way, I will endeavor to deal with the subject that most 
interests you at this time. 

OUR STATE ORGANIZATION, 

One year ago to-day you honored me with the highest 
oftice in your gift. At that time it was not my desire to 
assume the responsibilities connected with so important 
a trust, but rather than have the impression go out that 
I would shrink from a duty to the cause it has been 
iy pleasure to advocate, I yielded to your declared will. 

During my term of office | have endeavored to deal 
with all men with fairness and impartiality; the conclu- 
that I with consultation 
and with care, and when once formed they were firm in 
purpose, especially so when to waver meant a surrender 
of the principles that underlie our organization. 


sions reached were reached 


Among other duties that I was expected to carry out 
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during my term of office was the appointment of a com- 
mittee on 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE, 


which cominittee was to report at this meeting with 
recommendations. After the adjournment of our last 
convention LI set out to investigate this subject of mutual 
tire insurance as conducted by organizations similar to 
ours, and I soon became impressed with the desirability 
of having your committee report a fact, instead of a 
recommendation, at this meeting, and this, it is my pleas- 
ure to announce, they are prepared to do. 

My desire for the speedy formation of the insurance 
feature of our organization was not based entirely on 
my wish to obtain cheaper insurance for the firm that I 
represent--it Was more especially directed in favor of the 
dealer who must see the dollar roll his way and remain 
with him to be identified as the wages of membership 
in a cause that in itself should furnish sufficient inspi- 
ration to attract his aid; however, before he can enjoy 
that pleasant experience he will be expected to become 
one of us, and be loyal to the principles we represent 
and assist in having numerous other dollars roll his way 
that do not carry with them the clear mark of identifi- 
cation from whence they came. 


THE LIST OF OBJECTIONABLE DEALERS, 
numbering 150, that are doing bus ness in this State has 
been prepared by your committee in accordance with 
your instructions. It has received the indorsement of 
every Hardware jobbing house doing business in this 
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State with but one exception, and we have every reason 
for believing that that firm will be loyal to our wish. 
Your Executive Committee has met three times dur- 
ing its term of office, and I have called at headquar- 
ters four times in addition to the regular meetings of 
your committee. 
We have adjusted all complaints from our State sent 








THOMAS McCRACKEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


in (19 in all) satisfactorily to the members of the asso- 
ciation, and enrolled 54 new members, with every indi- 
cation confronting us that our 
continue. 


march to success will 

Much of the data in connection with the year’s work 
are not obtainable owing to the loose method prevailing 
in the secretary’s office during the early part of my term: 
at this time it affords me pleasure to commend the work 
of our present secretary, so courteously, successfully and 
duigently performed. He is especially qualified for the 
position he occupies, and deserves Lveral treatment by 
this convention and the Executive Committee it will se- 
lect for the ensuing year. 

It is my opinion that your 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


should be selected from the Board of Directors of your 





GEO. W. WELLES, Of Executive Committee. 


mutual fire insurance association, for I 
reason for having two sets of ofticers. 

I desire to adjure you that it is only with extreme loy 
alty to our resolutions and the constant use of the pink 


‘an see Ho 
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book, rather than acceptance of the malicious represen- 
tations of the representatives of firms that are not 
friendly to us, that we can hope for the success of our 
cause. ; 

Il have expressed myself to presidents of other State 
associations as not favoring at this time the formation 
ofa 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of retail Hardwaremen, giving as my reason that we 
should have a sufficient number of State organizatious 
thoroughly organized to make it national in character as 
well as name; I believe if we form an organization it 
should represent all that the name implies. 

The organization of States now having local associa- 
tions into a 

SECTIONAL ASSOCIATION 


und called by the proper name representing strength, 1n- 
stead of weakness, in the territory it embraced, would, 
i think, best serve the present needs of those that par- 
ticipated in its formation. 

In conclusion I wish to express my sincere thanks to 








H B. GARDNER, Of Executive Committee 


ly associates on the Executive Committee, for the cour- 
teous treatment I have received from them as their pre- 
siding officer, and congratulate our members on the 
wisdom displayed in giving the affairs of the organiza- 
tion to their care and keeping. 

It has been my earnest wish to serve you to the best 
of my ability. To that end I have given my best ener 
gies. L now return to you the trust given to my care one 
year ago, feeling that my efforts have not been spent in 
vain, 


Secretary McCracken’s Report. 


The following was the report of Thomas McCracken, 
the secretary-treasurer: 
lo the Minnesota and Northwestern 
Dealers in Convention Assembled: 
Less than six months ago it was my privilege to be- 
come associated with you as your secretary, and I here- 
With present to you an account of my stewardship for 
and during the time mentioned. 


Retail Hardware 


PRESENT MEMBERSHIP. 


Our present membership numbers 384, which gives 
us a net gain of 54 members during the year. This 
should be encouraging to us as it evidences a healthy 
zrowth, showing that the seed has been sown in fertile 
soil, and will, 1 trust, return to us an hundredfold at 
‘his annual meeting. 

Our membership in the State of Wisconsin is 268, in 
North Daketa 116, making a total membership of 762 
in States comprising our Northwestern Association. 

The work of our State association, as well as of Wis- 
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consin and North Dakota, has been of educational bene- 
fit, resulting in the growth and dissemination of the 
principles underlying our organizations. 

We now have the co-operative support of nearly all 
Northwestern jobbers visiting the trade covered by our 
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JOS. MASON, Of Executive Committee 


association work, and also the names of over 600 manu- 
facturers from all over the country who are united with 
us. It only remains for each individual member to be 
loyal to himself and his obligations during the coming 
year to witness a stampede coming our way of the re- 
maining “ almost persuaded ones.” 

During our term of office we have received and an- 
swered over 1100 communications; mailed and addressed 
over 1900 letters and circulars; tabulated and distributed 
to jobbers and manufacturers the names of over 150 in- 
dividual dealers and firms who are conducting their 
business in a manner detrimental to the interests of the 
retail dealer. We have received 19 complaints, coming 
to us from different members of our associations, and 
are pleased to inform you that every one has been sat- 
isfuctorily adjusted, in full accord with the principles 
of our work. 

In order that all may fully understand the nature of 
what we cail a complaint, I submit you the following 
correspondence, with names of parties omitted. 





J R. 8S. COSGROVE, Of Executive Committee 


This was, comparatively speaking, an easy one; we 
have others that have required over 20 letters before 
we have arrived at an adjustment satisfactory to our 
association. 
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I would right here like to ask all Hardwaremen pres- 
ent, whether members of our association or not, if this 
one case alone is not worth the price of admission ? 
This correspondence, remember, was with one of the 
largest houses in their line visiting your territory. Did 
they not recognize our associations as being a factor in 
their business life worthy of consideration ? Think it 
over and join with us if you think so. 

WORK HAS MANY SIDES. 


The detailed work of our association is many sided— 
liable to be misunderstood—and as varied as would be 
the different ideas of our individual members upon any 
question before them. It is, moreover, far reaching in 
its result, not only to ourselves as an association, but 
to each individual member thereof. Our rules and reso- 
lutions, however wisely framed, are but empty sounding 
phrases if you neglect to carry out the principles they 
stand for and represent. How many of our members 
during the year past have given the “ glad hand” in all 
their purchases to jobbers and manufacturers who are 
working with us ? In so far as you have, you have helped 
us and broadened our sphere of usefulness; in so far as 





O. H. MYRON, Of Executive Committee. 


you have not, you have worked against your own best 
interests, 
OBJECT IS TO HELP MEMBERS. 

The object of our association work is to help you. 
We cannot do so, however, unless you are willing to try 
and help yourself. We want every member to live up 
to the faith that is in him, and wherever he may be we 
want him firm of purpose. 

You must remember that your officers and executive 
boards are simply servants in your hand, they but voice 
your sentiment and through you alone can they work 
out the duties intrusted to their care. Each individual 
member should realize that he is a responsible unit in 
the frame work of our association, and has at all times 
a bounden duty to perform which he cannot delegate to 
another and which he should not be willing to ignore. 
We want to increase our membership. Can you not help 
us by a little effort on your part in your own county ? 
We would like to have each member agree to add one 
new name to our association list the coming year. We 
would then be able to issue bi-monthly reports to each 
member and furnish them with 


AN ASSOCIATION BUTTON. 


1 do not think we can be too closely in touch with 
each other, nor can we expect very much enthusiasm 
among ourselves if we do not exchange the time of day 
oftener than once a year. 

The annual meeting is most assuredly the place to 
take these and other matters pertaining to our associa- 
tion under advisement, if they merit consideration. This 
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is the place where your voice and vote can give them 
effect, where your counsel and earnest endeavor will 
count+-the most, and where you can understandingly 
assist in solving the many knotty problems presented to 
us. 

INSURANCE BRANCH. 

The branch of our association work known as the 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has required continuous, constant and unremitting 
labor to place it upon a successful working basis. In 
this work we have had the assistance and support of our 
members, the counsel of our Insurance Board and of the 
Executive Committee; but to President A. C. Hatch, 
Battle Lake, Minn., of the insurance company, and Presi- 
dent Jas. E. O’Brien, Crookston, Minn., of the Hardware 
Association, we are deeply indebted for their untiring 
devotion, their never faltering purpose in furthering, 
promoting and establishing our company. 


POLICIES BEING WRITTEN. 


We commenced writing policies upon January 4, 1900, 
and now most respectfully solicit the insurance of all 
our members. We have over 250 applications, aggregat- 
ing $500,000. This insurance feature of our work should 
enlist your earnest support. A policy written with us 
is absolutely safe and reliable, and as near as human ex- 
perience can demonstrate brings your insurance down 
to actual cost. 

Our associations in their origin were not accidental, 
nor have they sprung from selfish motives governed and 
controlled by the money making power of our land, but 
are the earnest convictions of broad minded men, based 
upon sound and enduring business principles. They 
have come to stay. They are growing and will continue 
to grow. They have passed the experimental stage and 
have come out into the bright sunlight of emancipation 
from the malign influence of department store tactics 
and catalogue houseisms. 

They have set in motion a motive power which will 
have to be consulted and respected throughout the land. 

They are the resultant effect of the best thought of 
men who will not be enslaved in their commercial life. 
nor will they consent to be driven out of business by il- 
legitimate methods of combination or of competition. 

TREND IS TOWARD CENTRALIZATION. 

The trend of affairs to-day is largely toward centrali- 
zation in all lines of manufacture and in the marketing 
of all products. Trusts are multiplying and absorbing 
the smaller plants, doing away so far as possible with 
competition, which is the very life of all trade. We 
should carefully consider how we can best check this 
growing tendency which is surely eliminating the car- 
dinal principles of business usages accounted wholesome, 
equitable and just in all times past. The issue is fully 
upon us and must be met by unity of action along the 
line marked out by our own and similar associations 
throughout the country. 

As we grow in numerical strength so will our influence 
broaden. Our association will become invaluable and 
profitable in proportion to the interest each member feels 
in its welfare and success. You can assist your secre- 
tary by offering suggestions and reporting all matters 
which should have his attention; he cannot be supposed 
to remedy evils and adjust differences of which he has 
not been informed. 

To the officers and directors with whom we have 
labored we desire to return our sincere thanks for cour- 
tesies received. The harmony and good will existing 
between us have contributed largely toward furthering 
the object and principles of our association work. 

We cordially invite aJl present to become active mem- 
bers with us. 


CO-OPERATION. 


Now is the time and this is the place to enroll your 
name with your brother Hardwaremen who have labored 
four years to bring about the beneficent result to which 
this annual meeting attests. You cannot afford to stand 
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idly by and accept gratuitously the labor of their hands 
without becoming an active colaborer with them. 

in all that pertains to your business life we assist 
and strengthen you; through your own unaided efforts 
you would accomplish very little, but think what a 
power you become when speaking through your State 
association. 

Gentlemen of the convention, it rests with you to say 
whether an onward and upward impetus shall be given 
to our work to-day. In your keeping lies the responsi- 
bility of our future progress. If your hearts are in the 
right place the annual meeting of the Hardware Dealers’ 
Association for 1900 will be a century mark, emblazoning 
our pathway in the years to come. Duluth will not have 
been discovered in vain, and the voice of our delibera- 
tions, like the name and fame of our peerless sister city, 
will resound throughout the land, 


Mutual Fire insurance, 


The following address on the subject of mutual fire in- 
surance was made by A. C. Hatch of Battle Lake, presi- 
dent of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company: 

One year ago at our annual meeting at St. Paul the 
subject of * Mutual Fire Insurance” was brought up. 
Little thought had been given this subject, and it was a 
difficult matter to raise even a discussion on that sub- 
ject. Finally a committee wus appointed to investigate 
the subject and to report at (this) our next annual meet- 
ing. The discussion at the meeting and the appoint- 
ment of the committee created an interest in the matter 
of insurance among the members of our association. 


THE PLAN OF THE LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL 
which had just passed through five years of successful 
business, was studied, and your committee decided to 
take action. The necessary legislation was secured, and 
in May the Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealers’ Mutual 
Insurance Company was organized. July 1 we were 
prepared to take applications. Lack of efficient help and 
the necessary funds retarded the work. Unexpected ob- 
stacles were met and overcome. We were ready to do 
business in November, but as it would save us our ’99 
lees, we did not begin issuing policies until January. 
We now have applications and policies aggregating 
$500,000. 

GUARANTEE CONTRACT. 

It is almost imperative that any mutual company 
starting in business, to avoid the disaster that a few total 
lusses would cause, should carry a considerable reinsur- 
ance. This was found, owing to the many recently or- 
ganized mutuals, to be impracticable. A meeting of the 
board was called, at which a guarantee contract was 
entered into by the members of the board and other 
members of the association, guaranteeing a fund of 
$5000 to meet immediate losses. I am confident this will 
be more satisfactory than reinsurance. It certainly 
Saves the expense of reinsurance, which would be con- 
siderable. Gentlemen, this is not a great showing, but I 
believe that we have laid firmly and deeply the 


FOUNDATION OF AN INSTITUTION 


which will connect the members of the association by 
lirmer ties, and be a great aid to the association and a 
factor of economy. In our work of organization we have 
‘ollowed the plan outlined by the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
as closely as possible. Their secretaries, Mr. Holles and 
Colonel Fahnstock, have always been ready and willing 
to aid us, and our association will always owe them a 
debt of gratitude. f 

I also wish to state that we are under great obliga- 
tions to the line insurance companies. They have in the 
past, at a considerable expense to themselves, given 
every risk in the State its proper rating in regard to 
hazard. We appropriated this without their consent and 
Without cost to ourselves. We hope they will excuse our 
transgression, as we needed it very much in our business. 
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THE PLAN, 


Now a few words concerning our plan. I will try to 
make it as clear as possible, and will to the best of my 
ability answer any question you may desire to ask re- 
garding it. We can, as in the case of the Lumbermen’s, 
only solicit business in Minnesota. But we can receive 
business unsolicited from adjoining States, and we hope 
by the end of this year to be carrying nearly all the de- 
sirable Hardware dealers in North Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin. Our maximum policy is $3000; minimum, $500. Our 
safety lies in the fact that our risks are separate. We 
cannot suffer a great loss at a single fire, which gives us 
a great advantage over other mutuals that do a general 
business. 

Our system is this: If a merchant wishes to take out 
$3000 insurance, his present board rate is 1 per cent., he 
pays in his deposit premium, $30; that $30 belongs to 
him and at the end of the year is placed to his credit 
on reinsurance or returned to him, less his percentage 
for losses and expenses. 

In case his rate is 2 per cent. his assessment or per- 
centage for losses and expenses would be just double, 
and so on. Each one pays an assessment according to 
the hazard of his risk. Otherwise it would be unfair, 
and a nominal risk now rated at 1 per cent. would be 
paying the same Zor protection as an extra hazardous 
risk now rated at 4%. 

Hardware stock and stores cannot be considered more 
hazardous than lumber yards, sheds and offices. Their 
average loss for the year just closed was $1.90 per $1000, 
which has been about the average for the past six years. 
It we are equally fortunate, and there is no reason why ~ 
we should not be, the merchant who is rated at 1 per 
cent. will pay but a mere trifle for his protection. 


TO CONVINCE YOU THAT OUR MUTUAL COMPANY WILL SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


I will call your attention to this fact: The losses by fire 
ot the retail Hardware dealers of the State did not ag- 
gregaie $2800 for the year 1899. The dealers, 1100 in 
number, are carrying at least $3,000,000 at a rate rang: 
ing from 1 to 6 per cent. You can readily see that there is 
an opportunity to practice economy, and I hope that 
every dealer present not now on our books will before re- 
turning home consult our secretary and make arrange- 
inents for insurance. 


Combination and Association, 


The following paper was read by Edward A. Moye of 
ihe Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, Duluth, on the 
subject of combination and association: 

When future historians shall sum up the events of this 
century, in so far as they relate to this nation, they will 
all agree in one particular feature of it, that the watch- 
word of the business worid at its close was Combination 
and Association. Future generations, being in possession 
of the results obtained, will applaud the good or depre- 
eate the evil resulting therefrom. Which will it be? 
Surely no one at present can have the temerity to predict. 

Combination and Association both profess as a valid 
excuse for their existence the condition into which the 
business life of this country has been drifting, and both 
ostensibly seek to remedy existing evils in their own 
way. The future only will show if the correct remedy 
has been prescribed. 

This paper being intended for this association, I shall 
not enter into a discussion of the combination feature, 
although the subject without doubt is one very much 
alive at this time, especially to the Hardware trade, for 
jobbers as well as retailers. 

Your association, as I understand it, was called into 
existence for the very laudable purpose of endeavoring to 
correct some of the abuses which have gradually become 
a part of our business life, the correction of which would 
serve to ameliorate the condition of every retailer, wheth- 
er a member of the association or not, and on this account 
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it assuines the position of fostering the interests of the 
entire retail trade. 
From this standpoint, all the 


GOOD RESULTS 


obtained through your association benefit not only your 
association as a whole and its members individually, but 
the trade at large, and, carried out on these broad lines, 
will ultimately make your association a tower of strength. 

On the other hand, the attempt to benefit individuals 
at the expense of the many will be a stumbling block 
in the way of your future growth, and your rule and 
guide should always be broad, liberal judgment, moder- 
ation and conservatism. 

There should not be, and I can see no good reason for, 
any 


ANTAGONISM BETWEEN THE JOBBER AND RETAILER, 


or vice versa, for the prosperity of the one means the 
prosperity of the other. You cannot injure the one with- 
out affecting the other, and all differences should be open 
to frank discussion. 

This may sound like treason to preach before a gath- 
ering of retailers, but my long connection with the retail 
trade warrants my assertion that you will find no better 
judgment or good sense in any other trade than is char- 
acteristic of the general retailer of Hardware. 

I think I violate no contidence when I assert that the 
jobber is entirely in accord with you in your request that 
Hardware should be sold by the retailer of that commod- 
ity and that they are willing to give their aid in reach- 
ing that desirable end. How best to attain this is the 
matter to be determined and to be wisely discussed and 
to be enforced with the utmost pruuence. 

We are all more or less creatures of haw.t, and good 
habits as well as bad habits are not changed w....out ef- 
fort, nor can you hope to at once divert trade which for 


some time has been flowing into other channnels into 
what vou deem the proper ones. It will be, as a mat- 


ter of course, a slow process and much patience and good 
judgment are necessary as well as forbearance toward 
your neighbors. 

In formulating your lists of such parties as you deem 


UNFAVORABLE MEDIUMS FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
HARDWARE, 


and whom you ask the jobber and manufacturer to re. 
frain from selling, be sure you err on the safe side, for 
the time being, rather than do injury to some of your 
business neighbors by placing them unjustly on this list. 
Let every member weigh well his action in reporting 
candidates for this list, and not allow business or local 
jealousies to warp his judgment. 

Because a competitor is wide awake and by judicious, 
honest advertising is showing the public that he not only 
keeps Hardware but sells it, do not “sulk in your tent” 
and allow him to get all the “ persimmons,” but get out 
of your Rip Van Winkle habillfments and get after some 
yourself. 

CULTIVATE A GOOD FEELING 


with your competitor, talk over matters with him, but 
don't try to get even by reporting him as doing busi- 
ness in an unfair manner, for the chances are that you 
will find by becoming better acquainted with him that 
he is not nearly as black as you have painted him. 

On the other hand, when you submit your lists to 
the jobber and manufacturer, and receive his assurance 
that you have bis assistance and ‘hat he will refrain from 
selling unfavorable parties, don’t form hasty opinions as 
to the integrity of the jobber and manufacturer or doubt 
his loyalty to your association if he does not at once 
sever relations which he may have had for a term of 
years with some of these firms. Investigation will, with- 
out doubt, show good reasons why too hasty action on 
his part would be financially injurious, and that it is 
wise to protect his own interests in preparing for a 
* parting of ways.” 
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There is more or less human nature in all of us and 

we resent what may seem to us as 

AN UNWARRANTED ACTION, 

and this is all the more keen if it affects our purse. 
This request of a jobber or manufacturer may ‘come at 
a time when it would be very impolitic from a financial 
standpoint to at once sever his business relations with 
his customer. He may have orders for future deliveries, 
a common occurrence, as you al! thoroughly appreciate, 
and to annul suck contracts would be extremely unwise 
and must react in many ways on any one who would at- 
tempt it, more particularly so when his customer knew 
the reason of such action. 

These matters should be all carefully weighed before 
forming hasty opinions. 1 do not believe that jobbers or 
manufacturers when once agreeing to stand by your as- 
sociation are spending any of their time trying to circum- 
vent such promises, and any deviation may be laid to 
unintentional blunders which are as annoying to them as 
they are to you. Your actions and policies since the for- 
mation of your assuciatiou are, 1 believe, approved by 
those with whom you come in contact, and I trust will 
so continue. 

Use the utmost care in selecting the 

PILOT FOR YOUR SHIP 
and you will continue to grow stronger, but never let 
your strength be an excuse for an unwarranted action, 
either against a competitor or a jobber. 

Let your policies be broad and liberal, judge wisely, 
act with conservatism, then will future historians ap- 
plaud your werk and coming generations of Hardware- 
men rise up and cali you blessed. 


_ 
—_ 


Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns ques- 
tions of trade interest connected with the manufacture or 
sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a free ex- 
pression of opinion on subjects deserving the attention of 
Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Salesmen’s Advance Notices. 
We are in receipt from a well-known knight of the 
grip of an inquiry in regard to desirable form of advance 
notice for use of salesmen. 





There is, as our readers are 
aware, a wide diversity of practice in this matter. In 
many cases postal cards are used or circulars, while in 
others personal letters are found to justify the trouble 
involved in sending them. We should be glad to have 
advices from traveling salesmen in regard to the methods 
which they use, and any suggestions in regard to how 
We should be 
pleased also to hear from merchants on the subject. 


the matter looks from their standpoint. 


Relation of Salary to Sales. 


An enterprising New England house are desirous of 
information as to the relation the amounts paid for 
salary should bear to the total sales in the retail Hard- 
ware trade. The term “salary ” is intended to cover all 
sums paid employees from the heads of departments 


down. The views of the trade are invited. 





Geo. Olney of Solomonville, Ariz., has purchased an 
interest in the Hardware business of [jams Bros., 
Safford, and the style of the house has been changed to 
Olney ljams Hardware Company. They handle a general 
line of Hardware at wholesale and retail. 


Davis & Baker have succeeded Alexander & Davis in 
the retail Hardware, Stove and Sewiag Machine business 
at Browning, Mo. 


O'Connell Bros. have succeeded Wadden & O’Connell, 
dealers in Agricultural Implements, Ramona, S. Dak. 
They have recently taken possession of a new building. 
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Hardware Exhibits at the National 
Export Exposition. 
( Concluded.) 
The lowa Farming Tool Company 


of Fort Madison, Iowa, made a fine showing with their 
productions. Ou a rich cloth background were displayed 








in pleasing arrangement the different styles of Forks, 
Spades, Hoes, Scythes, Rakes, Corn Knives, Yokes and 
other Tools and accessories which they make. The space 
was liberal in proportions, and was separated from the 
aisle by a rich brass railing. 


The Standard Tool Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, had a small but very interesting ex- 
hibit. It was inclosed within a richly carved cherry 
case with a canopy top, the corner posts being represent- 
ations in cherry of immense Twist Drills. The case 
was square, with glass on all four sides. Inside was a 
form pyramidal in shape, covered with black velvet, on 
which was displayed a line of the company’s produc- 
tions. On one face of the pyramid and in front of it 





7 














were Drills of different sizes, with an arrangement of a 
‘ mumber of small Drills in shield form. Another front 
of the case was used to show Cutters of various kinds. 
A third front was used largely for a display of Ream- 
ers, and the remaining front was devoted to Spring and 
Cotter Pins. The open space around the pyramid was 
spread with large Reamers, Drills of all kinds, Spanners, 
Mandrels, Chucks, Gauges and other Tools. 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Company, 
New York, made a very handsome exhibit, in which 
was shown a very limited part of their extensive line 
of Brass and Copper Goods. While they had a corner 
location the display was arranged to the best effect by 
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fronting in the main on one aisle. A tier of maroon 
colored shelving formed the background of the exhibit 
and provided the opportunity to display a large line of 
Lamps in brass, bronze, china and other mountings. At 
one corner was seen a handsome set of fire place fur- 
niture. In another corner was an oak tabouret used to 
carry a large nickel plated stand of Bicycle Lanterns 
made by the concern. Near the front was displayed a 
line of Banner Oil Heaters. Beyond, at the end of the 
space, was a column composed of sample boards cover- 
ing Brass Drawer Fittings, Water Closet Butts, Brass 
Butts of all kinds, Brass Bedstead Fittings, Single and 
Double Brass Chain, Gong Bells, Rivets, Iron Chain, 
Plumbers’ Links and Washers and Brass Checks. The 
exhibit was surrounded by a handsome brass railing. 


The Stanley Rule and Level Company, 


New Britain, Conn., had an exhibit which though small 
was quite representative of their line. Their display waa 
contained within a neat square showcase of oak, mounted 
upon corner supports and having four glass fronts. The 
goods shown covered Levels, Squares, Spokeshaves, 
Plane Irons and a variety of Rules. The company were 
awarded a silver medal and diploma. 


R. Heinisch’s Sons Company, 
Newark, N. J., had a large and handsome exhibit of their 
manufactures, including Tailors’ Shears, Trimmers, 
Scissors, Tinners’ Snips, &c. The company were uward- 
ed a medal and diploma. 


American Saw Company, 


Trenton, N. J., whose exhibit was illustrated in a former 
issue, were awarded a silver medal by the Franklin In- 
stitute. 





Cut and Wire Nails. 


HE question as to the relative qualities of Cut and 

Wire Nails has often been touched upon as of a good 

deal of practical interest to the trade. Our readers will 

be interested in the following remarks in regard to the 

subject, for which we are indebted to a correspondent in 
Pittsburgh: 


Considerable correspondence has appeared in the press 
during the past year regarding the merits of Iron and 
Steel Cut Nails as compared with Wire Nails. An im- 
portant feature which must not be overlooked in this 
discussion is that, denomination and weight being equal, 
the first named will resist corrosion twice as long as Steel 
Cut and three times as long as Wire Nails. This fact has 
been fully proven and published many times in the last 
25 years. 

Steel Cut Nails can be prepared to equal the Iron Cut 
in corrosion resisting quality at an additional cost of 
5 cents (or less) per 100 pounds’ A similar treatment of 
Wire Nails would not have an equally beneficial effect, 
owing to the trace of acid remaining after deoxidization. 
This, together with the carbon condition in the Wire, 
promotes the tendency to corrosion. 

Government and private tests have proved that the 
adhesion (or holding power) of Iron and Steel Cut Nails 
is about 50 per cent. greater than that of Wire Nails. 
They have also another decided advantage in that, owing 
to their shape, they are less liable to bend under the im- 
pact of the Hammer. 

The foregoing facts are well known to those having a 
comprehensive knowledge of the subject, and will not be 
disputed except by manufacturers or others having com- 
mercial interests at stake. 

The reason that Wire Nails have to such an extent 
superseded the Cut variety is largely due to the opposition 
of the manufacturers to any improvement in their Cut 
Nail machines or the quality of goods placed in the mar- 
ket, which contained a considerable quantity of waste 
material, amounting in the United States alone a few 
years ago to more than 20,000 tons per annum, all of 
which could have been eliminated without cost; but the 
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manufacturers were unwilling to do this, it being much 
more profitable to sell the whole product as good Nails. 

There is little or no waste with the Wire Nail, and 
there are a greater number of them per pound than of 
Cut Nails of the same denomination. 

The construction of Cut Nail machines is more com- 
plex and about three years’ time is necessary to attain the 
skill and manual dexterity to successfully operate them, 
while the ability to operate the Wire Nail machine can 
be acquired in about three weeks. 

The latter style machines were introduced into the 
States by Michael Myers of Germany, and were, I be- 
lieve, first put in operation about 1876 at the Wire works 
in Covington, Ky., and no improvement in arrangement 
or efficiency has since been madeinthem. In fact, the 
French pattern in common use for the past 50 years is 
simpler in construction and just as efficient as any of the 
so-called ‘‘ improved ’’ machines later produced. All the 
requisite movements are secured without rotating cams 
by a single throw on the power shaft. 

The Iron Cut Nail originated in Birmingham, England, 
in 1726. The Steel Cut also originated in the same town 
in 1862, samples of which were exhibited at the Universal 
Exposition in London in that year. These are now at 
the Peel Park Museum in Salford, near Manchester. 





Hardware Organizations. 


[Missouri Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


The followivg is the official programme for the meet- 
ing of the Missouri Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ 
Association at St. Louis, February 20-22: 


Tuesday, February 20. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 
Enrollment of members and payment of annual dues. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Report of president. 

Report of secretary. 

Report of treasurer. 

Election of officers. 

Resolutions and amendments offered and referred to 
committees, 

Paper, “Why Should Retail Dealers Belong to Our 
Association?” B. F. Naylor, Marshall. 

Discussion of paper. 

Paper, “ ‘The Outlook for the Success of the State As- 
sociations,” Clark W. Kelley, president Northwestern 
Association, Devil’s Lake, N. D. 

Discussion of paper. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday, February 21. 


MORNING SESSION, 


Paper, “Some Things to Be Avoided by This Associa- 
tion,” J. F. Bannon, St. Louis. 

Discussion of paper. 

Reports of committees. 

Paper, “ The Protection of the Retailers’ Trade,” M. 
C. Post, Brookfield. 

Discussion of paper. 

Paper, ‘* Co-operative 
St. Louis. 

Discussion of paper. 

Paper, “ How to Combat Department Store and Cata- 
logue House Competition,” R. L. Hixson, Hannibal. 

Discussion of paper. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Buying,” H. W. Quernheim, 


Open session. Reception of visitors. 

Discussion, “ Relations between Manufacturers, Job- 
bers and the Trade,’ J. W. Emery, president Western 
Stove Association, and R. W. Shapleigh, vice-president 
National Hardware Association. 

Recess. 

Thursday, February 22. 


MORNING SESSION. 
Paper, “ How I Advertise,” Mr. Halyard, Joplin. 
Diseussion of paper. 
Resolutions and amendments. 
Question Box. 
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Paper, “ Co-operative Insurance,” J. M. Kenyon, Mait- 
land. 
Discussion of paper. 


E. Thomas, Trenton, is the secretary of this associa- 
tion. 


Ohio Hardware Association. 


The following circular relative to the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Hardware Association on February 28 and 
March 1 has just been sent to every Hardware merchant 


in the State: 
Dayton, On10, February 10, 1900. 
To the Hardwure Dealers of Ohio: 

The sixth annual convention of the Ohio Hardware 
Association will be held at Cleveland on Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 28 and March 1, the headquarters 
being at the Chamber of Commerce Building. The Ohio 
Hardware Association was organized in 1894, and has 
held an annual convention each year with increasing in- 
terest until now the one at Cleveland bids fair to be the 
most remarkable in its history, and, if we base our opin- 
ion on past experience it will be the largest gathering of 
merchants in any one branch of trade ever held in the 
State. Our association now numbers nearly 300 mem- 
bers, comprising the active Hardware dealers of to-day 
who have unbounded faith in an organization which 
brings them together once a year to discuss the various 
topics of business, exchange ideas, plan for mutual pro- 
tection and raise the standard of business methods. 
These are sonie of the benefits of organization, and, in 
addition thereto, must not be forgotten the enlarged ac- 
quaintance, agreeable friendships and the hearty good 
fellowship that has always existed between its members, 

Cleveland, by reason of its prestige as a Hardware 
center, affords to all an excellent opportunity to visit 
the trade and manufactories located there. Already a 
committee from the manufacturers and jobbers is work- 
ing with commendable zeal to make this the banner con- 
vention of our association. Our Executive Committee 
has prepared a programme which will be pleasing, in- 
structive and beneficial. The session on Wednesday will 
begin at 2 p.m., and the sessions of Thursday at 9 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. The question box, which in the past two 
years has proven so beneficial, is also to be a feature in 
the coming conference. On Wednesday evening a recep- 
tion and entertainment will be given to the members and 
their ladies. 

On Thursday evening our annual banquet, which has 
always been the leading feature of our gatherings, will 
occur. This will prove a rare treat to all. The ladies 
will be entertained the same evening with a lunch at the 
Colonial Club, followed by a theater party. 

The business sessions of the convention close on 
Thursday night, but the next day, Friday, will be spent 
in visiting thc Hardware manufacturers and jobbers of 
the city, their committee having in charge the entertain- 
ment of the visitors for that day. We therefore suggest 
that you cannot afford to absent yourself from this meet- 
ing. The expense will only be nominal, inasmuch as the 
railroad fare is but one and one-third rate for the round 
a and the hotels of the city are to favor us with low 
rates, 

We herewith extend to you a hearty invitation to join 
our association, if you are not now a member, and ask 
that you sign and detach the application blank and mail 
io the secretary. Respectfully, 

JOHN F. BAKER, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Accompanying the circular is a blank form for the use 


of those who desire to become members of the associa- 
tion. 


_ 





Tir WIscONSIN REFRIGERATOR Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis., have issued a fine 72-page catalogue of their line 
of Peerless Refrigerators. These Refrigerators are con- 
structed with patent cleansable side flues to secure cir- 
culation of air currents between the ice and provision 
chambers. By this system of fiues the air is sent com- 
pletely around the ice, giving the air the largest possible 
contact with the cooling surface of the ice. Much care 
has been taken in the construction of the boxes, seven 
walls inclosing the interior. These Refrigerators are 
made of hard wood. A very extensive line is supplied of 
domestie sizes. The company also manufacture large 
sizes for the use of butchers, grocers and others, and 
make an unusually fine line of sideboard construction. 


THE BRIDGEPORT Mra. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
have added to their facilities during the past year, and 
are prepared to manufacture sheet metal goods. This 


enables them to execute large contracts for specialties 
from manufacturers. 
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Indiana Retail Hardware Association. 


_ (Continued from Our Last Issue.) 


HOSE who were present at the convention held last 
week at Evansville were the following: 


Robert Ingle, Princeton. 

W. H. Stewart, Oakland. 

H. I. Simmons, Evansville. 

KE. M. Bush Hardware Company, Evansville. 
John L. Griffith, Ft. Branch. 

Shawhan & Boonshot Company, Petersburg. 
P. Eluere & Sons, Vincennes. 
Hatfield-Palmer Company, Washington. 
J. M. Seantlin, Princeton. 

M. J. Carnahan Company, Princeton. 
Redmond and Daugherty, Owensville. 
Wm. Kinderman, Boonville. 

Wm. Stewart, Owensville. 

Lucas & Funk, Princeton. 

Epperson, Harriott & Co., Princeton. 
Dufenbach Hardware Company, Huntingburg. 
W. H. Weed, Vincennes. 

W. W. Robb, New Harmony. 

French & Boyd, Poseyville. 

J. W. Emson & Co., Vincennes. 

A. H. Burkett, Gosport. 

Weise & Scheidt, Vincennes. 

H. P. Spaeth & Co., Aurora. 

Irving A. Sibley, South Bend. 

J. P. Riley, Paoli. 

Harrah & Fellows, Worthington. 
Albert Knecht, St. Leon. 

Cory & Stevens, Argos. 

Reichenbach & Wickenheiser, Huntington. 
Bartholomew & Co., Michigan City. 
0. E. Lang & Co., Mishawaka. 

C. F. Eckert, Wanatah. 

C. H. New, Bourbon. 

Hill Brothers, Carthage. 

J. L. Straub, Evansville. 

James Thomas, Greenfield. 

P. R. Storey & Co., New Albany. 

IF. H. Bowen, Roachdale. 

EK. C. Minus, Hammond. 

D. Frame & Co., N. Manchester. 
Lewis & Creed, New Albany. 
Goodwin & Miller, W. Lebanon. 

H. E. Straub, Evansville. 

Rosenberger, Klein & Co., Evansville. 
J. V. Ress, Tell City. 

A. Stratman, Huntingburg. 

Harvie & Son. Fairfield, Ill. 

J. C. Shanklin, Frankfort. 

Stratton & Hess, Argos. 

Hemmick & Jones, Columbia City. 

J. A. Cuttler, Bourbon. 

J. L. Fulton, Portland. 

W. L. Hubbard, Scottsburg. 

KE. B. Schenck, Mt. Vernon. 

0. J. Baertich, Troy. 

Christian Roettger, Holland. 

Reid & Limp, Petersburg. 


In our last issue we published the president’s annual 
address, but the following address of welcome to visit- 
ing members and new members was also delivered by 
Mr. Weed: 

Address of Welcome. 


To the visitors and new members who have assem- 
bled here to-day we extend a cordial greeting and we 
hope to derive a great benefit for this association from 
having come in contact with you, getting your ideas on 
the different subjects that may come up for considera- 
tion. It is pleasing to note the active interest that you 
are taking in the large enrollment of new members from 
the northern part of our State, and it is well that you 
should, as the time has come, is now upon us, to show 
what just cause we have to the manufacturers and job- 
bers for organizing these several State associations and 
appealing to them for their co-operation and kindly con- 
sideration to recognize the real distributers of their 
wares to be the retail Hardware dealers, and in accord- 
ance with these facts to use more care in the distribu- 
tion of their wares to the extent of keeping them out of 
the hands of unscrupulous department stores and cata- 
logue houses, who sell many items in many instances re- 


gardless of cost. This is more than a reasonable and 
plausible request. 

The Hardware jobbers realize that without the co- 
operation of the manufacturers their cause as jobbers 
would be hopeless. We likewise realize that without the co- 
operation of the jobbers our cause is likewise hopeless. 
Will they co-operate with us? Let’s try them, nothing is 


gained without an effort. 


I. A. Sibley’s Address. 

Another address was that by Irving A. Sibley, South 
Bend, who spoke on behalf of the new members from 
Northern Indiana, the association, as noted in our last 
issue, having decided to cover the entire State and ac- 
cordingly dropping ‘“ Southern ” from the title: 4 

In behalf of the new members from Northern Indiana, 
I think that I can say that it is a sincere pleasure to 
every one of us to find ourselves associated with gentle- 
men who were formerly members of this association in 
as earnest and good a cause as we have met for. I feel 
that by getting together, with Hardwaremen generally, 
whether we are able to accomplish all the results for 
which we meet or not, we cannot fail to accomplish much 
that will be of great benefit to us. 


HARDWAREMEN. 


I have for years regarded the men who are engaged 
in the retail Hardware business as the most progressive, 
active and reliable class of business men that there are 
in the country. I so regarded them for years before I 
was myself a retail Hardwareman, from the fact that 
from my observations as a traveling man, extending over 
a period of 16 years, I found that there were less failures 
in this rank than in any other vocation of mercantile 
life, and I think that it is due to the fact that men who 
are engaged in the Hardware business attend more close- 
ly to business. They are studying their own interests in 
a business way. I know that to-day conditions are aris- 
ing, and arise every day, that require the 

UNITED EFFORTS OF THE HARDWAREMEN 
to counteract. I know that conditions are coming up in 
my business every day which make me feel that I would 
like to come in contact with you people and ask you your 
opinions and remedies. In meetings of this kind I have 
felt that every man in your town, and in every other 
town in the Hardware business, is in the business for 
the same purpose that I am; I am in the business to 
make a livelihood for my wife and children in an honest 
and upright way. ‘The wholesale houses send their repre- 
sentatives to our town, and these representatives come 
to us and ask us for our support, and then they go to 
our customers and ask them for their support. I do not 
think it is right, and I do not think I can stop it alone, 
nor do I think it can be stopped by any individual man 
in this room. We can head it off, and it is right for us 
to do it. We have come to do it, and if we do not do it 
we are going to have our trade taken away from us. 
CO-OPERATION. 

I hope that every retail Hardware dealer in every 
State will become a member of this association, and that 
our association will elect delegates and send them to the 
national association; and I tell you, gentlemen, that there 
is no measurement of the amount of good that can be 
done by co-operation in an honorable way. I do not be- 
lieve in being small and in asking for concessions that 
are not businesslike; still I presume there is not a man 
in this room who does not think that he is entitled to an 
honest profit. A common laborer gets his $2 a day, and 
if he puts his money out at interest there is no reason 
why he should not be entitled to it, and there is no rea- 
son why we should not be entitled to an honest profit. 
I believe that this is the nucleus of the association that 
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we have here, and I know that it will grow, and I be- 
lieve that we will derive benefits as it continues to grow. 
A recess was then taken. 


After Recess. 


Before presenting his report, which was published last 
week, Secretary W. W. Robb made the following re- 
marks: 

I want first to apologize to any who did not get our 
circulars. We found it very difficult, indeed, to get a list 
of names of dealers in the State, but through the cour- 
tesy of The Iron Age we got a directory of the Hardware 
dealers in the State. If there are any whose names we 
have not, I would be pleased if some one would give 
them to me so that I may see that they get circulars in 
the future. 

I wish to say also, that we have the Question Box 
here for the purpose of putting in questions. Some of 
you would perhaps rather put in your questions in writ- 
ing, So as to get them in proper shape. We will open it 
at the close of each session for answers. I wish to say 
also that there may be some things in my report that 
will form subject for debate; some things that will in- 
terest the organizations and dealers of other States, and 
I would like to take the responsibility of inviting visit- 
ing members to take part in the debates before this re- 
port is fully adopted. 


Mr. Kinderman of Boonville moved that that part of 
the secretary’s report pertaining to resolutions be re- 
ferred to a special committee, and the balance be adopted 
as read. The motion was seconded. 


THE SecreETARY: The object of getting expressions 
from you is that I would like that part of the report to 
go to a committee, because they might like to change it 
or add to it, and if they do not want to accept it as I 
have it, it can be amended, and we can accept it as 
amended. I would suggest that it be put in the hands 
of a committee, they to report as soon as they have stud- 
ied it, and if they have any suggestions or additions to 
make they can do it. 

THE PRESIDENT: All those in favor of appointing a 
special committee, say aye. The motion was carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: I will name as this committee Messrs. 
Sibley, Lewis and Burkett. 

The treasurer’s report, after being read, was referred 
to the Auditing Committee, Messrs. Boonshot and Dupen- 
dach. 

Constitution and By-Laws Committee. 


THe SeEcrETARY: I have here a copy of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Illinois, Chicago and Louisville 
associations. I would like to suggest that a committee 
be appointed to look these over with ours, and if they 
find any improvements or changes that could be made 
they may report. 

It was moved and seconded that a committee be ap- 
pointed to compare the constitutions and by-laws, and if 
anything could be added to the Indiana Retail Hardware 
Association’s constitution that it be referred to the con- 
vention. The motion was carried. 

The committee appointed consisted of Joseph W. 
Knapp of Louisville, J. M. Scantlin of Princeton and C. 
P. Frame of North Manchester. 


Secretary’s Réport Committee. 


The Committee on Secretary’s Report reported as 
follows: 

We, the committee duly appointed, recommend that 
the report of the secretary be adopted, with the follow- 
ing amendment: 

The president of this association and two delegates 
properly elected shall constitute a committee to attend a 
meeting looking to the organization of a national associa- 
tion of Hardware dealers, all expenses of such commit- 
tee to be paid from the treasury of this association, and, 
if necessary, the secretary be instructed to make an as- 
sessment to defray such expenses. 

The committee further suggests that on the election 
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of these delegates notice of same be wired to any State 
Hardware association now in session, together with ap- 
propriate greetings from this body, and that a copy of 
same be sent to all State Hardware associations and 
that they be requested to take similar action. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that this report 
be adopted as read. 


M. L, Corey’s Address. 


M. L. Corey of Argos then addressed the convention 
as follows: ' 

When requested by your Committee on Programme to 
contribute something for this meeting, I did not refuse, 
but expected to get some other dealer to fill the place 
who was able and had time to prepare a good article. I 
discovered upon writing to some of my Hardware friends, 
and broaching the subject, that their business was requir- 
ing an unusual amount of attention just now, and a sub- 
stitute couldn’t be found. So, at the last moment (al- 
most) I went at it myself, and as my subject deals 
mostly with our future history, and many writers have 
gone over the ground again and again, you will pardon 
me if I do not stick closely to my text in this my first 
attempt on this line. 

You will agree that the objects of our association are 
to encourage stability of good business conditions, secure 
a better feeling and more extended acquaintance between 
dealers. To study the signs of the times, and approve 
that which leads to genuine advancement, general pros- 
perity, and the peace and happiness of our people. 

We should be 


UNSELFISH, PROGRESSIVE AND UP TO DATE, 


meeting the various questions that influence our attend- 
ance at this meeting in a spirit of fairness; decide upon 
our policy intelligently, with a firm determination to 
abide by the edicts and principles of our association. We 
are not here to advance prices, form a trust, restrict 
legitimate competition, retard genuine progress, nor pre- 
dict disaster for the future. Neither are we of those who 
drift along realizing the growth of certain evils, continu- 
ally reciting their tale of woe to their customers and 
friends, but afraid to utter a protest publicly or join an 
association even for fear some one might use this fact 
against them. 
LOCAL TROUBLES. 


We are sure that most of the local troubles may be re- 
moved by a more friendly feeling and understanding be- 
tween dealers in their several localities. Some places 
this cannot be done. 

There are dealers (and I am sorry to say some of them 
are in the Hardware business) who think they can’t win 
any trade except by cutting prices and low, dirty, un- 
principled tricks. They have few friends and many} 
enemies. Yet they exist, usually riding some hobby that 
they imagine will bring them worldly gain. They, seldom 
succeed; because, instead of simply going ahead, they are 
always struggling to keep others back 

Brother Hardware dealer, if you bave any such to 
contend with you have my heartfelt sympathy. 


LEGISLATION. 


Again, the dealers through this associaticon should 
watch legislation affecting our interests more carefally, 
and sound the alarm when measures detrimental to the 
retail trade are proposed. 

We should take every opportunity to impress upon 
our lawmakers that Indiana business interests pay 
Indiana taxes. That while they may impose and collect 
a license from a poor peddler the giant catalogue houses 
treat with contempt every effort that has ever been made 
to regulate or restrict their way of doing business. Laws 
do not seem to reach them any more than our revenue 
act affected those unpatriotic bluffers, the express and 
telegraph companies, who make the public pay their 
share of government expenses in its hour of need. 

It might be well to investigate the effects of free rural 
delivery. Also regarding the bill now before Congress to 
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increase weight of packages sent by mail to 20 pounds. 
Would this increase catalogue house trade? I am told 
they are working to secure its passage. This would 
mean strong competition for the express monopoly, who 
have by their unfair and discreditable policy become very 


unpopular. We naturally believe the Hardware dealer is 
entitled to the 


HARDWARE TRADE OF HIS LOCALITY. 


We believe that a large number of individual firms 
doing the business of our country will lead toward keep- 
ing capital divided, encourage the patriotism and inde- 
pendence of our people, afford more chances for the 
energetic ambitious young business man of the future, be 
productive of more homes and tend to check vice and 
immorality. 

It has only been a few years since the department 
stores first appeared, yet their progress has been marked 
by the death struggles of thousands of business ventures, 
and every vacant room should warn the public of their 
blighting and destroying power. The havoc wrought 
upon the morals of young men and girls employed and 
poorly paid by these concerns cries out to high heaven for 
recognition, and should cause every thinking Christian 
man or woman to shun their portals. 

What the department store has done in the city the 
catalogue house hopes to accomplish in the country towns 
and villages. Who will say we have no right to protect 
our homes and our business? To say to those who aid 
them to our disadvantage, Choose ye their trade or ours ? 

In handling this question we must use care and judg- 
ment, and 

BE SURE OF OUR GROUND 


before Wwe step upon it. But once a move is made by our 
association we should be loyal, brave and prompt to act. 

Remember this, to accomplish our aims we must con- 
centrate our fire and all aim at the same target. Unite 
all the various State associations to accomplish some 
needed and just reform, and we are pretty sure to suc- 
ceed. On the other hand, if we make a mistake it will 
not only reduce our influence, but have a tendency to 
keep many dealers out of our organization that we hope 
to have with us before another meeting. 

I think the sentiment in favor of our association is 
almost universal. Many do not realize, however, the 


IMPORTANCE OF BECOMING MEMBERS, 


and some steps should be taken to bring this matter be- 
fore them personally and secure their influence. I know 
that many who intended coming to this meeting were 
kept at home by distance, business engagements and 
other causes. 

Let us not expect too much of this session. Make 
haste slowly, organize first, get acquainted, get together, 
feel at home, every one say something upon the questions 
brought before us. 

Let us show our officers and these Evansville people 
that we enjoy this meeting, are here for a purpose, and 
have faith and confidence in the future of our association. 


THE TRADE PRESS, 


Let us not forget those stanch, influential friends, our 
trade papers. They are doing more to consolidate and 
benefit the Hardware trade than we realize. We can 
hever accomplish anything without their help, and this 
they are giving us to the fullest extent, and most of the 
interest taken in our various State associations should be 
credited to them. Let us encourage them by our patron- 
age and occasionally contribute items from our several 
localities. 


ASSOCIATION RESULTS. 


Through our association may we lay aside the petty 
quarrels and retaliations that mar and cloud our business 
life, establish friendships, improve our trade methods, and 
stand united to protect our common interests. Through 
it may we become better citizens, broaden our views, 
lead in improvements, and make the Hardware business 
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in our several towns what it should be, the leader and 
standard of all. 


&'Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


reported as follows: 

We find that the constitution adopted by the Retail 
Hardware Association of Indiana covers the ground 
fully. We do not see any need of making any changes 
in it whatever. We have read the various constitutions 
carefully and we find that your constitution is fully 
sufficient for the present requirements. 

A motion that constitution and by-laws remain as 
they are was carried. 


Department Stores. 


Debate and discussion of relation of Hardware deal- 
ers to department stores followed, a number of letters 
being read by the secretary from wholesale houses in- 
dicating their position in the matter. 

Adjournment was then had until Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


The contents of the Question Box were first disposed 
of on Thursday morning, Secretary Robb presiding in 
the absence of Mr. Weed. 

On motion 15 minutes’ discussion was allowed on each 
question. 

Some of the questions were the following: 

How about warranting goods ? 

What is a legitimate profit on Hardware and Tools ? 
Can you do an entirely cash business without a loss of 
trade ? 

Do you make a special effort to increase trade during 
the holiday season; if so, what method do you employ ? 

Is it practical to do a strictly one price business in 
Stoves, Hardware and Vehicles ? 

Should goods be marked in figures or characters ? 

On the latter question a motion was carried for a vote 
whether it was best to mark in letters or plain figures. 
Thirty-two voted for plain figures and seven for char- 
acters. 

J. M. Seantlin of Princeton then presented the paper 
which was published in our last issue. 

The Auditing Committee’s report was read and ac- 
cepted. 

Secretary Robb moved that the incoming secretary be 
advised to forward a copy of the report of this meeting 
in pamphlet form, furnished by The Iron Age, to every 
retailer of Hardware in the State. The motion was car- 
ried. 

Election of Officers. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
in the unanimous re-election of the former officials, who 
have served so efficiently and well. 

Mr. Scantlin moved that a vote of thanks be tendered 
to them, which was done. 


Committee-at-Large. 


Mr. Sibley moved that a committee of 18, to be called 
a committee at large, be appointed, whose duties shall be 
the formation and carrying into effect of some plan to 
secure new members. The motion was carried. 


An Appeal for Membership. 

The following “ Appeal to the Retail Hardware Mer- 
chants of Indiana” was then read and approved. Ap- 
pended to it are the 1 ames of the committee at large, of 
which M. L. Corey was subsequently elected chairman: 

We, the undersigned, committee of members appointed 
by the Indiana Retail Hardware Association, assembled 
in Evansville, February 7 and 8, 1900, beg to present to 
the retail Hardware merchants of this State an appeal 
to become members of our organization. The report of 
the proceedings herewith of this convention will convey 
some idea of the interest and strength of purpose shown; 
but full and comprehensive as the report is it does not 
and cannot convey to you the enthusiasm and posssibil- 
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ties to be developed by a closer association of all the re- 
tail Hardware merchants of the State. 

Association for the purpose of mutual protection is 
the spirit of the times, and is vital to our future welfare. 
The combinatious that control the great staples on one 
hand and the jobbers’ growing practice of soliciting con- 
sumers on the other are already making serious encroach- 
ments in the field of trade legitimately ours. We desire, 
therefore, to present for your consideration some of the 
conditions that may be brought about by intelligent co- 
operation— viz.: 


1. We desire to lessen destructive competition. 

2. We hope to prevent mere senseless opposition (such 
is not competition). 

3. We desire legitimate freight rates re-established. 

4. We want our relations to jobbers properly defined 
and established. 

5. We want to develop a defense against mail order 
catalogue houses who pay no taxes in our respective 
communities, and who handle inferior goods. 

6. We want to make clear the fact that as dealers our 
interests are mutual and not antagonistic. 

7. Through this association we can discuss many 
questions that vitally affect our welfare. 

8. Many other States have successful and profitable 
organizations, why not we? And make it not only as good 
but superior to others. 

9. We need proper representation in a national associ- 
ation, for in such there will be great power and greater 
possibilities for good in our State associations. 

10. To these ends and many others of great impor- 
tance to us you should join us; there is nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by joining us in intelligent effort. 
Individually our protests and appeals for reforms are 
ignored, collectively we shall command and receive the 
attention and respect that is our due. We must harmo- 
nize and methodize existing conditions so that our reason- 
able business expectations may not be extinguished. 


Address your inquiries upon the subject or applica- 
tions to the committeeman in the following list nearest 
to you without delay: 

Slater & Hess, Argos. 

D. Frame & Son, North Manchester. 

Fulton Hardware Company, Portland. 

EK, C. Minus, Hammond. 

J. C. Shanklin, Frankfort. 

Bartholomew & Co., Michigan City. 

O. A. Lange & Co., Mishawaka. 

C. H. New, Bourbon. 

Goodwin & Miller, West Lebanon. 

Corey & Stevens, Argos. 

W. H. Weed, Vincennes. 

EK. M. Bush, Evansville. 

K. Dufendach, Huntingburg. 

M. J. Carnahan, Washington. 

A. H. Burkett, Gosport. 

Lewis & Creed, New Albany. 

W. 8S. Hubbard, Scottsburg. 

H. P. Spaeth & Co., Aurora. 

Shawhan & Boonshot, Petersburg. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


The first business of the afternoon was the reading 
of a ietter from Z. T. Miller, president of the Illinois 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, suggesting a meet- 
ing to be held in Chicago, March 12, 1900, for the pur- 
pose of taking steps looking to the formation of a na- 
tional association of retail Hardware dealers, where the 
preliminaries of such an association may be fully dis- 
cussed. 

Secretary Robb moved that the communication, which 
is published elsewhere in this issue, be received and filed, 
and that two representatives be appointed to attend the 
Chicago meeting. 

Irving A. Sibley of South Bend and E. M. Bush of 
Evansville were elected, with M. L. Corey of Argos and 
C. F. Boonshet of Petersburg as alternates. 


Semiannual Meetings.} 


It was agreed that semiannual meetings be held, in 
accordance with the constitution of the association, and 
that the next meeting be held August 1 at Indianapolis. 


Votes of Thanks. 


After thanks were voted to Messrs. Bush, Kinderman 
and Simmons, as well as to the other members of the 
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Evansville Association, to the citizens and press of 
Evansville, and to The Iron Age, for their efforts in be- 
half of the association, the convention adjourned. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Wednesday evening, February 7, was given up to a 
smoker, at which representatives of manufacturers, as 
well as members of the association, were welcomed. 
The refreshments, music and other social features were 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


Among those in attendance at the convention but not 
members was the well known fancy shot, John H. 
Mackie, representing the Peters Cartridge Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank Wells, representing E. C. Atkins & Co. of In- 
dianapolis, had an attractive exhibit of the company’s 
productions. The company distributed Thermometers to 
the dealers as souvenirs of the occasion. 


The American Axe & Tool Company of New York 
were represented by A. G. Twigg, well known to the 
trade. 

Henry B. Cowap talked Paints for the Patterson, 
Sargent Company of Chicago, Cleveland, and New York. 


The visiting members and all present voted the re- 
ception accorded them by the business men of Evans- 
ville unsurpassed. 

The Evansville Tool Works Company extended a cor- 
dial invitation to all visiting members to inspect their 
plant on Thursday afternoon. The invitation was unani- 
mously accepted, and under the guidance of Mr. Lohoff 
they were shown the intricacies of manufacturing Axes, 
Hatchets, Hammers, &e., after which light refreshments 
were served. 


One of the retail Hardware establishments of Evans- 
ville that attracted no little attention from the visiting 
members was that of the E. M. Bush Hardware Com- 
pany, located on Main Street. 





The Pickering Hardware Company. 


HE PICKERING HARDWARE COMPANY, Cin- 
7. cinnati, Ohio, issue illustrated catalogue and price- 
list No. 5 of Tools and Supplies. The book is 
744 x 11 inches in size, bound in stiff cloth covers and 
contains 263 pages. An index of 19 pages covers lines of 
Machinists’, Mechanics’ and Blacksmiths’ Tools and Sup- 
plies, Japanned Tinware, Shelf and Heavy Hardware. 
The catalogue describes about .one-fourth of the lines 
carried in stock, showing only such Tools and Supplies 
as are most frequently sold to manufacturers. The busi- 
ness was established in 1858 and incorporated in 1888. 


—— 
— 


On the ist inst. a change took place in the firm of 
Beals & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., dealers in Iron, Steel & 
Hardware, Railroad, Marufacturers’ and Contractors’ 
Tools and Supplies and Carriage Hardware and Wood 





. Work. William R. Gass having retired from the firm 


the business will be continued under the same style by a 
new firm, comprising Edward P. Beals, Pascal P. Beals, 
Charles P. Rogers, Eugene J. McCarthy and Samuel C. 
Pratt. The general management of the business will be 
the same as heretofore. Edward P. Beals has been identi- 
fied with the Hardware business of Buffalo for over half 
a century, having been an active partner of the old firm 
of Pratt & Co. for 40 years and the head of the present 
firm since their organization. Pascal P. Beals was also 
associated with the firm of Pratt & Co., and has been 4 
member and business manager of Beals & Co. since 1893. 
Messrs. Rogers, McCarthy and Pratt have long been con- 
nected with the house. 


M. W. McCready has bought out his former partners 
in the business of M. W. McCready & Co., Ashland, Ohio, 
and has resold a half interest to G. A. Ullman, who is 4 
gentleman of means and cashier of the Farmers’ Bank of 
Ashland. The business will be continued under the style 
of McCready &-Co., Mr. McCready having the full man 
agement as heretofore. The line carried comprises Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
Goods, Buggies, Wind Engines, Grinding Mills, &c. The 


stock foots up about $14,000 and business is referred to as 
very satisfactory, with a fine outlook for the future. 
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Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. 


(Continued from Our Last Issue.) 


HE Wisconsin retail Hardware merchants turned out 
in larger numbers than ever before to attend the 
fourth annual meeting of their State association, 
which was held in Milwaukee on the 7th and 8th inst. 
The organization is meeting with steadily increasing sup- 
port, the membership having grown fully 50 per cent. 
within the past year. So enthusiastic are both the offi- 
cers and the members that it will not be surprising to 
see the same rate of growth the coming year. The im- 
portance of the convention of such a representative body 
of retail Hardware merchants had been foreseen by the 
manufacturing and jobbing interests, and their repre- 
sentatives were accordingly in attendance in strong force. 
Seldom, if ever, has a State convention of retail Hard- 
ware merchants had such attention given it as on this 
occasion. The association’s headquarters, the Repub- 
lican House, fairly blossomed with placards of business 
houses announcing their exhibits of samples in various 
rooms in the hotel. Some of the exhibits were surpris- 
ingly extensive, great pains having been taken and con- 
siderable expense incurred in making a striking display. 
The great swarm of members and others naturally 
created much enthusiasm. The proceedings, therefore, 
were conducted with an intensity of interest which in- 
vested even the details of routine business with an un- 
wonted air of high importance. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


The officers for the term just expiring were as fol- 
lows: President, James Montgomery of Wausau; vice- 
president, A. H. Sheldon of Janesville; secretary, C. A. 
Peck of Berlin; treasurer, H. F. Schlegelmilch of Eau 
Claire; Executive Committee, the foregoing, with D. G. 
James of Richland Center, Arthur Hines of Elkhart 
Lake, Otto Schlaffer of Appleton, and J. Kornelly of 
Milwaukee. They held a private meeting in their official 
capacity as the Executive Board on Wednesday morning 
and passed upon a number of details of the business of 


the association in advance of the general meeting of the 
members. 


OPENING SESSION. 


The sessions of the convention were held in Lipp’s 
Hall. This hall had been used for two previous annual 
meetings, for which it had proved abundantly roomy, 
but it was clearly evident when the members gathered 
in it on Wednesday afternoon that the association had 
outgrown the old quarters and would be obliged to seek 
a larger place another year. 

Shortly after 2 o’clock President Montgomery called 
the gathering to order and introduced Mayor Rose of 
Milwaukee, who welcomed the association to the city 
in an extremely felicitous speech, to which the President 
made proper response, following it by the presidential 
address to the members, duly reported in our issue of 
last week. 

Vice-President A. H. Sheldon was introduced and pro- 
ceeded to read the following address: 


Address by Vice-President Sheldon. 


During the fall of 1897 I received a letter from our 
worthy ex-President Andrew Noll, asking me, among 
many others, to meet the following February all the 
Hardwaremen that could be induced to go to Milwaukee 
and consult together as to whether an association could 
be formed for the betterment of our condition as Hard- 
ware dealers; and right here I will thank him heartily 
for pushing the thing through as vigorously as he did. 
It was not a great crowd that responded, but what they 
lacked in numbers they made up in zeal. From this 
start we have grown to some 300 members, and no one 


can truthfully say a more intelligent, responsible and re- 
spectable lot of men can be gathered from any depart- 
ment of trade in the State. Our object, as I before said, 
was the betterment of our condition «s Hardware deal- 
ers, and this was to be accomplished in many ways. I 
was anxious for enlightenment on various subjects and 
wanted to hear the experiences of those who had long 
been at the helm and were known to be successful Hard- 
waremen. Then we had this knotty problem of depart- 
ment store business to deal with, and more than all to 
get 
CONCERTED ACTION 


among all the dealers in the State in any work of refor- 
mation we might undertake, and this could not be accom- 
plished unless we thoroughly knew each other and 
worked together. We will admit that we have not yet 
bagged the game, but this every one knows full well, we 
are after them and will not rest until we get some relief. 
We should not expect to accomplish in a day what will 
take years to do, but one thing is certain, jobbers and 
manufacturers have learned to respect us, and the ma- 
jority of them favor the association and bid us God 
speed. 
SOARING PRICES. 


We have just passed through perhaps the most event- 
ful year of our lives as Hardwaremen, for we have real- 
ized the dizzy hight that prices have reached more than 
any other department of trade. Nails that one year ago 
sold at $1.25 rate are now said to be firm at $3.53 rate, 
unless they have squeezed them up another quarter the 
past week. Registers that were 80 and 20 are 30 and 10, 
and nearly everything else in our line has gone out of 
sight, but what is to be regretted is that the majority 
of dealers closed out the main part of their stock at old 
prices while they were educating their trade as to high 
prices. I wonder if, when the slump comes, they will 
keep on selling at the prices of to-day. One year ago 
3 bushels of barley bought one keg of Nails. Now it 
takes 10 bushels to accomplish the same purpose, and we 
hardly know what the end will be, for if the highway 
robbers could corner breadstuffs the widow and orphan 
might cry for bread at $10 per loaf, and the millinoaire 
corporations would let them die without a thought. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


are to my mind the only healthy regulators of trade, and 
should always continue to be, and when the individuality 
of mankind is taken away and concentrated in a few, 
then do we begin to degenerate as business men. I be- 
lieve the present time is a critical one for retail dealers, 
and they should carefully know “ where they are at,’ 
and purchase goods only as they need them, for present 
prices must curtail trade, and when surplus goods com- 
mence to accumulate no one will desire to carry them, 
and it will be wise to be prepared for any decline that 
may occur. 
PRICES ON A SETTLED BASIS. 


Of course it may be that the immense demand for our 
products abroad will keep up as during the past season; 
if so, We may not see much decline for some time, but 
excessive prices will tend to diminish that. We all sin- 
cerely hope that the time may soon come when prices 
will be settled, at least so that we can intelligently know 
what course to pursue. 


ALL TAKE A HAND. 

There will be many subjects brought before you for 
discussion while we are in session, and the only way to 
make the meetings a success is for all to take a hand, if 
only to say a word; for no one is so enlightened but he 
may gain some good ideas from the thoughts of others. 
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My earnest desire is that these meetings may prove bene- 
ficial to us all, and when we get back to our homes we 
may be better prepared for another season’s work. 

The Hardwareman is “in a boat,” 

Three vampires have him by the throat, 


Between them they’ll take every groat 
Unless he is very careful. 


The capital “ Trust” has raised the price 
On all his stock, and he can’t entice 

His customer to think it nice 

If he raises his to meet it. 


The customer trust keeps profits low, 

If interest you ask to your rival they go. 
The polite “ dead beat ” is also our foe, 
And every dealer has them. 


The third vampire is much the worst— 
The cut throat folly by which we’re curst 
When we kill a rival’s trade we thirst, 
Like a toper after his toddy. 


Tor safety from the first vampire 

To the law we'll have to look; 

The other two we've hatched ourselves 
And we their “ goose must cook.” 


The means by which to bring about 
This wished for consummation, 
Will be, instead of cut throat strife, 
A wise co-operation. 


And to this end we gather here, 
, In feast of reason and good cheer 
Our hearts to warm, our heads to clear, 
We Hardwaremen of Wisconsin. 


Ex-President John Hughes was introduced and spoke 
as follows: 

Address by Ex-President Hughes. 

I have a very few words to tell you. I think we have 
all reasou to congratulate ourselves at the success of our 
association, as you have been told before. I never saw 
such a nice crowd before. I verily believe from your 
looks and actions that you are earnest in the business we 
are engaged in. Now I cannot tell very much about 
what we have accomplished. There are many things we 
have not. Many things we should accomplish we will 
not be able to. One of the best things we have accom- 
plished is 

MAKING FRIENDS WITH EACH OTHER. 
I know that in our town we have accomplished a great 
deal in that respect, and I know of several surrounding 
towns where our influence for good has been felt. As to 
our hopes of accomplishing something in a larger sphere 
in the United States, I am glad to know that many in- 
stitutions of this kind have sprung up in other States. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


There are many questions that a national retail Hard- 
ware association can make itself useful in. We should 
try and elect to such an association the right sort of men. 
I don’t think they should be numerous, one delegate from 
each State association is quite sufficient and one delegate 
from all cities of over a certain number of inhabitants. 
I would have those men young and vigorous and pro- 
gressive, knowing our rights, and as some one has said, 
“daring to maintain them.” I would have men that 
would think more of business than of banquets. I 
would have men that would think more of furthering the 
affairs of the order or demands of the association than 
of oratory. In my opinion there is nothing that detracts 
from business more than oratory. 

AMONG THE QUESTIONS 
that a national association could busy itself about ap- 
propriately in a minor way is the placing of better labels 
upon packages of Hardware, making them more legible. 
They should be far plainer so that you could see at a 
glance what is within the package or box. 

Another minor matter is as to Carriage, Machine and 
other Bolts. It would be a small matter for manufactur- 
ers to screw the Nuts on those Bolts a little further. It 
would take very little persuasion to get them to do it. 
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Vhen we have broader questions to attack, appro- 
priately, I think. Our system of designating the sizes of 
Nails is miserable. The system comes from England. It 
was the custom 300 years ago. Why not designate them 
the same as small Nails, by lengths and gauge ? 

Another question is the parcels post scheme that is 
talked of, and which other countries are very happily en- 
joying. We should petition our members of Congress to 
pay attention to it. 

Another matter is that of postal savings banks. They 
have proven eminently successful in other countries. 

Another matter is that of weights and measures. We 
have a decimal system of currency, why not a decimal 
system of weights and measures? The great commer- 
cial nations of the earth have adopted that, and we lag 
behind. I should press this as a national association 
upon our law makers, and insist that some reform be in- 
augurated. 

Now, gentlemen, these are matters that a national 
association could deal with. There are matters that we 
cannot as a State association handle as well. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The president proceeded to appoint the following com- 
mittees: Committee on Transportation, Ralph Burtis of 
Oshkosh and F. C. Burr of Milwaukee. Committee on 
Resolutions, R. Murdoch of Broadhead, A. G. Cox of 
Augusta and A. D. Race of Depere. Committee on 
Grievances, John Hughes of Fond du Lac, John Hessel 
of Antigo and L. B. Ruka of Boscobel. Reception Com- 
mittee, Andrew Noll of Chilton, Mr. Hay of Oshkosh and 
M. F. Howells of Sparta. Sergeant-at-Arms, F. J. Wilkie 
of Fond du Lac. 

Secretary’s Report. 

The president called for the report of the secretary, C. 

A. Peck, who read his report as printed in our last issue. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


The report of Treasurer H. F. Schlegelmilch was 
called for, who enumerated the various items of receipts 
and expenditures, showing a balance on hand of $445.93. 


Mr. Bump’s Remarks. 


Calls were made for a speech by J. C. Bump, repre- 
senting the Eclipse Stove Company, who had been in- 
strumental in adding many new members. He said in 
response: 

Mr. Peck has given me credit for securing members for 
the association. I am not entitled to any particular credit 
foradding to your membership, for the simple reason it was 
for my interest to do so. I believe in organization. In 
union there is strength. If you people act together in this 
matter you can accomplish what you have set out to do. 

Mr. Bump then referred to department stores and 
catalogue jouses, and said that if the members of the 
association would stand together on this question the 
evils from which they now suffer could be corrected. 

H. Raymond of Racine was called to the floor as one 
of the veterans in the trade. He related some amusing 
experiences. 

Henry M. Gay of Milwaukee was requested to relate 
some of the funny episodes in his long career as a travel- 
ing salesman, which he proceeded to do as follows: 


Funny Incidents in the 33 Years’ Experience of a 
Commercial Traveler. 


An “old timer” whom we will call “ Ira” was asked 
recently to relate some incidents of his long experience 
“‘on the road.” This was the result: 

I have traveled over 33 years in Wisconsin and the 
States adjoining, and now look back over my experience 
wondering how it happened that I have never until now 
related any of same. I have driven many miles over 
corduroy bridges and through miles of mud and sloughs. 
Have “teamed it” for six weeks’ trip in Northern Iowa 
(before the railroads were put in). Have faced prairie 


wind storms; driven 30 miles with the thermometer 25 
degrees below zero; have driven into snow cuts where 
ihe snow had been piled up on both sides of the road- 
way to the hight of 15 feet, and where in entering it was 
necessary to send a man ahead to keep other teams from 
entering until we got through, as there was but the one 
I have been snow bound for four days at a time 


track. 
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in a little country hamlet; have ridden 15 miles in an 
open stage in July when the thermometer stood at 106 in 
the shade; have made long drives in rain, in one instance 
of which there was so much water standing in our buggy 
box that I had to bore holes in the bottom of the buggy 
to let it out and thus keep my sample cases and contents 
from getting soaked. Have had many trials of above 
nature, but I believe that after the recollection of all 
such experiences have disappeared I will ever remember 
distinctly many of the funny incidents that I have been 
witness to since being “on the road.” I will give you a 
few samples of same. 


A STORY ABOUT SPILLVILLE, 


In 1867 when I “made” Northern Iowa by team I used 
to go to many very small towns. At some of them I was 
the only Hardwareman making the town. The boys in 
the store would say on my arriving, “ Hello! here’s the 
Hardwareman.” I remember striking Spillville, Iowa, 
or a holiday (they had a church holiday there in those 
days about once a week and sometimes oftener); when I 
reached there I saw that my customer’s store was 
crowded like an auction room in olden times. I could see 
my customer in rear end of the store but couldn’t get to 
him; couldn’t squeeze through the jabbering and jostling 
women in the store, who were doing more visiting than 
buying. I concluded, however, to “rush” matters all I 
could, so I walked the whole length of the store on the 
counter, and getting at the buyer told him I must see 
him and get through before dinner. I said, “ Some of 
your customers are quite noisy.’’ “ Yes,” he said, “ some 
of them they buy for 5 cents goods and they make for 
$10 noise.” Well, I got out my catalogue and order book 
and took down what he had on his want book, and turn- 
ing over my catalogue I came to Wrirgers. He said, 
“For what is dot?” I said, “ For wringing the water 
out of clothes.” He said, pointing out of the window, 
“Dot's the onliest kind of Wringers da haf here.” I 
looked out and saw three or four women standing in the 
creek wringing with their hands some clothes they were 
washing in the creek. I hadn’t any Wringers of that 
kind. , 

Next we came to Stove Polish and Shoe Blacking. 
He ordered a dozen Stove Polish, and said, ‘“‘ Shoe Polish, 
vot ish dat?” I replied, “To black your shoes;” he 
said, throwing up one hand and shrugging his shoulders, 
“Och! I plack twice my shoes in 17 years.” I turned 
over my catalogue and came to Carriage Bolts. ‘‘ How 
much you throw off on de Polts?’’ ‘ The discount from 
the list,” I said, “is 80 per cent.” He replied, “ No, dot 
voodn’t pay; I puy in Dubuque for 70 per cent. und dot 
10 pretsent dot makes de freight.” Further on we came 
to Hoes; he thought he might need some Hoes. “ Send 
me a quarter of a dozen.” ‘“ Socket or shank?” said I. 
“Mix them,” said he. Smiling to myself I said, ‘‘ Two 
shank and one socket, or two socket and one shank?” 
He looked perplexed for a while and after thinking it 
all over decided that he had better not take any at all. 
After that I didn’t suggest any options. ‘‘ Was every- 
thing all right on the last order,” said I? ‘“ No,” he re- 
plied, “ I ordered a gross of Canopies (a small piece of tin 
for putting on end of Wash Basin Handles, &c.) and 
they sent me a gross of. Can openers. The other time I 
orderet 100 Bolts, 144 x 4, und they sentet me 14% x %&, 
they voodent go in Spillville und I sentet them pack.” 
I had to make everything all right with him before leav- 
ing. 

THE BOY AND THE MULE, 


In 1869 or later,when railroad was built to within about 
20 miles of Norwood, Iowa, I took a stage for there from 
Carpenter Station. It was a lovely day, and I knew I'd 
enjoy the ride over the prairie. Just as we were about 
to pull out along came a green looking lad leading a 
mule. He asked the stage driver if he’d let him ride to 
Norwood and lead the mule behind the wagon. Stage 
driver asked him what he wanted to go to Norwood for. 
The boy said he “ heerd the tarvern keeper at Norwood 
wanted to hire a boy and I found his mule yisterday 
and thought ef I’d take his mule home mebby he’d give 
me the job.” ‘“ Are you a purty good boy,” says the 
driver.” “ Yes, sir,’ says the lad. “ Well, get aboard, 
but hang onto the mule.” “Oh, I’ll do that,” says the 
lad. Well, we started on our journey, the boy sitting in 
the hind end of the stage with his feet hanging over the 
dashboard and a long rope wound about twice or three 
umes around his waist, to the end of which was tied the 
mule. All went well till we got out about 10 miles, when 
we met a rig coming from opposite direction. It was a 
curious looking outfit as it appeared from a distance, 
but when we got close enough to see what it was it 
proved to be a yoke of steers hitched up to a light demo- 
crat wagon, and the old lady that was driving held a red 
umbrella over her head. We trotted by at the rate of 
about 6 miles an hour. Suddenly the mule saw the rig 
and was amazed. He planted his four feet into the sand 
and never budged. Along went the stage, out flew the 
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boy, the rope unwound and the boy spun around like a 
whirligig and landed on his back under the mule’s nose. 
l’ll never forget the roaring laugh of that stage driver 
nor the amazed look of the mule as he looked at the boy 
at his feet. 


A NEW CLERK. 


Several years later I was making some small towns 
in Southern Wisconsin. I was carrying two trunks and 
three or four grips that trip. At the store where I ex- 
pected to show my samples (Mr. Meiswinkel) they had 
a new clerk who had a good deal to say. The store was 
small and crowded with goods, and it was about all the 
drayman could do to get my trunks inside the door. Just 
as he had gotten them inside along came the new clerk. 
I was walking in carrying three satchels and a small 
telescope. He looked at the baggage and then at me, 
and going to Mr. Meiswinkel said, “ For heaven’s sake 
who is moving in here now; that fellow with his packs 
looks like the traveling brass band man that I saw down 
to Coney Island last summer.” 

SELLING A NEW SIFTER, 

In 1875, or about, I was calling on. the jobbing trade, 
representing an Kastern firm. I was in the office of a 
Hardware jobber, at St. Paul. There were three or four 
travelers ahead of me awaiting an audience with the 
buyer. I took my place, intending to await my turn; 
was standing nearest the outer door when in bounced a 
young man with a sample of some kind of Flour Sifter 
in his hand. I learned later that he was from Boston, 
and that this was his first trip and that he had come to 
St. Paul direct from Boston and was going to work all 
the jobbing points on his way home. This was his first 
eall. He walked up to me, held his Sifter out in his 
hand and said: ‘It is not the duty of a traveling sales- 
man to inform a buyer what is a salable article. I have 
here——” “Hold on,” says I, ‘* You are talking to the 
wrong map. I am not the buyer. I’m trying to get a 
chance to sell Mr. Hecker some Sifters, &c., myself.’ 
“Excuse me!” he said in a loud voice, and deliber- 
ately walked to Mr. Hecker (the old gentleman) and be- 
gan: “Is this Mr. Hecker?” ‘“ Yes, sir.” He then ele- 
vated his sample Sifter and began: “ It is not the duty of 
a traveling salesman to inform a buyer what is a salable 
article.” ‘“‘ Hold on,” says Mr. Hecker, “ You will have 
to see my son, who does the buying.” Mr. Hecker pointed 
out his son. Nothing daunted, the kid salesman strode 
over to the buyer and started in, “It is not the duty of 
a traveling salesman——” but on looking around and 
seeing the grin on five or six faces present he at last 
realized that he’d better “come in later.” He had a 
patent Sifter to show and a patent speech to make, 
which he seemed to think would do the whole business 
everywhere, 


The Northwestern Association. 


An inquiry by a member was made of the secretary 
for a report of the relations of the association with the 
Northwestern Association. The secretary said: 

SECRETARY PECK: It was the understanding that the 
epense of the Northwestern Association should be di- 
vided pro rata according to membership between the 
three States. Minnesota employed a secretary at an ex- 
pense of $1200 a year. They rented an office and went 
into it perhaps more thoroughly than we did. I presume 
their secretary did a great deal more work than ours. 
We notified them that they must not expect us to pay 
more than $1.00 a member and we agreed upon that 
amount. There is one thing that cannot be estimated 
by dollars and cents, and that is the influence that the 
three States have on jobbers and manufacturers. 

A MEMBER: As far as I am concerned it always 
struck me from the first that we were not getting value 
received for what we have paid. That is the point I wish 
to make. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Executive Committee, at its 
meeting to-day, passed a resolution placing this matter 
of dues in the Northwestern Association in the hands 
of our secretary, with power to act, and we expect to 
make arrangements for the coming year at a much less 
rate than has been paid in the past. I consider it of 
vital importance to us that we cling to that association. 


Invitation to Entertainment. 
The secretary read the following communication: 


To the Members of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation: 
The Hardware manufacturers and jobbers of Mil- 
waukee extend to you cordial greetings and trust that 
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your sessions will be profitable and enjoyable. The date 
of your convention forbids our showing you the beauties 
of Milwaukee, or entertaining you as we should like. 
Herewith inclosed find tickets for the Davidson Theater 
for Wednesday and the Alhambra for Thursday evening. 
Please accept them with our best wishes. We should be 


pleased to receive a visit from you at our places of busi- 
ness. 


JOHN PRITZLAFF HARDWARE COMPANY. 
Ww. FRANKFURTH HARDWARE COMPANY. 
FULLER & WARREN STOVE COMPANY. 
BRAND STOVE COMPANY. 

SPEICH STOVE KEPAIR COMPANY. 
LEHRKIND & DAEVEL COMPANY. 
LINDSAY BROTHERS COMPANY. 

J. P. LINDEMAN & SONs. 

A. J. LINDEMAN & HOVERSON COMPANY. 
GEUDER & PAESCHKE MFG. COMPANY. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY. 


= 


MILWAUKEE, February 7, 1900. 

The reading of the communication was followed by 
expressions of approval and a formal vote of thanks. 

On motion the convention adjourned until 9 o’clock 
the next morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order by President Mont- 
gomery at 9:30. 

On motion the calling of the roll was dispensed with, 
in view of the fact that the members were expected to 
register their names on the book of the association. The 
register showed the following in attendance: 


Those in Attendance. 


O. P. Schlafer, Schlafer Hardware Company, Appleton, 
Wis. 

J. Hessel, the J. Hessel Company, Antigo. 

W. F. Krueger of Columbus. 

H. B. Simcox, H. B. Simcox & Co., Marinette. 

Cc. W. Lehmann, C. W. Lehmann & Co., Cedarburg. 

J. Krueger, Columbus. 

A. G. Cox, Augusta. 

H. H. Marain, Oregon. 

H. Raymond, Racine. 
‘R. J. Evans, Morkesa. 

John Sturner, Lowell. 

E. C. Williams, Waupeca. 

E. H. Duniels, Milwaukee. 
Robert Moor, Reeseville. 

Carroll Lucas, Menomonie. 

John Hamilton, Westfield. 

Wm. Helwig, Mondon. 

John F. Wegner, Fond du Lac. 
Cc. W. Steinacker, Reeseville. 
Hermann Fesenfeld, Black Earth. 
G. W. Adams of Guneau. 

Charles Bullwinkie, Jefferson. 
Geo. A. Spiegelberg, Brownsville. 
August Siefert, Feedsburg. 

B. Jorgenson, Racine. 

Foy & Shondeau, Kenosha. 

L. B. Luka, Luka Bros. Mfg. Company, Boscobel. 
H. Wenter, Clintonville. 

Wm. Wedde, Campbellsport. 

H. G. Laun, Wausaukee. 

Cc. F. Pieper, Columbus. 

H. H. Miller, Sheboygan. 

Thomas Madder, Pardeeville. 

F. Rassmann, Beaver Dam. 

BE. J. Schenzelberg, Sheboygan Falls. 

J. F. Hauentsen, Sheboygan Falls. 

Cc. F. Hanson, Markesan. 

R. H. Suettinger, Two Rivers. 

W. R. Hay, Sturgeon Bay. 

J. J. Hosmeed, Racine. 

Walter E. Brown, South Milwaukee. 

Stollenwoerk Bros., Milwaukee. 

M. J. Dott, Sun Prairie. 

L. L. Dowd, Pittsville. 

J. L. Robler, Fond du Lac. 

L. J. Martin, Viroqua. 

Charles Kuebler, Viroqua. 

L. M. Nash, Centralia. 

BE. K. Cunningham, Thomas & Cunningham, Berlin. 
F. D. Schneer, Schneer Bros., Humcurro. 

Albert A. Witperman, Shawano. 

A. G. Kroncke, Kroncke Bros., Madison. 

BE. A. Leifler, Scott. 

Charles Schrader, Lake Mills. 

Henry Wernecke, Wernecke & Schmitz, Manitowoc. 
Adam Kroner, La Crosse. 

W. Rathsack, Jr., W. Rathsack & Sons, Manitowoc. 
Fred. W. Meyer, Montrose. 
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H. E. Frisbie, Pine River. 

W. F. Smith, Oconomowoc. 

Wm. Pritcherd, Randolph. 

Charles Kroesing, Chilton. 

Otto Gallun, Milwaukee. 

Mohr & Jones Hardware Company, Racine. 

R. Fritz, Racine. 

Murphy & Kersten, Racine. 

John Droegkamp, Milwaukee. 

J. M. Jenkinson, Ripon. 

B. Undgrot, Washburn. 

E. Bergman, Washburn. 

Edward Foulkes, Fond du Lac. 

O. J. Williams, Cambria. 

I’. E. McGraw, Peshtigo. 

J. A. Dunstan, Hollandale. 

Worrel & Zeman, Monitowoc. 

J. A. Wilkie, Fond du Lac. 

August Thielte, Mayville. 

Vetter Bros., Milwaukee. 

©, A. Corder, Waukesha. 

C. E. Dewey, Kenosha. 

R. E. Root, Amro. 

I’. W. Mathaens, New Holstein. 

Geo. H. Bruns, Lake Mills. 

W. H. Newburgh, Lansing, Mich. 

Howard Bement, Lansing, Mich. 

H. 8. Bartholomew, Lansing, Mich. 

Lee A. Smith, Lansing, Mich. 

F. C. Burr, Milwaukee. 

Wm. Weber, Watertown. 

F. M, Finch, Whitewater. 

J. W. Hall, Whitewater. 

Torgeson Bros., Stoughton. 

J. Eliingson & Co., Edgerton. 

Ole Wigdale, Ft. Atkinson. 

H. T. Prenzlow, Johnson’s Creek. 

Ralph Burtis, Frank Leach Hardware Company, Osh- 
kosh. 

H. F. Krueger, Wm. Krueger & Co., Neenah. 

A. Esser, Esser & Schmidt, Hartford. 

J. M. Duecker, Kiel. 

Hugo Duecker, Kiel. 

EK. E. Ramm, New London. 

J. Kornely, Milwaukee. 

L. C, Peck, Berlin. 

C. A. Peck, Berlin. 

Jno. Hughes, Fond du Lac. 

A. Seifert, Axtell. 

LD. G. James, Richland Center. 

J. Wallschlaeger & Son, Manitowoc. 

S. EK. McDowell, Pewaukee. 

Pfiugradt Bros., Milwaukee. 

Gerkomann Bros., Milwaukee. 

Wm. Weber, Watertown. 

J. C. Kinsman, Manawa. 

H. W. Hurm & Co., Greenwood. 

S. F. Menzel, Menzel & Kempf, Oshkosh. 

Jno. M. Hager, Ft. Atkinson. 

H. J. Heyer, Darian. 

August Schupinsky, Milwaukee. 

Wm. G. Grosgean, Milwaukee. 

Andrew Noll, Chilton. 

Jno. Hessel, Antigo. 

Hay Hardware Company, Oshkosh. 

H. C. Scofield, Scofield & Co., Sturgeon Bay. 

J. H. Hayden, J. H. Hayden Hardware Company, Sun 
Prairie. 

W. W. Hayden, J. H. Hayden Hardware Company, Sun 
Prairie. 

Cc. W. Steinacker, Reeseville. 

Jno. Sturner, Lowell. 

Thomas Madden, Pardeeville. 

R. Moore, Reeseville. 

Charles Kartak, Oconomowoc. 

A. D. Race, Depere. 

W. M. Shandrew, Kenosha. 

Geo. Redeker. Kenosha. 

Smith Bros., Wauwatosa. 

Cc. B. Wagner, Burlington. 

R. Puchner, Wittenberg. 

A. W. Puchner, Edgar. 

Jacob J. Freund, Seymour. 

A. W. Timmer, Waldo. 

A. A. Jacobs, North Prairie. 

A. H. Sheldon, Janesville. 

Geo. P. Dana, Fond du Lac. 

J. B. Weinsick, Plymouth. 

B. J. Lacy, East Troy. 

EK. Goodman, Mukwonago. 

D. A. Lewis, Baraboo. 

C. E. Simpson, Sparta. 

I’, Hoernel, Racine. 

F. Stroebel, Meenah. 

Fred. Merbach, South Kaukauna. 

O. Hanson, Eau Claire. 

James Montgomery, Wausau. 
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On motion the president appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. James of Richland Center, Mr. Hay of 
Oshkosh, Mr. Lewis of Antigo and Mr. Kornely of Mil- 
waukee, to investigate and report upon more suitable ac- 
commodations for the next annual meeting. 


Greetings from Indiana. 


THE SECRETARY: The following telegram has just been 
received from Evansville, Ind. : 

‘*To the president and secretary of the Wisconsin 
Retail Hardware Association: Our Indiana Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association in convention to day extend to 
your association congratulations and compliments. 

‘*W. H. WEED, President. 
**W. W. Ross, Secretary. 

‘* Dated February 8, 1900.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the reading of the 
telegram, what is your pleasure ? 

It was moved and seconded that the telegram be 
spread upon the minutes, and a like reply be sent to the 
Indiana Hardware Dealers’ Convention. Motion carried. 

THE SECRETARY: I have prepared an answer: ‘‘ To the 
secretary of the Indiana Hardware Dealers’ Association: 
Congratulations and wishes for the same degree of pros- 
perity and success that we enjoy.”’ 


Election of Officers. 


The convention proceeded to elect officers for the en- 
suing year. President Montgomery having declined to 
serve for another year, Vice-President A. H. Sheldon of 
Janesville was nominated for president and unanimously 
elected. He was escorted to the chair and installed, mak- 
ing a very brief speech of thanks and acceptance. 

John Hessel of Antigo was nominated for vice-presi- 
dent, and was also unanimously elected. 

A motion was passed making the secretary's salary 
$300 for the coming year, after which C. A Peck was 
nominated for secretary and unanimously elected. 

Treasurer Schlegelmilch declined to serve for another 
year, and B. B. Scofield of Sturgeon Bay and H. J. Stein- 
bach of Rice Lake were nominated. Mr. Steinbach re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast, and was declared 
elected. 

Announcement was made in behalf of the Executive 
Committee that they had decided to recommend to the 
association the wisdom of having two members of the 
committee hold over instead of electing an entirely new 
set of officers. Accordingly, Arthur Heins and O. P. 
Schlafer were nominated for re election, and the choice 
was unanimously ratified. For the other two members 
of the Executive Committee the convention’s choice fell 
upon D. S. Kusel of Watertown, and Henry Droegkamp 
of Milwaukee. 

A motion was adopted giving a vote of thanks to the 
officers for the faithful performance of their duties in the 
past year. 

Fire Insurance. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next thing in order is ‘‘ Talks on 
Insurance.’’ Have you anything to say with regard to 
this matter of insurance for our association ? 

THE SECRETARY: [ presume most of you have received 
reports from Minnesota. They have incorporated the in- 
surance feature in their work up there, and would like to 
extend it to the Wisconsin association. All members of 
the Wisconsin Hardware Association are entitled to mem- 
bership in their insurance company. It is something on 
the order of farmers’ co-operative, insurance companies 
or church insurance companies that have been doing 
business the last few years. They expect that any one 
that goes into the insurance will pay board rates— 
whatever you have been paying on the same risk for 
the past year—and then at the end of the year there will 
be a division back, which they undertake to say will be, 
I think, as much as 25 or 40 per cent. It is claimed that 
the Hardwaremen of the State are paying too much dry 
goods and department store fire losses. I would be glad 
to give any member of the association interested in it 
any further information in my power if they will ask me 
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about it. It does seem to me a very good thing for the 
Hardwaremen to look out for themselves. 

A MEMBER: No one seems to be able to tell what we 
are to get out of it; if we have anything for the good of 
our order why not have it in our own State ‘instead of 
paying to an outside sister organization ? 

A MEMBER: I think it is the right way to look at it. 
It takes $100,000 to start an insurance company. I think 
our membership is strong enough for us to get up an or- 
ganization if we think it will pay. 

Mr. NOo.Lu: I don't believe myself in mutual insurance, 
either for life or fire insurance. I think it is more ofa 
local matter. We have local agents in each town where 
we live. They get 15 per cent. commission, but in case 
of fire they stand up for us. I don’t think we could get 
the same protection from a mutual insurance company. 

Mr. Dovup: I think that the question of a mutual insur- 
ance company is a pretty good one. Now, one of the 
most prosperous insurance companies in the country any- 
where is the Millers’ National Insurance Company. It is 
run on a Similar plan, all millers working together. I think 
that rather than take any action upon this question it 
would be a good plan to get a committee to look it up and 
see what the percentage of loss has been during the last 
few years, and see about where we stand and make a 
report and it might be to our interest to have something 
of that kind. 

Mr. RAYMAND: Mr. President, my recollection is, the 
history of a great many mutual insurance companies and 
local business of loan associations has been bad. 

‘THE PRESIDENT: Oar time is short, and perhaps this is 
a matter for each one to decide for himself. 


Next Convention. 


THE SECRETARY: I have a letter from Mayor Rose and 
also a letter from the secretary of the Citizens’ Business 
League, asking that we hold our next convention in Mil- 
waukee in 1901. They would be pleased to have us 
do so and entertain us. It is only another evidence to my 
mind that we are growing, because [I don’t think in the 
first few years of our organization there was much atten- 
tion paid to where we met. 

It was moved and seconded that the next annual meet- 
ing of the association be held in Milwaukee at the time 
set forth in the constitution. Motion carried. 


Headquarters. 


The committee appointed to arrange for headquarters 
for the next meeting was called on for a report. Mr. 
James of that committee gave the details of a proposition 
made by the proprietors of the Plankinton House. After 
some discussion on motion the matter was left to the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Committee as to the arrangement 
that would be made. 


Organizing a National Association. 


THE SECRETARY: I have two letters from Z. T. Miller, 
president of the Illionis Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, which I will read: 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL , February 6, 1900. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, EsqQ., President: 

Dear Sir: 1 am very sorry to advise you that it will be 
impossible for me to attend your meeting as promised. 
Business affairs have arisen to-day which demand my 
personal attention and prevent my leaving home at pres- 
ent. I inclose condensed letter of subject with which you 
are already familiar, excepting change of date. There 
are other matters that I desire to investigate while at 
your meeting, but will now have to await some other 
opportunity. 

Hoping you will have an interesting meeting and 
wishing your association every success, I remain 

Respectfully, 
Z. T. MILLER. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL , February 6, 1900. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY, EsQ., Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Dear Sir: A number of the officers of State Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Associations, believing that the im- 
ortance and efficiency of our State associations would 
be greatly increased by national association, have decided 
to hold a national conference at Chicago on March 12 for 
the purpose of harmonizing action in all the States upon 
issues now pending in either, eliciting ideas upon deriv- 
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ing greatest possible efficiency or organized effort and to 
discuss the preliminaries of national association. We 
deem it very important to the success and influence of 
this conference that its conclusions be evolved from the 
largest possible representation of interests. Please request 
your association to consider this matter and provide for 
proper representation. 

The benefits likely to accrue from such a meeting are 
too apparent to need extensive explanation. The fact that 
at present each State association represents less than 8 per 
cent. of the efficiency possible through closer co-operation 
with sister associations, and in like ratio depreciates the 
importance of State associations to the dealer, demon- 
strates the necessity of uniting our efforts through some 
manner of a national representative body. We all appre- 
ciate that the launching of a successful national associa- 
tion will require time, labor and careful forethought, yet 
the need of such association can never become more 
important than it is to-day, nor can it ever be accom- 
plished without a beginning. The conference is fully 
indorsed by H. A. Cole, president Iowa Assuciation; 
Frank Rudy, president Kansas Association; J. A. Cole, 
secretary Kansas Association; H. W. Weber, president 
Michigan Association; W.8. Richardson, president Texas 
Association. 

Hoping your association will give this matter due con- 
sideration and be properly represented at the conference, 
I remain, Respectfully, 

Z. T. MILLER, 


President Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
A motion was made and adopted that the president 
and secretary attend the meeting to arrange for a national 
association. 
A paper was then read by H. F. Schlegelmilch of Eau 
Claire on 
How to Increase Your Business. 


I may have nothing new to tell you as to how to in- 
crease your business It depends largely upon good 
business methods, with which every good business man 
is undoubtedly familiar. 

To increase your business you must sell more goods. 
How many merchants are contented to drift along, taking 
only the business that comes to them, without making an 
effort to increase their trade? The merchant who would 
increase his business should everlasting study the needs of 
the public, keeping himself well informed in regard to all 
the new and practical articles being introduced in the 
market; also keeping in view any novelties which will 
prove good sellers while they are new to the trade. 

HE MUST ADVERTISE AND DISPLAY 


these in a judicious manner, in order to find purchasers 
for them; for many articles in the Hardware line can be 
sold to people that take a fancy to them who otherwise 
would get along very well without them. There are 
luxuries in our line as well as in others, and less money 
in staple goods; bat here good jadgment should be exer- 
cised in buying. Small sample lots shoald first be pro- 
cured to see how they will take with the trade. Should 
they prove poor sellers they can more easily be closed out 
and with very little loss. 


KEEP A VARIED AND GOOD ASSORTMENT. 


Don’t let a customer leave your store with unsupplied 
wants—if you can helpit. To beable to supply almost 
everything in demand will materially assist in increasing 
your business. It is possible to do this without filling 
your store with dead stock and you cannot sell goods 
unless you have them. You can close out unsalable goods 
by special sales in a way that may be advantageous. 


KEEP YOUR STORE ATTRACTIVE, 


so that your customers will want to come again. People 
are not afraid to enter a nice looking store, provided the 
right kind of a man is in it. 


EMPLOY GOOD SALESMEN 


and see that each customer is pleased as he goes out. A 
good salesman will earn his salary for himself and a 
dividend for hisemployer. He is worth more to you than 
four poor clerks at four times their ealary. He will 
materially assist in increasing your business. 

A good way to increase the cash receipts is to educate 
the trade to a 
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BETTER CLASS OF GOODS. 


Push and advertise good goods; quality is remembered 
long after price is forgotten and people are proud pos- 
sessors of things worth having. Selling good goods gives 
@ man a good business reputation and helps to establish a 
high class trade. While there will always be a demand 
for a cheap grade of goods they are usually unsatisfactory 
and competition on them is keen. They pay a smaller 
percentage of profit and cost a greater percentage to 
handle, unless the volume of sales is large. Is the mer- 
chant benefited by selling the cheapest grades of goods ? 
The customer usually condemns them after he has bought 
them and frequently returns them in an unsalable condi- 
tion, with a demand that they be exchanged or the money 
refunded. The manufacturer disdains to take them back, 
having sold them on the strength of a low price. The 
dealer must either take the stuff back and stand the loss 
or lose a customer. 


HANDLE CHEAP GOODS ALSO. 


How many ‘‘ cheap stores ’’ have established a perma- 
nent and profitable business in your own town? Yet you 
must not discard cheap grades of goods entirely, else you 
might get the reputation of being a high priced man. To 
prevent the possibility of getting a reputation for high 
prices, keep a well assorted stock of ‘‘ cheap goods” in 
the background and sell them cheaper than the cheapest 
when necessary, relying on the better grades for a reason- 
able profit. A merchant should always first offer the best 
of any article called for, and should that prove too expen- 
sive then show the next best, and so on down until he 
reaches the level of the customer’s purse. This course 
will often result in the sale of a better article than the 
purchaser originally intended. There are exceptions, as 
when the customer knows just what he wants and asks 
for it, in which case if you are busy it is better not to 
detain him and to give him what he asks for. 


GOOD ADVERTISING. 


Another very important assistant tn increasing your 
business is good advertising. Your local papers are, per- 
haps, the best medium through which to reach the trade. 
Engage a good space and change your advertisements 
regularly. I shall not attempt to tell you how to adver- 
tise, as the trade papers are filled with good suggestions 
regarding it. I know it pays, and the better the adver- 
tising the better it pays. 

There is much more which might be said upon the 
subject, but a whole sermon on selling goods may be 
found in these few words: ‘* Practice the Golden Rale in 
your business dealings with others.”’ If you do this and 
are given a good location, proper ability, sufficient capital 
and a good character you cannot fail to increase your 
basiness. 


A paper was then read by R. H. Suettinger of Two 
Rivers on ‘* How I Do a Casu BUSINEss.”’ 
was printed in our last issue. 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


On motion the president appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Nash of Centralia, Mr. McNamara of Janes- 
ville and Mr. Hughes of Fond du Lac, to make a selection 
of the questions that had been plazed in the question 
vox to be discussed by the members. They examined the 
questions and selected as suitable those which follow: 

THE PRESIDENT: The first question before us is, ‘‘ What 
ought the per cent. of expense be to the gross sales ?”’ 
Are we going to hear any remarks upon this question ? 

THE SECRETARY: The next one is, ‘‘ What should be 
the average per cent. of profits to the gross sales?”’’ In 
order to get that before the meeting I will say I think 25 
per cent. gross profits and 10 per cent. for expense is a 
fair average. 

Mr. SCHLAFER: I think the matter of expense depends 
a great deal on the amount of business done. If a man 


This paper 


sells $25,000 a year he perhaps has facilities enough to 
sell $50,000. While there is a certain amount of necessary 
expense it costs no more to sell $50,000 than $25,000. Now 
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in a poor year his expenses are almost as large in selling 
$25,000 as $50,000. I think it must be answered by the 
conditions of the year and the kind of business a man is 
doing. Five per cent. is as close as anybody can figure. 

Mr. Kroyer: I don’t think any man can do business 
on 5 per cent. I think a low estimate to make is 744 per 
cent. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next question—‘‘ What sizes and 
kind of Nails do you consider best for shingling ?”’ 

MR. SCHLAFER: When Wire Nails first came out every 
carpenter bought Wire Lath Nails, 3-penny Nails, because 
they could drive them faster. For the last two years our 
sales of 4 penny Cut Nails have increased for shingling. 
Carpenters claim the 8-penny Wire Nails are the same 
size all through and they rust out near the head, while 
the 4-penny Cut Nail has twice the amount of material 
near the head than at the point and consequently will last 
twice as long. They also. prefer Iron to Steel. They 
claim it lasts longer. 

A MEMBER: I have found that by taking a 14 inch 
Wire Nail, made of No. 18 Wire, a Nail can be had for 
shingling which stands exposure and does not rust out. 
Many Nails of this kind have been sold in my vicinity 
made by a local Wire Nail company, and they have given 
perfect satisfaction. The body of the Nail must be heavy 
to make it last. A Wire Nail is as good as any other if 
it is equally heavy. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next, ‘*‘ Ought retail dealers buy 
goods of jobbers or manufacturers who solicit or sell to 
the consumer?’ 

THE SECRETARY: I think any of us can answer that. 

Mr. NasH: 1 would ask if the Executive Committee 
has had much complaint in that respect, and if the job- 
bers as a general thing have been violating that rule? 
We have not beard any report from the Executive Com- 
mittee in the way of complaints. 

THE SECRETARY: There has been more complaint this 
year than there was the preceding year, perhaps because 
we have had a larger membership. There has been but 
one case that has not been satisfactorily adjusted, and I 
think that is in the way of an amicable adjustment. As 

far as I have met the manufacturers—I have not had a 
case in which they have not manifested a disposition ap- 
parently to be with us. 

Mr. Nasu: I will state that I have had two cases. I 
have not been obliged to make a complaint to the Exec- 
utive Committee, but I wrote to the jobbers direct and 
they stopped the trouble immediately. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next, ‘‘ Should we patronize our 
county and weekly papers while they advertise depart 
ment stores ?”’ 
| Mr Dewey: Upon the question of jobbers selling to 
consumers it has come under the notice of the Hardware 
dealers in Kenosha that some of our farmers are listed in 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s. This we traced by shipments of 
Milk Cans that are sent to a station outside of Wisconsin. 
We found that those Cans were shipped by jobbers to 
these farmers who are rated in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 
I think it would be wise for the association to take up 
this matter and have our secretary correspond with Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s, and have them investigate and see that 
nothing but dealers are allowed to be rated in their books. 
I move that the secretary enter into correspondence with 
the mercantile agencies in regard to it. 

THE SECRETARY: Will you incorporate in that that 
the retail dealers notify the secretary of any such farmers’ 
addresses they know of ? 

The mover accepted the suggestion and the motion 
was carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: Another question is, ‘‘If the parcel 
post should be incorporated would that not be harmful to 
the Hardwaremen ?”’ 

Mr. ScHLAFER: I think the establishment of a parcel 
post would be putting another club into the hands of the de- 
partment stores to hit the dealers. They can now get tothe 
consumers at a very nominal rate of expressage, and they 
will do just that much more business with a parcel post. 

THE SECRETARY: Am justin receipt of this telegram 
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from Green, Bay, Wis: ‘‘ Make Green Bay your next 

meeting place. Will procure key to our city for you 

when you are here and entertain you in a royal manner. 
(Signed) Gotfredson Brothers Hardware Company.”’ 
The convention took a recess until 2 p.m. 


REMARKS BY MANUFACTURERS AND 
JOBBERS. 


At the Thursday afternoon session the president an- 
nounced that the first thing on the programme would be 
reception and remarks by jobbers and manufacturers. 
He first called on William Lindsay of Lindsay Brothers. 

Mr. Linpsay: Mr. President and Gentlemen: All I 
can say is that the jobbers and manfacturers are glad to 
meet this association, and hope you will beso well treated 
this time that you will want to come. back again another 
year. I think the time can be better occupied than for 
me to make any extensive remarks. 

THE PRESIDENT: We would like to hear C. G. Dennison 
of C. Sidney Shepard & Co. of Chicago. 

Mr. DENNISON: Mr. President, I don’t know what sub- 
ject you wish me to talk on. If you will kindly express a 
line in that direction I will be glad torespond. I just had 
a talk with Mr. Peck. Unfortunately it was on personal 
matters. We have been blacklisted by the Northwestern 
Association, for what reason I don’t know, except that we 
enter into no combination with anybody either as to 
price between ourselves or others. So far as an organ- 
ization of this kind is concerned, we are in thorough 
sympathy with all le.sitimate efforts that may be made by 
the retail Hardware dealers throughout the United States, 
but we do not want to be placed in an improper position 
and enter into obligations that might work to our dis- 
advantage. The wholesale dealers of the United States, 
we might say, have almost blacklisted us because we have 
made our efforts with the retail dealers, and the retail 
dealers have blacklisted us in Minnesota because they 
think we have sold to department stores, and the depart 
ment stores will not trade with us because they think we 
have not cheap enough goods; but as far as an organiza- 
tion of this kind is concerned we are in thorough sym- 
pathy with it, except that we do not wish to surrender 
our independence. 

THE PRESIDENT: We would like to hear from J. W. 
Schatt of the New York Cutlery Company. 

Mr. Scuatt: Mr. President, in looking over this gath- 
ering of representative men this afternoon, I see you all 
appear to be very contented and feel at ease. I don’t 
know of anything that can make you feel better than 
coming together once a year and meeting and talking 
over old times and comparing notes. I had the pleasure 
of being an invited guest last year before the Ohio State 
Hardware Association, and I assure you it was one of the 
most pleasant times that I can remember. The Hard- 
wareman has it in his power, while he does not ‘perhaps 
realize it, of making one of the most powerful organiza- 
tion that it is possible to make in this country. A resolu- 
tion was passed in Ohio that they patronize no jobber or 
manufacturer who sells his product or goods to other 
than the Hardware trade—that is, to individuals or to 
consumers, or outside of the Hardware trade. That isa 
resolution, if it is lived up to, that will bring your trade 
back into the original channel where it belongs. I stand 
before you as a manufacturer of American pocket cutlery. 
New, we have lots of good manufacturers of American 
cutlery. In fact, I don’t know of a poor one. I think 
we American manufacturers of cutlery are all striving to 
make as good an article as we can in that line. 

Mr. Schatt then went into the history of the manu- 
facture of Pocket Knives in England, Germany and 
America, claiming that the American cutlery was supe- 
rior to the imported goods. 

THE PRESIDENT: We would like to hear from J. B. 
Champlin, the representative of the Cattaraugus Cutlery 
Company of Little Valley, N. Y. 

Mr. Champlin said that he was one of the *‘ fossil re- 
mains”’ of the traveling fraternity, as he was on the 
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road nearly continuously for over. 46 years, but had re- 
formed since. He gave a lengthy history of the manu- 
facturing of Knives in the United States, and showed the 
advantage of the American cutlery over cutlery of Ger- 
man and English manufacture. 

There were calls for John C. Koch of the John Pritz- 
laff Hardware Company of Milwaukee. Mr. Koch came 
forward, and said: 

I have not come here to make a long speech, or at- 
tempt anything of the kind. I have no cutlery for sale, 
or goods to explain, but I feel greatly pleased to meet you 
gentlemen here and greet you and welcome you to Mil- 
waukee. I hope you will have a good time here. I see all 
smiling faces, and no doubt itis the result of the good 
year’s business behind you,and I hope we will have another 
good year before us. We have all made money and feel 
happy. I hope when we meet again next year that you 
will feel just as well and probably better than you do to- 
day. I hope these meetings will do lots of good in your 
coming here and getting acquainted with each other. I 
know nearly, or very nearly, most of you, as I have had 
business relations and correspondence more or less with 
all of you. I feel glad to meet you face to face and have 
a hearty handshake. 


A paper followed by H. L. McNamara of Janesville on 
“THE RELATION OF TRAVELING MEN TO THE RETAILER.” 
This paper was printed last week. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next in order is a paper from 
Otto P. Schlafer of Appleton, on 


The Retail Dealer Competing with the Jobber. 


I expected to have but littie to say at this meeting, but 
instead came here to listen to some of you who are better 
able to discuss some of the questions before us. Last 
week I received a short epistle from Brother Peck inform- 
ing me that he thought it would be a nice idea for me to 
have a paper ready in case one of the speakers should fail 
to appear. However, he gave me no intimation of what 
he wanted me to speak on, for which I thank him; be- 
cause your affliction might have been worse than it is now. 
As it is I will speak to you for a few minutes about a 
subject I feel much interested in, and I think perhaps 
most of you are, as it is, in my opinion, nearly as impor- 
tant as the department store question. lt is the problem 
of the retail dealer competing with the jobber he buys 
from. 

GRIEVANCES. 


My duties as chairman of the Committee on Griev- 
ances have been very light during the past year, which 
goes to show that manufacturers and jobbers have in 
some measure tried to accede to the wishes of the retail 
dealers in not selling indiscriminately to those not strictly 
entitled to buy goods at wholesale prices. However, I 
think there is still room left for improvement in this 
direction. The resolutions adopted by the Northwestern 
Retail Dealers’ Association regarding these points are not 
explicit enough in one respect and also too broad in an- 
other. They read as follows. (Mr. Schlafer read the 
resolutions and continued. ) ‘ 

In this matter we must and can afford to be liberal 
and to go slow in making our charges against the offend- 
ers. There are cases where one retailer orders goods for 
a friend of his in another city or town. The local dealer 
may see the goods arrive, marked, perhaps, from the 
jobber he is buying goods of to one of his customers. A 
great many cases of this kind are wrongfully laid up 
against the jobbers. 


SELFISHNESS NOT MEANNESS. 


We are inclined to be somewhat selfish in our busi- 
ness, and I think we have a right to be selfish in a degree, 
as it is selfishness that spurs on a man to do his best in 
business or in a profession. Without it he would bea 
laggard and would soon fall behind in the race for the 
goal of success; but when selfishness degenerates into 
cussed meanness it becomes the most detestable thing on 
earth. There is some similarity between the conditions 
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or feelings that exist between the jobber and retailer and 
those which exist between the employer and the employed 
or capital and labor, and also in a lesser degree, I think, 
between the manufacturer and jobber. 


JOBBERS’ AND RETAILERS’ INTERESTS. 


If our association can bring about the understanding 
between jobber and retailer that their interests are 
identical, that whatever hurts the retailer will eventually 
hurt also the jobber, it will accomplish enough to be 
worth the time and money we spend in the cause of the 
association. 

You have all noticed at times the discontent of the 
employed with their employers, and bow both their inter- 
ests suffer unless their differences are speedily adjusted. 
It is nearly a parallel case between retailer and jobber. 
When the jobber is greedy enough to sell the consumer 
and then try to sell the retailer, to whom the consumer’s 
trade rightfully belongs, it cannot be denied that he has 
a temporary advantage over the retailer. 

Cases of this kind are of only too frequent occurrence 
to need special mention. It should be our aim to show 
the jobber in a friendly manner that his interests are best 
served by dealing with the retailer. We of course under- 
stand that in most instances where right and wrong are 
concerned the remedy must necessarily come from 
the stronger. I: therefore behooves us to push along the 
good work of getting all dealers interested in the work and 


TO JOIN OUR ASSOCIATION. 


With all our forces united we are strong enough to assert 
our rights and to make our influence felt. By this I do 
not intend to say that we should lay down any rules for 
the jobbers to follow or abide by, but simply for them to 
grant us the courtesies we are entitled to and to try to 
follow the Golden Rule to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us, or to remember the common busi- 
ness saying, *‘ to live and let live.”’ 

We realize that the jobber has the right to conduct his 
business as he sees fit, and I would not ask to have that 
privilege taken from him; but when he sells direct to the 
consumer, the customer of the retailer, he violates a 
fundamental business principle and does not deserve our 
patronage. 

I thank you for your kind attention and hope that 
when next we meet we shall be able to report a perfect 
understanding and harmony between all parties concerned 
in this movement. 


Relation of Association and Jobbers. 


THE PRESENT: Mr. Peck will have a word to say. 

THE SECRETARY: The reports of the committees have 
yet to come in. You have not been burdened with reports. 
I want to suggest one or two things in regard to the 
relation between the association and jobbers. I would 
only name a case that has come under my observation 
this last year, and I trust that will start a train of thought 
that will bring some member to his feet who will give us 
his ideas. One is of a big house who had no dealer as a 
customer in a certain small town, but they had been sell- 
ing a lumberman for years, and last year, in order to be 
in harmony with the association and to show their sym- 
pathy for the retail dealer, when this lumberman sent in 
a carload order for Nails, although we had no member in 
that town, they decided it would be contrary to the gen- 
eral policy of this association to fill his order. The con- 
sequence is they sold no goods in that town last year. 
The question comes up, were they justified in turning 
that order down or would they be justified in carrying out 
the policy of this association to this extent, that they 
would sell a man under those circumstances until com- 
plaint came and then act upon that ? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: As far as those questions are con- 
cerned, I feel that we ought to be grateful to the jobbers 
that we have been doing business with and feél they have 
done a great deal already for us. I have yet to find a single 
one of them that has taken an arbitrary course in this mat- 
ter, and I think this association ought to recognize that 
they have done a good deal for us as an organization, and 
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lam willing to testify on the floor of this convention, as 
far as I am concerned, my individual gratitude for what 
they have done, and I know I voice the sentiments of a 
good many men here; ‘and I think there is one thing as an 
association we ought to try and cultivate, and that is a 
spirit of charity. There are things that come up through 
the State that are sometimes reported by some dissatisfied 
dealer which upon investigation have been proved not 
just as they had been reported, and upon careful investi- 
gation of our Executive Committee it has been found in 
many instances that the jobber was to blame. 

THE SECRETARY: Would you call a department store in 
a town of 1000 inhabitants a dealer who carried a line of 
dry goods, Hardware, and boots and shoes ? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: That is a question. 

THE SECRETARY: If there was a Hardware store in that 
town ? ; 

MR. MONTGOMERY: That would depend somewhat on 
the surrounding country, I should think. I don’t know. 
That is a question. Where are you going to draw the 
line ? 

Mr. Peck: I think as an association we should draw 
the line closer than we have ever before. 

Mr. HuGHEs of Fond du Lac: I would like to say that 
I have a grievance. I think that we are all agreed that 
express companies and telegraph companies do not pay 
any stamp tax, and I move that the secretary of this asso- 
ciation write to each of our Wisconsin Senators and 
Members of Congress asking them to use their best en- 
deavors to force them to pay their stamp tax. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now hear the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Murdoch. 

Mr..Murdoch read the resolutions as prepared by the 
committee, as follows: 


Resolutions. 


Resolved, That our association extend a vote of thanks 
to the members of the press for their courtesy in report- 
ing our meeting, &c. 

Resolved, That we tender a vote of thanks to the pro- 
prietor of the Republican House for courtesies shown in 
furnishing us a hall free of charge for our meeting. 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to all who 
have solicited and forwarded the names of new mem- 
bers (especially J. C. Bump), thus increasing our working 
force; and that we earnestly solicit any traveling man 
or member to push this work wherever they can. 

Resolved, That we thoroughly appreciate the efforts 
of the Nail manufacturers and jobbers to entertain us, 
and that we extend a vote of thanks to them for many 
courtesies. 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest against any ad- 
vance in freight as unfair and uncalled for, and that the 
officers of this association are hereby authorized to take 
this matter up as soon as possible with the proper par- 
ties, opposing it to the bitter end. 

Resolved, That we oppose the enactment of any post 
law that would assist all department companies, and 
greatly retard and curtail the legitimate Hardware trade. 

Resolved, 'That our next annual meeting be a three-day 
session, and in view of our growth that we request the 
Executive Committee to procure a larger hall that we 
how have for our meeting. : 


It was moved and seconded that they be adopted as 
a whole. Motion carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: I believe that that concludes our pro- 
gramme. I would like to know if there is any further 
business that you desire to have brought before the asso- 
ciation. If not, I sincerely thank you for the attention 
you have given this convention and the interest you have 
taken. My earnest wish is that we have gained some 
hew thoughts and some good ideas that we may carry 
home with us, that will do us good for the coming year 
in our business. I also think each member of the asso- 
ciation will do his best to increase its membership, and 
next year when we meet here we want a membership 
of 400. 

THE Secretary: I find there are some questions yet 
in the Question Box. One of them is, “ Who stands the 
loss when Stove Repairs come broken ? What relief, if 
the dealer has to ?” 

THE PRESIDENT: Any remarks upon that subject ? 
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A MEMBER: I find if the loss is claimed from the rail- 
road company they refuse it, as the loss is too small. 
Sometimes the house stands the loss, but as a rule we 
Hardwaremen stand the loss. 

A MEMBER: I have not had any trouble in collecting 
for Stove Repairs from the house I deal with, and'‘I 
never had any trouble in getting a bill allowed for put- 
ting in repairs. If the dealer deals with the right kind of 
a house I don’t think he will have any trouble in getting 
those repairs free. 

THE PRESIDENT: It seems to me quite necessary that 
we have a committee to louk after future State legisla- 
tion that may affect us as Hardwaremen. Last year we 
had such a committee. What is your pleasure ? 

Mr. McNaMARA: I move that a committee of three be 
appointed for that purpose. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: I will appoint upon that committee 
Mr. McNamara of Janesville, Mr. Montgomery of Wau- 
sau, Mr. Nash of Centralia and Mr. James of Richland 
Center. 

On motion the convention adjourned sine die. 


A. H. Sheldon. 

The new president of the Wisconsin Association, A. H. 
Sheldon of Janesville, has been actively identified with 
the organization from its inception. He served last year 
as vice-president, and enters upon his duties as president 
with a full knowledge of the responsibilities of the office 
and its requirements, in order to make the work of the 
association a success. Mr. Sheldon has had a long and 
active business career, being now 60 years of age. He is 
a native of New York, having been born near Utica. He 
has resided in Wisconsin since 1858. For many years he 
was a traveling salesman, selling Agricultural Imple- 
ments, afterward engaging in the manufacture of the 
same line of products in Janesville. In 1880 he engaged 
in the Hardware business, at first as a wholesale mer- 
chant, but of recent years has given his entire attention 
to the retail trade. 


John Hessel. 


The rew vice-president, John Hessel of Antigo, was 
born in Manitowoe County, Wis., in 1856. Brought up on 
a farm, he learned the tinsmith and Hardware business 
with the firm of Vilas & Barnes of Manitowoc. In 1861 
he embarked in business on his own account at Antigo, 
in partnership with Chas. 8S. Leykom. The firm were 
then and are now known as Hessel & Leykom. 


C. A. Peck. 


The re-election of C. A. Peck of Berlin as secretary 
was a foregone conclusion. Mr. Peck has endeavored on 
previous occasions as well as at this time to relinquish 
the arduous duties of the secretaryship in favor of some 
other member, but his associates have been unwilling to 
see his place filled by any one else. Their appreciation 
of his services is shown by the trebling of his salary for 
the coming year. Mr. Peck was born in Oneida County, 
N. Y., in 1839. It is a coincidence that the president and 
secretary are natives of the same county. He removed 
to Wisconsin in 1853, first living on a farm, then clerking 
in a grocery store. In 1863 he embarked in the Hardware 
business at Berlin on his own account and has continu- 
ously been in the same business in the same block. The 
business has beer conducted under the name of C. A. 
Peck since 1877. He has four children, and his sons hav- 
ing been brought up under their father’s direction are 
pow intrusted with the practical management of the 
establishment. 

H. J. Steinbach. 


The new treasurer, H. J. Steinbach of Rice Lake, is a 
native of Wisconsin, having been born at Columbus in 
1869. He has never been in any other line of trade than 
the Hardware business. He was first employed at St. 
Paul, and after serving there five years removed to Co- 
lumbus, Wis., from which place he removed to Rice Lake 
in 1898 to engage in business on his own account. 
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NOTES OF THE CONVENTION. 


The badge worn by the members was of neat design, 
gotten up by Secretary Peck. The principal feature of 
this badge was a large celluloid medallion bearing the 
Wisconsin coat of arms in colors. It was suspended by 
a broad blue silk ribbon from a top bar. On the ribbon 
was priated the name of the association in gilt letters, 
and the bar bore the word “ Member.” 


The exhibits made by the manufacturers and jobbers 
at the Republican House were in notable instances of a 
most extensive and creditable character. 

The largest display was that of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. of Chicago. They filled two rooms and a 
portion of a corridor in the most conspicuous part of the 
hotel with samples of a great variety of goods, especially 
of Cutlery and Sporting Goods. They gave much prom- 
inance to goods made particularly for their own house 
and sold under their own copyrighted trade-marks. The 
house are vigorously pushing some new lines, notably 
Sewing Machines aud Paints and Oils. They are confi- 
dently looking forward to a sale of 20,000 Sewing Ma- 
chines this year, solely through the Hardware trade. 
The Paint and Oil department also has made an excellent 
start, under the charge of a Paint expert. It is found 
that practically nine-tenths of the retail Hardware mer- 
chants now carry Paints as part of their stock. Among 
the exhibits were samples of their Chrysolite Enameled 
Ware, of which tbey control the entire factory output. 
An exhibit of this ware will be sent by Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. to the Paris Exposition. They also 
showed a number of samples of their line of Bicycles. 
They find that the Bicycle trade is opening up most prom- 
isingly. The small makers of wheels having been com- 
pelled to drop out of the trade by low prices, a greater 
volume of business is coming to jobbers. The exhibit 
was in charge of Henry Beneke, assisted by J. P. Hug- 
gins of the Sewing Machine department, Wm. Church of 
the Paint department, Floyd Smith of the Cutlery de- 
partment, J. G. Wright of the Sporting Goods depart- 
ment, and A. E. Winter and A. B. Blanxius of the travel- 
ing force. 


Lawrence Bros. of Sterling,, Ill, represented by D. F. 
Isbell, exhibited Barn Door and Parlor Door Hangers 
and Rail and Strap and T Hinges. 


The American Bicycle Company exhibited samples 
of Columbia, Hartford, Stormer, Stearns, Cleveland, 
Barnes, Syracuse, Viking and Niagara wheels. The 
company’s representatives were D. W. Shattuck, Perry 
D. Gath and R. S. Baird. 


A fine exhibit of Hardware specialties was made by 
J. W. Conchar of the Schreiber & Conchar Mfg. Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa. The company make an extensive 
line of specialties for the Hardware trade, but this ex- 
hibit consisted of new articles which the company have 
recently placed on the market. These comprised the B. 
O. E. (best on earth) Sad Irons of the Potts pattern, new 
etyles of Hot Air Registers, the B. O. E. Stove Pipe Reg- 
ister and Ventilator, Barn Door Hangers, the Star Ex- 
tension Jaw Anvil, Vise and Pipe Holder, with drill at- 
tachment; Star Stove Pipe Shelves, the Star Combination 
Farming Tool Bracket, which can be adjusted to differ- 
ent angles; Hawkeye Barn Door Latches, the Star Corn 
Sheller, the Comfort Stove Pipe Damper, which avoids 
the corrosion of Stove Pipe by creosote, and the Everlast- 
ing Cast Iron Chimney Cap. 


An exhibit of Pocket Cutlery was made by the New 
York Cutlery Company of Gowanda, N. Y., represented 
by J. W. Schatt and BK. Willard. 


Another exhibit of Pocket Cutlery was made by the 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Company of Little Valley, N. Y., 
represented by J. B. F. Champlin and C. H. Pierson. 
Mr. Champlin caused his company to be permanently 
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remembered by the distribution of a handsome souvenir 
in the form of a pearl paper cutter and envelope opener, 
bearing the company’s name in gilt letters. 


Berry Bros. of Detroit, Mich., made an exhibit of 
Varnishes in charge of Frank McCall. 


J. Retterer of Chicago exhibited samples of Glenwood 
Ranges and the Victor Oak Stove. The Glenwood Range 
has an oven thermometer, which indicates the heat of 
the oven by a dial plate on the outside of the oven door. 
The Victor Oak Stove attracted much attention by its 
handsome finish and special features, such as.a self clos- 
ing feed door and air tight draft Registers. 


The William Resor & Co. of Cincinnati, represented 
by J. W. Torrence, showed a number of samples of their 
Monitor Stoves and Ranges. These comprised both Cast 
and Steel Ranges and several of their line of Heaters. 
The exhibit was extremely creditable, the goods shown 
having a specially artistic finish. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., the saw manufacturers of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., distributed large thermometers, bearing the 
name of the company, which by this time are doubtless 
indicating the temperature in numerous localities all 
over the State of Wisconsin. The company were repre- 
sented by Julian W. Perkins, assistant secretary, and M. 
E. Rounds, who travels for the company in Wisconsin. 


The following representatives of manufacturers and 


jobbers were also observed in attendance: 


Cc. G. Dennison, resident partner, of C. Sidney Shepard 
& Co., Chicago, and Richard H. McMahon and Jos. 
B. Shandler, traveling representatives. 

Chas. Lindemann of J. P. Lindemann & Sons, Milwaukee. 

Wm. F. Hyde of the Brand Stove Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

W. H. Bliss of the Robinson Furnace Company, Chicago. 

Howard Bement, H. S. Bartholomew, W. H. Newbrough 
and Lee A. Smith of E. Bement’s Sons, Lansing, 
Mich. 

M. Ledwidge, Milwaukee, of Follansbee Brothers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry Graff, Jr., of the Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

S. P. Harris of the A. C. Williams Sad Iron Works, Ra- 
venna, Ohio. 

The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Il. 

Fred. C. Shays of the W. Dewees Wood Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

J. O. Becraft, Geo. T. Adams and T .W. Clybourne of the 
Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich... manu- 
facturers of Round Oak Stoves. 

C. A. Dager of Chicago, representing the Kearney & Foot 
Company and Geo. H. Bishop & Co. 

Geo. W. Trout, John D. Powell and W. C. Kunzman of 
Geo. W. Trout & Co., Chicago. 

Walter G. Voigt of the Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, 
Ohio. 

W. I. Norris of the Wheeling Corrugating Company, Chi- 
cago. 

N. H. Tighe of Black & Germer, Erie, Pa. 

H. 8S. Crane of the Fuller & Warren Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

A. A. Babcock of the Smalley Mfg. Company, Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

Geo. Seeger and S. H. Corbett of Morley Brothers, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

W. M. Barnum of Morgan & Wright, Chicago. 

Henry M. Gay of the William Frankfurth Hardware 
Company, Milwaukee. 

J. C. Bump of the Eclipse Stove Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

J. T. Treacy of the Patterson-Sargent Company, Chicago. 

A. J. Upham of the De Kalb Fence Company, De Kalb, 
lil. 

DD. A. Lewis, representive for Wisconsin and Michigan of 
the Rochester Stamping Company and Robeson 
Cutlery Company. 
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John J. Sinzich of Chicago, representing Geo. H. Bishop 
& Co. 
The trade press was represented as follows: 
The American Artisan, Daniel Stern and S. A. Johnston. 
The [ron Age and The Vetal Worker, Geo. W. Cope. 


The following is a list of new members added from 
the city of Milwaukee: 


John J. Jones, Vetter Bros., Dobl & Busse, Gust A 
Rutter, Gavin Bros., Pflugradt Bros., Chas. Fritsch, Ges- 
kermann Bros., F. Drozniakiewicz, Her. Dietrich, Oscar 
Klug, G. Radatz & Co., Aug. Graunke, Wm. G. Grosjean, 
Robert Reinhold, Chas. Bruss & Co., Wm. F. Arndt, H® 
B. Bartelsen & Co., Oscar Richter. 


—_ 
—_— 


Among the Hardware Trade. 


Basche Hardware Company, Sumpter, Ore., have just 
completed a new building which is equipped with all the 
latest conveniences and is regarded as one of the finest 
stores in the State. They have also erected new ware- 
houses. The company are wholesalers and retailers of 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Iron, Steel, Mine and Mill 
Supplies, Plumbing Goods, &c. They state that the sur- 
rounding country is experiencing a great mining boom, 
consequently business is very good. 





C. Higinbotham has purchased the stock of Hardware 
formerly carried by E. C. Vail in Le Roy, Kan. 


Jackson & Newton are successors to O. B. Overholser, 
Kellerton, Iowa. 


Poplar Ridge Hardware Company, Poplar Ridge, N. 
Y., have purchased the Hardware stocks of W. L. Pyle 
and J. F. King and will continue the business under the 
above style. The company consist of John F. King, 
Arthur Parsons and Charles Pyle. 


J. D. Adkins is successor to Adkins & Son in the Hard- 
ware and Furniture business at English, Iowa. 


J D. Porter, Steubenville, Ohio, after having con- 
ducted the Hardware business at his present stand for the 
past 14 years, has purchased the business block formerly 
owned by the late Wm. R. Peters, where he successfully 
carried on the Hardware line for about 30 years. Mr. 
Porter states that he has enlarged, remodeled and im- 
proved this property and will on or about February 15 
open up one of the largest assortments of all kinds of 
Builders’, Contractors’ and fine Shelf Hardware ever 
exhibited in that city. 


Owing to the large increase in the volume of their 
business J. F. Barber & Co., Philipsburg, Pa., have found 
it necesary to erect a two-story brick warehouse, 50 x 90 
feet in dimensions. The firm are wholesale and retail 
dealers in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tin- 
ware, Mine Supplies, Glass, Paints, Oils, &c. 


Smith Hardware Company, Hamilton, N. Y., have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
company are continuing the business formerly conducted 
under the style of Adun N. Smith, Mr. Smith acting as 
manager. 


Phillips & Day have succeeded Andrew G. Phillips, 
Morristown, N. J., in the wholesale and retail business in 
Hardware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods, 
Seeds, Blacksmiths’ Supplies, Lithe, Cement, &c. 


Downing & Campbell are successors to Sylvester & 
Linstrum, Westgate, Lowa. 


John Thistlewood has commenced business at Mounds, 
Pulaski County (post office Beechwood), Ill., carrying 
mostly Shelf Hardware, but also Stoves, Tinware, 
Wagons, Farm Implements, &c. 


E. A. Crandall is successor to J. S. Sloan in the Hard- 
ware and Farm Implement business at Wyaconda, Mo. 


— i 


Atlas Door Hanger. 


The Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have put on the market the door hanger 
shown herewith. It is ball bearing and has a sliding 
axle, which permits the axle to rise or fall with the door 
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to prevent the hanger jumping the track. The hanger is 
made of steel and is referred to as being very strong. It 
is finished in japan and the name of the hanger is sten- 





Atlas Door Hanger. 


ciled in gold bronze. It is made in 3, 4 and 5 inch sizes 
and numbered 3, 4 and 5. 


—_— 


The Perfection Mud Guard. 





The illustrations here shown relate to a bicycle mud 
guard manufactured by the Perfection Mud Guard Com- 











CS 
ce 
Fig.1.—The Perfection Mud Guard. 


pany, Indianapolis, Ind., for whom C. M. Avery, 161 Lake 
street, Chicago, Ill., is representative. In Fig. 1 the guard 
is shown and in Fig. 2 its application to the wheel of the 








Fig. 2.—Perfection Mud Guard Applied. 


bicycle. The design of the guard is to prevent the splash- 
ing of mud on the rider. Fig. 3 represents the guard 





Fig. 3.—Operation of Perfection Mud Guard. 


applied to front and rear wheel and shows the manner in 
which it accomplishes the purpose for which it is designed. 








The Dunwell Gas Burner Plier. 


The accompanying cut represents a gas burner plier, 
put on the market by the Bridgeport Mfg. Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. The plier is forged from a high grade 
of sheet steel, the jaws being formed into a U shape, 
with a slight recess between the two parts. The teeth 
are milled, and the whole tool is carefully hardened and 
tempered to make a substantial and practically anbreak- 
able tool, which it is stated is equal to the best 
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The Coolidge Wrench. 


The accompanying illustrations relate to a bit brace 
wrench put on the market by N. W. Farley & Co., Han- 
cock, N. H. The wrench is made to fit any bit brace. 
The shell of the wrench is of sheer steel and the jaws of 
steel, while the tool is furnished in japan or nickel. It 
handles nuts and lag screws to 1 inch square. By push- 
ing the thumb lug the jaws are opened. and by releasing 
the thumb lug the article placed in the jaws is held. Fig. 





The Dunwell Gas Burner Pler. 


forged plier. The makers explain that it has the advan- 
tage of drop forged gas pliers, being more evenly tem- 
pered and having a uniformly bright surface, while the 
price is proportionately lower. 


_ 
—_—— 





The Metropolitan Search Light. 


An illustration is given herewith of an incandescent 
lamp which has been recently brought out by the Metro- 
politan Daylight Lamp Company, 132 Lake street, Chi- 
cago. The lamp, it is remarked, generates its own gas 
from ordinary gasoline as fast as but no faster than 
necessary to produce light. The company state that 
their burner will generate perfectly in a freezing tem- 





The Metropolitan Search Light. 


perature, and that it can also be quickly taken apart so 
as to remove the sediment and corrosive accumulation of 
months of use. The illustration shows their search 
light, which is designed specially for lighting halls, 
stores, parks and other places requiring a very brilliant 
light. Several other styles of lamps are manufactured 
by the company. 


1 shows a nut within the jaws and Fig. 2 the manner of 
placing it there. The nut is picked up by the corners and 
the wrench takes it from the hand. The wrench will 
carry a nat, it is explained, without dropping it; lets go 
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Fig. 1.—The Coolidge Wrench. 


by simply pulling away. It is also stated that it brings 
away the nut that has been unscrewed and drops it by a 
push on the thumb lug. Fig. 3 represents the wrench 





Fig. 2.—As Used for Nuts. 


used with a lag screw, which, it is stated, it will carry in 
or out and dropit. The point is made that the harder the 
work the tighter the wrench holds. It is designed for 





Fig.3.—As Used for Lag Screws. 


use by blacksmiths, mechanics, carpenters and by users 
of farming tools and wagons. 


tin, 





Herbrand Company, Fremont, Ohio, are manufactur- 
ing and selling at graded prices a line of drop forged 
bicycle wrenches numbered 2, 3,5 and6. No. 2 Eureka 
and No. 3 Herbrand are forged from bar steel specially 
prepared for the purpose. No. 5 is a telescope wrench and 
is referred to as their most expensive wrench, No. 6 being 
their best low priced wrench. All are drop forged from 
bar steel and have tempered jaws, it is said. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED FEBRUARY 33, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goois—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufactarer. are printed in Italics. and the prices named 
represent those current in the market as obtainable by 
the fair ratail Hardware trade, whether from manufac- 
turers or jobb>rs. They apply to such quantities of goods 
as are usually purchased by retail merchants. Very 
small orders and broken packages often command higher 
rices. while lower prices are frequently given to larger 


ayers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers. who are responsibie for their correctness. 


They 


usually represent the prices to the smull trade, lower 
rices being obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manu- 


facturers or jobbers. 





$900. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market, 


while many advanced prices 


are announced by the manu- 


facturers, lower prices are often made by the wholesale trade 
who have stocks on hand purchased at former quotations. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising me 


and also THE IRON AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (A 


il 6, 


1899), which gives a classified list of the products Df our 


advertisers and thus serves 


as & DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


Hardware and Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new 


edition of “‘ Standard Hards 


ware Lists’ has been issued and contains the list pricee 


of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering 


these quotations as correct 
Retail Hardware Merchants. 


and as useful as possible to 





Aajusters Blind 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00. . 
a csaant s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


ba indow _— 


38403816810 0% 


Pate” 
eens B Perfection. 


Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


hadtio—American— 


eee ee eeeeenenee 





ABVIIS...ccccerecccoce #D D THOTHE 

fay Budden, nt oy Wroaght, occee ei vee 7 

ee seca ent cose 

Trenton, Wrought........++ @ D 84@sies 
Imported— 

Armitage’s Mouse Hole.......... 854@9'4¢ 
Puer WYIgDt’S. ..ccorcccccscccccee De@V4e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00.......+0++. ++-20% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 

Appie, &e. 


Augers and Bits— 
Common Double Spur.60&10810@70% 





| 


Axles— 
Iron. Steel, 
Concord, loose:collar...644c 6 ¢ 3 
Concord, solid collar.. ~ 64%c, 2 
No. 1 Common.......... hye | § 
| vo. 14 Com. Jew Style. ‘ye SMC] so 
No. 2. Solid — weecedl 4c 54ecp™ 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 ~ ieee ceaka .60&10% |S 
Nos. 7,8, 11 to th, 100 sets....... 60% 3 
Nos. 15 to 18...2...0% Ccccccecccs 50% 
Nos. 19 to 22 ....000-.+00e- 608108) & | § 


Boxes, Axie— 
Common and Concord, not turns. 4" 


Common and Concord, turned. t éc 


| Half Patent.......ccccoscecsseeedde 96 
Balances— 
Sash— 
Caldwell new list ......00. seecsesseess508 
POMMGIND scvittonedend lm steeunndasendnele 
a. 
n eee 
Ghatileon's Licht Spe. Ba'aaces.. - C0308 
Chatillon Straight Balances........... 40% 
Chatillon Circular Balances ........... 0% 
Cnatillo .’- Large D &)........cecceesses 30% 





Barb Wire—sece Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib., per los 

















Cotton — 

Romendele Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
nen. cvgceicecaneas 608104 
SPO cccccccecc sce. carne 70% 
Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
— River Tire Benders and Upset- 


eceegese 40@40&5 
Stoddard’s eh ES Tire Upsetters.. . 
4065 


Bicycle Goods— 
Lane’s Cycle Hanger idackodeawewes 
ae S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list : 


tenet eeereee cee 





Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—See Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners —See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—See Staples, 











Blind, 
A bevbindswness 
pe Eee “OC odiskio@ios | Beams, Scale— bas Blocks— Tackle— 
Car Bits, 12-in.twist6o@10@6od 10a 10% | Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, °82...... Common Wooden......... 70@ 704108 
Jennings’ Pattern: Cactitttents Me. SOQSOESS Eddy’s steel Be es seubtudebaoacbenieed 60k 10g 
asems es - -60@ 60k 10% Chattillon’s No. 2.327222. 0NNI 40s _ Ford’s Star Brana Self Gila. 
ae as V&i0 
‘40a 16@ 408108108 awentere Ege Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand. * 
gg ee Anes riety vor. . No. 5 Steel Handle Dover.® gro. $6.50 a & 10% 
No. 10 ext lip. R. Jennings’ list... Ho. 10Cass HoadieD Ver fy 3 +4 lane atent Automatic Lock “and 
t ndle Dover. Oo Um tit atte ssseersessesseeeesens , 
No. 30. R. Jennings’ List, soptokios No. 15 Extra Hsavy SE Sho "He ahe Inckite, Iban 
Bussell Jennings’...........- 2 2 # gro. $15. 
LHiomiuedieu Gar BiisideidgioeioNds rene we S  agemanpanebabestanes $lu ” | 2586 tat Stove— 
ID BRROR., 056000500cenvsacedeseccons M 
Pugh’s ,ennings’ Pattern.............30% °. 80% 
, No. 50 Small Family size.. 6.50 seecces 
Bnell’s Auger B18... -ssereesverees oo No. 100 Regul Family size. vena v0 Crystal Gnd Embossed ....2227..40% 
Bnell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist........... o a ys nn 
iri ae’ = Jennings Bera (R. asses OO $9. on al Machine, &c.— 
bs . No. 150 Large Yamily size........ $15.00 ‘ 
Bit Stock Drill. | %O 16# Large Family size, cists, | Common diet Jan-20, 25. Oct, ah 
; on’s, Standand *ize......... # doz. $1.75 i 4 ; 
own list .. in f Bi tice \ onder (8. 8. & Co.)... 2008 +-# gro. $7.50 | Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list........ 70@ wow 
xpansive s—- Bellows— V5 L10@75L10L5% 
Clark’s small, $18; large, $26..... Sosi0g Blacksmith— Bolt Ends, list Jan. 30,°95.........+. 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, @ | Standard List......ccccece yet f SOPE@ LOL ESS 
doz., 226; No. 2, $18 “50&1 10% Machine, list Oct. 1, °99.. 
Bteor's No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18...40@40&5% | Inch.. $0 40 é Sob 5G bok Ics 
pennnds shaun ds gapumiiiaanssentaaves 60% Hac 1. $3.70 8. 08 Pe As bs 10 Py 10 6.55 Nots.—Jobbers’ prices on Bolts are 
Gimilet Bits— a Length: now generally lower than manufactur- 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.75@3.25 Each. $h.25 4.85 5.40 5.95 6.80 7.95 | & - Door and Shutter— 
German Pattern...... gro. $5.00@5.50 Molders— |= | Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Double Cut, makers’ lists. ........ Inch.. 9 10 11 18 th 16 E Knob: 
5085@504108 | Doz. ..$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50| 3} Inch......  - 6 68 
Hollow Augers— Handa— | Per doz...$0.83 36 Is 67 80 
Braney's ‘aioe sine og." &10$] Inch... 6 9 12 Cast Iron ‘Spring lac 
New Pa — aecisinsenesoee™ siog Doz. ...$3.75 ws $ “0 500 é 76 6.76 Say RE Regie * $1.00 195 in 
ode EMAAR ARRON PRP BE 20% Belis— Cow— ._. ,j\igjeer een tetas | He 
rostip Augers and Bits— Sian once goods....... fi Toe tog “Tach rs al ant lie 10 
ER REESE Sapo pape Sa -— It QVUMC.. +++. sereveesere ere 85 ‘20 1.50 
RARE PREPS AIRE BRE JOTEY .. cccccccccce Ccecccovecces 75@75&10 
LHomimcdiets isaiiiseid‘iog —.................. Soelon ox en eee 
se eeeereeweercreseeeee ses Door— ee wha 0.60 
Awl Hafts, See Hajts, aa Gong, Yankee. 52+ Wrowght Barr bt nl? - 
Awis— Lever and Puil, en regs io FA e _” 
Brad Aw!s; nd-- ° 
Handled gro. $2.75@98.10 | Hand Bes Polished...» B5@658108 Wrewene Bre onsed. Toe 10@ 76458 
Unhandled, Shoutdered gro.65 White Metal... ++ 65@S5410% | Wrought Flush. B. K..50e 10604108 
Unhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@70e | Nickel Plated........-...« 50 oe 108 | Wrought Shutter. ...od10d 0@s0e5% 
Erariea, iutont.. 970 31@$4c Farm “Miscéiianecus—  2@8% wrong r Ser oper e108 
nhandle ulder 0.65@70e | Farm c ? Patent Door.........4 Zic@b2 
Seratch vee: 970.650 700 | eel Alloy Ghurch and Schoo. “ioe “Stove aid As ggg 
-aitg ommon..gro. $8.50@4.00 PO TD. ibisadeasece oodvenee 5048:10@60% 
Handled, Socket, gio. $11.50 18.00 | Wilmot & Hobbs Mtg. Co , Gongs...n.108 | Blove. ss ceeciseg ee "B0@ouc0 | 
Awl —see| Beltin Tire— 
Pan one et Sete en Common... ee cannes caneee meycypmed 
Common Standard........70d1 75% “Norway Screw Company. *84 E ‘ail 
nak HANONG...000--20004 soe 70% le Phila., list Oct. 16, es 7 
Fer Seat at rede 8 95 | Birtra....scs sesceee wees ooo 60@ 60108 | Basie E bile t Feb. 28°83... A 
Special B ou . -75 | High Grade cos her + .60@ 600108 Franklin 10. ot 1 
r— E hila., oon 
$5250.60 | Extra Heavy, Short Lap... B agle Palla. list Oe Qet, 16, a ae 
° 10@ 50k 10854 ~y, ~~ seeeecece oo . 
Be and d Azes. soe 85. 50 Regular i al 1 Port ag yk a "S Company ow | 
veled, add #5¢ do: Standard ........ . 60810@60210¢5% | Keystone Phila int Oot, 64 nc 
Axle Crense—tes Grease. Axle. Light Standard................+ os Norway Phila.. tint Ost, 384. be 


Borers, Tap— 
Bove Tap, Ring, ae > Handle: 


pevcce 1% 1% 2 

Per doz... $8.50 4.50 6.00 6650 
ee catia’ % 

3) ere $7.50 10,88 
Enterprise ite. So No. 1, $1.25; No. 

2, $1.65; No. 8. $2.50 each...... 5@x0e 


hear i Machines—see Ma- 
chines, Boring. 
Boxes, Mitre— 
Seavey’s, per doz., $30.......... 
Braces— 


Note.—Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, 


voces 40% 


Common Ball, American. .$1. sO Oe 
ES sda woxeceache Ngee ae 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s..... 5% 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 133. 207 to 
Fr canta apkuigel ania ads ch akiaa 50&10&5% 
P.,S. & W. Co., Peck’s Patent........... 
50&10@604 
Cast: pen “plain. cane ee 708: 10% 
Wrouoht Steel ........... 10@75% 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
NL. s  cnandaaesnesdederdasakian 80% 
PROM CON, cin cerca doseces<<se 75&10% 


Bright Wire Goods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


weroilers— 
Wire Goods Co 7T0@7Z0&10% 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 


Bucks, Saw— 














5 Ht ARE SOE I # gro. $36.00 
“Bull tlie es Rings, Buli. 
wets Fist Pa tae BP 06. -25R5@33 
ugit 1 ‘ 
Cast: Dram. Tieboat’s bidncadh de dededsbed ots 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad........... 50@....% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. ....... @....% 
Loose Joint........-- 663485@70410% 
Lo00se Pin. ......+002--66985@70¢ 104 
Mayer's Hinges.......663g25@70#@10% 
Parliament Butts.....66%445@70¢@ 10% 
Pn —— aa often” u manu- 
Wrought Steel— 
y 0) ~~ ras 
Table and Back Flaps., 
Narrow and Broad..... 
Inside Blind ........... ¢ 700@5@ 
pS og RP 70108 
Loose Pin, = wes 
Bronzed oh Nar. ple Tp nside Blind 
Butts.. . 50&10@ 50h 10454 
Cages, | Bird 
Hendryx, B 
3000, ‘3600, “100 series... 


1290 RV ky. Sielovedekeccdsuaser 
700, 800 

Hendryx Enameled.. 
Calipers—see ini, 
Calks. Toe and | Heel— ° 


eyo 
-40&10% 


— eadecovcesvoceces @5%ec 

"oor -_ 53 @s %C 
Perkins? Blunt.. seterenee eee GD AUG 
Perkins’ Sharp... ienuadavcveeusvaias 8 Db Elg¢ 


Can Openers—See Openers,Can 
Cans, Milk— 


Buffalo Pattern: ae 0 gal. 
3.60 #4. BO’ 'ee 
Illinois ——— $2 40° 8.10 - .38 


Iowa Pattern... 2.4) 38. my 3: a3. Ps 


20 40 
New York Patt’rn8.00 4, oS 4.60.. 
Baltimore Patt’rn8.10 4.45 4.70. 83 


Cans, — 
Galvanized Blue Band, 1-gal., Ae 
75@$2.00 
8. & Co., Galvanized Family with . 


faucet, vee gat eto $54; 5- fel. 


O-gal., $180 bo 


"Se psec Oe 
a _ 
more Phcasasceanetees nioad oa 


G. D. .ccccccscccccees++ DOF M 8@Shc 
pg’ L. veccccsccesecesocesDOr M 87 
Ga. E. STO SHC OH CORE e Hees: per M47 50e 


Musket.....- .cecce-++s. Der M 57@be 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00............. 5% 
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B. L. Caps (Sturtevant Shelia) 


00 
ani other “primers. vonteatile 10@$1. 12 
Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
B. B. . Con., Ball 8: . $1.90 
B Cape, Round Bolt gt $1.12@1.18 


Biaak Cartridges: 
$2 C. = ory cover eneanneees ~*~ 
TE OR EGE, 


22 cal, Rim, $1.60. evcccees 1085 


$2 cal. Rim, $2.75...0. 000.000 0el0&bh 


Central Fire ...c.ccs secccesses «258 | 


Pistol and Rifle... Sandon nated ees | 25 
Primed Svelis and Bullets. 
Rim Fire Sporting.. soveeeesb0% 
Rim rire, Military. ..c+.0«soeJ5 &5S 


- erry 
, ere 
, | SP SRe ere «+» 60010% 
Plate. part Brass. we 
-_ lphia.... «+++. 60&10% 
x ous onti- Friction enmsebebeen oe 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) 5% 
Paysun‘s Anti-friction Furniture. 708104 
Payson’s Anti-Friction aatnmee - -70& 
Standard _ Ball Bearing 
Tucker’s Patent, low fist. oneeseseaaE 


Gattie Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain— 
American Coil, Full Casks: 
8-16 “4 6-16 % 7-16 9-16 
8.75 6.85 5.85 6.00 485 h.75 4.65 
Ss 1imch. 


% 
4.55 6.60 4.40 4.40 cents per lb, 
Less than Cask lots add 4G 60 per 1 
German Coil, list July 2h, °97....... 
GOK 000d 10bi0g 
pee Halter wise list = Ss. 
Trace, Wagon and Sonen Cnn 
list April, °98.....50@10@50@10854 
"fron. Cherie, list July 10, °93: 
SE wepeennest 





Hee eee wee eeeeeeee® 


Gat. ‘Pump Chan... 8 BN Ba@ oe 
Breast. Hitching and Rein Chains. 
Covert Saad. Wo: 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Breast......... seessecees ponennneene 0 


Peewee eete eens eeene 








ein.. coe a 
Stallion..... eccccee co eeeccceccceced 


Eureka Coll and Eater... .A0@RO0864 

Niagara Colland Halters coho &5% 

Niagara Cow Ties... «- Ab &5@45& 0&5 

Am, Coil and Halier®....5061085@0 

Am. COW Ti0S.....000 +0000 5&5@L0R5% 
Geom Co. : 


CRAIN... ..0..ccccccccgccece 
Un hoe | Dbi-Jointed Chain... 
Chalk—(From seaweed 
Carpenters’, Blue...........+ 
Carpenters’, Red __,.....--..9T0. 352 
nters’, ae ‘go. 30c 
e also ‘Crayons. 


Chalk Lines-—See Lines. 
Checks, Door— 














Chiseis— 
Socket Framing and Firmer 
Standard Eiah,..... TOLS@ EIEN 
Buck Bros.. eeapenesteeseneses 
Charles Buck....... ipeeeelbwniicabaesenn 808 
SWORE. cece. occcccceccces eee OR1L0K24 
L. & L J. Wintec s., .80@380. 
ee i os 
an TMETS .... cee 1 
ee ae 


Hest See eee ee eeeeeeeeees 


Charles Buck.. 
L&LJ. White. Tanged....... oe BOSS 
Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 14@16c 
Cold Chisels, fair quality......lb. 12c 
Cold Chisels, ordinary.......lb. 8@9c 
cks— 
ete! each $8.00.........ce00+0020% 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks,........40% 
Drill Chucks, Patent ard Siandard Sus 





Drill Chucks, New Model......... 
Independent Lathe Chucks. ....:... 40% 
Iknproved Planer CnhuckS............ 20% 
Universal Lathe Chucks......+....++ 40% 
Face Plate JaWS,.....-ss000 ss00 ++. 3O% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination. .....e.+e+e0+ soossorosses SOE 
Czar Drill ° 3 
Geared Scroll 
Independent. .....0..++ seeeee orccceceeO® 
Union Drill. .........+++ ponoces. seccene 80% 
Universal...... cesce eccvccnccees Ge | 
Face Plate Jaws... covncccceccocceceDU 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’. -Aegses 
Adjustable, Stearns’ es evcocece seat 
Cabinet, Sargent’ O cecscgevesuegbed Perstt: 


Carriage Makers’, P., S..& W. Co..40&104 

Carri oe * Sargent’s... -. 5O0&10¢ 
ty, Paralivl,.......+++ 22.0000 

Lineman’s, Uios Drop Forge & na 


Serer et serene ee 


Co.. 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’.” 


Cleaners, Waik~ jlo § 
Star Socket, All Steel Oz. n 
Star Shank x All Steel. ...# dos. $3.75 net | 


a Butchers’ - 


Foster Bros.. 

New Havea : Tool Co. s.. “so@at Gass 

Sieben eos, F thdl., 30%; Rd. hdl., 40% 

Fayette R. R. Piumb.... oaenanatahecanen ial 58 

Peg, W.cc.c00 snesessents 
“a lL. J. White eceduocouse cee 






Clip re— 


onjoago Flex ~~ apeh Skaft Company 


apeone escee .¥ doz, $7.20 | 


ores | 


Mascotte Toilet ..... one. --@ doz. $8.40 
Monitor Toilet..............# doz. $¥.00 
Stewart’s Patent..........® doz. $10.00 
Clips, Axle— 

Eagle and Superior “4 and 5-16 
NGM ccca, enunvennscwssen 65810@70% 

Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch... .65@65@5% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 

—See Wire, &c. 

Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list (Globe, Kerosene, 
Lever Bibbs, Racking, BC.). ..00 Sing 

604 10@ 60k 10k 

Coffee Milis—See Mills, Gaffes. 
Collars Dog— 

Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list............. 


Embossed,Giit,Po tstevens ist 10% 
Leather, Pope & Stevens’ list......... 40% 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


' Ordinary Goods.... ......70@10@75% 
Bemis & Call Haw. & Tool Co.: 
ar occ scccoses 
Calipers, Call’s Patent womguat ° 
ipers, BO seahiseadeies 
Cal pare, ag or Outside... eceees 
ipers, Wing...... oe eecesccees 








Compasses 0 

J. Stevens A. & T. Go......... coe 

Conductor Pipe, CGaiva- 
nlsod— Pe, 


Carload, ye 


Territory. Loose. 
Eastern....6)&2585% Cok rod thee 
Central....60&25824%4%  60¢17%% 
Southern.. 60820854 60815% 
S. Western. cadens 6041244% 
Terms, 2% for cas 
See also Have Trough. 


Coolers, eter 


© 516.00; Seat. Sia doee Ogal es 
Coopers’ Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 








Braided, Drab........... +. lb. 22@25c 
Braided. White, Common, . my go 
Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, 18c; B, 16c 
Common India...........ib 84@9%e 
Cotton es Cord, Twisted. ...12@1é6c 
Patent Russia............lb. 12 @138c 


| Cable Laid Russia.......1b. 1384%@l14c 
5c 


India aemp, Braided......lb 1; 


India H eee 4 
Patent In vdia’ sesnaee 1b. = > 





Eddystone Braided Cotton....... SH D 1¢ 
Har mony Cable Laid Italian.....®# DB 18¢ 
Grown, Solid Braided White...¥ 
® 18 
Braided, Giant, White..........@ D1 i7¢ 


Peerless 
Gable Laid Ttallam....cccccccorseccselB¢ 
Cable Laid RUNMIAM...nccvcccccsescecc tlt 
Cable Laid India.........cccosccccccece 
Braided India. madesecegennnnesseeseee,~ 
Phoenix, White.......«..... coccceees 18¢ 
a ee 3 


Rra! 
erat 




















Reali 
sraiced, 


4 oe Bole 
hrak ed. White Cotton, Spot...# > 276 
6 


Silver La! 
A quality, Drab, 40¢. ........sccc0.... 15% 
A quality, White > o 
B quality, Drab, 
B quality, i 














italian ‘emp, 
BOM, Bapavovnvceccccccesecescosm ees 
Wire, Picture— 
Braided or Twisted ...... +. 70@ 705% 
Corn Knives andC 
—see Knives, Corn, miianies 


Crackers, Nut— 
get # gr. $24.90 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co............50% 


Cradies— 
Grain sebede eccccecccccccscoecccccc cll 
Crayons— 
White hound Crayons, gross...5@6c 
100 gro., $4.50 2$5.00, at fac- 
tory. 
Metal Workers’ Crayons... Gr. $2.50 
Soapstone Pencils, round, at oe 
SEIS sar tacnesem-coese «oe 87.81.50 3a 
Rolling Mill Crayons.......gr. $2.5) 
Ra:lroa i Crayons (compo:ition). g 
g¢. $2.00 Jo 
See also Chalk. 
Creamery Pails—See Pails, 
Oreamery. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy ... oseoel od fy 34 
Fort Madison, Light......... 


Crow Sa mntiedieentiaan 
Cultivators— 
Victor Garden .....+..+.....8 doz. $10.00 


Cutters— heii 


Smith & Heminway Co.....cccce.+....30% 
Meat— 


1 ar 
ee Pa $10 os #50 880 
Counecticut : 


Nour 10 
nach....$1.75 2.25 3.00 #.00 my A 





; Enterprise eovece oe cee eee POORER TICS 


Nos.....+ oo» 10 12 22 $2 
_ ee 





00 $44.00 $74.00 $68. 


New vhelot No. obs ¢ # doz. 


Wyserats, _ | eager ee oo 40% 


rainy canine ae 





Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Diss on & Sone: 
Sliw, C rn Grater, Bo, » iateiliaiaaniadl 


Kraut Cutters 24 x 7 , 96 x8, 80x9. 50% 
Kr wt Catters 46 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters. ‘ a ppegacdondebsnenel 


40% 
Sew w Gutters, 1 Knife, # gr....818@$20 


tters, 2 Knife, @ gr... .822@$36 
Tobacco— 


a Tron, Cheap. aooelliO, $4.96 4.50 
nterprise 30% 


rp! 
Reuoert d ic eae 
Sargent’, ms, dow. 624.00. .. ..80@60& 


Washer— 
Appleton’s, # doz. $16.00................ 

eatat 80k 1081 
DOM Waconia cicdnieeecccninda doz. $4.7 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey P st Hole Auger..ver doz .$10 00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Au we -40% 


Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole D or 


$10.00 


doz. 
Borer Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz, 


EPO. nnccuns- srscescsessscepsosucned 4 


Dicldaca~tee Guaneme. 


Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 


Door Checks— 
See Checks, Door. 
Door Springs— 
See Springs, Door. 


Drawers, Money— 


Tucker’, Pat. Alarm Till No. 1, ® doz. 
$18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $14; No. 4, $18. 


Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ ee 


61.1608. 00 


Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding.....each 


Bench Drills. Stearns’. ........... ...... 
Breast, Millers + aad each $3. 06 sepiee 
Breast, PB. BW .cccccsccce 30& 10% 


Ratchet, Curtis & 
Ratchet, Parker’s 
Ratchet, Weston’s.. 





Whitney’s Hand Drill. rt 1, $10.00; 


Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00"... ++ .B314% 


Twist Drills. 


Standard List.............65@65#10% 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 


Drills—See Augers and Bits. 
Drill Chucks~—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 

See Pans, Dripping. 
seeyuscres Screw— 


Fray" $ Hol. Pale Sets, No. 3, $1 
Gay & Parsons’ Ratc i xccsatonsas ot 
Goodell’s Automatic 

50& #10810@50810810858 
Mayhew’s Black Handle............... 50% 
Mayhew’s Monarch............ 145104 
ion Reakens § Specialty Deiccccc. -50&10% 

mt "Ss: 


Nos. 1,50,55 and 60, eae tyr ert] 
Nos. 20 and 40.......... %&10% 


Screw Driver Bits. . 


) a “a gti 70¢ 
Stanley’s R. & L. 


Co.'s 
No. 64, Varnished Handles. ooee-60&1048 
e. 86. 0&1 


ceccees oeecerececcccesenesees 10% 


Sw 
Nos. ‘85 to 68.....000- 


eeee eee er 


No. 40 
Nos. 25, $5 and 45.. 





Territory. Carload. L.C.L 
Eastern... «cece or 75104 
Central ....00.+-75&H124% pots 
Southern....... 75@10% 
S. Western..... 75@2%4% a 
Terms, 2% fo r cash. 
See alsu Conductor Pipe. 


Ess Beaters—See Beaters, Egg. 


Egg Openers— 
See Openers, Egg. 
Emery—Nos. 4 to 54 to Flour, CF 


4 Kegs ....Un. 5 ¢ be 8c 
10-lb cans, 10 

in case..... 66 6}46e be 
10-1b. ~. ee 

than 10 ....10 ¢ wc 8c 


Reema’ and Tinned 


Ware—sSec Ware, Hollow. 





Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


3 
ok a 


15.00 $18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Best Cutter, b Gos. 


Enterprise Beef Shavers....... ..25@30% 








Enterprise e oo. 
Lane’ re. 0z. $36 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files—Domestic~— 


List revised Nov. 1, aa 
NE MINIS 0h ccnbacieasexcc: 
Good Brands.... 78 


Goodell Apomete urtis ddaoesoe! 0% 





eee 25% 
Ratchet. Whitney’s, P.S & W Tonion 


Aug. J, 1899, list. 

Fay, 8 CNG. ccccccccccces secccee A 
eeccccccecccccces % 
Manure,4 tine .... enntsceshel 
Seemed © Seer retnssewoceesealll 
cigadenuesesducccee 
~ PRERLO. cosccccccccceceess 65% 
Victor, Hay........ eeneenbonseccenes sill 70% 
Victor, Manure,.... ..... TORRE 
Victor, Header.....e-secseceeees er $ 





ae 00; 8 tine, $6.00, 
—See Spoons. 


408 
‘B0R10a1 04 
Eave Trough, Calvanized 


ee eet ease eeensere 


i False... 2220.22.50 FS 


Double Taped Fuse...+..0.- +0470 
Triple Taped Fuse.. 


46 gro. 180gro. F.FF 
" Ib. ise At} 8c 
¥ Kegs ....Ib. 434c 5 h4c St4c 


Barrett’s Comb. AP... Gauge 
Stanley > oA L. Ga’ Butt & 308 os 


seseeeeeerree 


seeeeee ig aos 





i 
a) 


Sutractore, Semen Julee 


F astoners, Blind— 
ZimmMermMan’s «. ... 2-4 seeeee. - 5OR10g 


‘ mes 
Metallic Key, Leather L °@ 10d 10g 


"ee 70d i0 


seeeeeee seve eee s OUD 5I0BS 
and Sram Pay Oe Os 
- 408 


Beet eeees 


Boss Key. 50s 
Pnos Meng Ke 
Duplex Metal ey ae 
John Sommer’s Diamond Set 

John Sommer’s I. X, L, Lined. ..50¢ 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


Common Cork I. x. 
Cork ae 

tk Lined 

Surtees: Cedar... .40¢ 


DeAbeehb os geee eon bendebncoeees 60 
Star, Metal Plug new list 60855 
Lockpo 


4 
rt, sratenad Plug, reduced a 





Imported— 
— Tapers. Stubs’ list, July 2%, 


eee 


Fixtures, Crindstone— 


19 21 2% 
Per doz.$8.80 $55 3.75 1.50 6% 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone yy 


Stowell’s papemane Pixterce, 
P., 8. r W. Co.. 


doz, $6.00 


Fiuting Machines— 
See Machines, Fluting. 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Fodder. 





ee &108 
rey 4 ‘tine e dos. 


Red, Polished and Varnished. .doz. 


$1.152$1.90 


White. ...ccccccccccccccce 0B 75@380e 
Screens and Frames— 


Freezers, Ice Cream— 


6 8&8 


-2 
Bost. $1.0 160 1.85 230 3.00 3.9 
Good $125 1.85 1.70 205 265 3.50 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 290 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


For 3900 Test. 
Hemp Fuse ..ccesccecessers + -82-00 


2.90 


errr i 


ENE and Oil- 
St. bb RS. cccaccccccecce.» 0 SOQIEME 


Mortise, &c.....-- 


S5L I GS5a 10818 
$6.15@7.98 









b=] 


‘i. » 2 . £ WB 


>a Ss ht. a 


or 


_——-- +. 





aan FAA Sit BABA Bee 


tel 


aan 


edd 


Sa Ss 


ovrer 


February 15, 1900 


THE IRON 


AGE 
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yo 5 

fe ‘ Sissorted. gro. $1 7 

Tafa Assorted gro. $3 -50 

pil Wood out 5 joe ie 
ndle pt 

Spike, Wood Ha: O55 00@5.25 


Glass, sentiiama ndow 
List Nov. 18, 1898, 
lots from oy store: 
le or 

re, yh: Bracket.. 
Eastern. Other Brackets .85 
From pak or 7 Pactory, with fae 
— exceptin Eastern 


- Am Single Strength. 

Ooriret Bracket.. 25% 
nents — Third ae sae 
Pe do panaeee 
a her *. Double Strength 

“pirat Five Brackets. apuidebenasee 
£0 (neh Ore Dracked, ‘nbiing 

0 rac i 

” to 100% rr 

All Above 


Clue— Liquid, Fish- 
Bottles or Cans, wi rush. 

List A, Bo 37 

List B, Cans (% pis., pte.. gts.) Sore 


18% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) .. Lok 
Clue Pots—See Pots, “Glue. 
Crease, Axle— 


Common Grade,....++.910. $5.00@6.00 
Allerton’s ve 


De Fins, WO Wlnsnnc es cnzerccesssesccis 
$0 Tin E ens # doz., $2.00; 5m, Pie G0, 
D, 
93 wood paite --# doz. $12.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. - -10-m Pade a0. Si 85¢ 
asi 
Dixon’s Ever mies ai. 30: 2 $2.00 
pindstone |x ures— 
ons e3, Grindstone. 


Gun ‘Powder—See Powder. 


ack Saws-—‘ee Saws. 
Hafts, Awi— 


Peg Patent, Leather Top..$h. 9905.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top....$3. ro 47 75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. ...$1.50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. -$1 85@1.45 
Peg, COMMON. ..00s..000-.81. 25@1.85 
Brad. Common.. + s000081.50@1.75 
Halters and Ties— 

Covert mfg. Co., Web.. 
Covert Mtg. Co., Jute Rope 2 
Covert Mfg.Co., ” Sisal Rope. -BO0&2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’, 98 list; Web.. 


Hamm ers— 
Ha died LHammere— 
Heller’s Machinists’............ 40G40&5¢ 
etic Tack, Nos.1, 2,3, $1. 86,01 50, 


iiseccaketcanenenactbessteaetied & TOK 
Peca, Stow & Wilcc=.. “aagsoaes 
Fayette Kh. Plumb : 
Artisans’ Gaoles, A. E. Nall... mer 4 
Engineers’ and B.S. Han woes BOR 


Machinists’ Hammers.. cocceceDO 
A.E. & A. E., Bell Face Nail... +e 3344R5% 
Riveting and 'inners’.......... eesti 
nt’s --45@45&10 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
om. ons under,..lb. sce 
EOD . .ccessencs 1b. 36c > 70410 ~ 
Over 5 ID. ....cc0e- lb. 30c @ 


Note L—Lower prices sometimes Rn - 
jobbers, 


‘Uinson’s Smitis’......934c@10c lb. 
Handcuffs and Leg irons 
See Police Goods. 
Handies— 
Agricultural Tool a 
Hoe, Rake, Fork, &c........ 50410@60% 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle.50@50@5% 


eo Saw Handice— 





cehanhaa Tool Scnmniinae 
Auger, assorted......gro. $2. 


Auger, large. oseeceeeGTO. $2 85@$3.00 
Brad OE AUB, concen cd 
"hoo tka pore se “ 
pple Tanged Fi 
mn ste tha ; large, ye. B.16088 
Hickory rmer, gro. cre 
$1.75@$2.2 an @$?2. 
Apple Socket 'Firmer, $2 3 @ $8.50. 
$1 75@$2.52 ; ao, vt SORs 50 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro ass'd. 
fe? 60 @ $1.76: large. $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Socket Fr ite oeeg: 
2. 50@$2.75 ; large, 
File, ‘assorted i ae 1. rs 1. 5 
Hammer, Hatchet, C.. .50810% 
7 om. Varnished, do %z. 75@S80c 
ot Varn ba'P ckscien @60c 
Plane Handles: aye 


Jack, doz. 28@25e; Jack Bolted... 
Fore, doz. 85@$8e; Fore, Bolte 


pilangers— 

Groove fo rt 
| pe sdeas 9150 148 140 so = 
Ode Neg Breland Pattern 
Yok: nin 





Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction, ......ccccscscvccccccecees 





stew eeeererseeeereessesees 


B win 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 


VANCO .. cccseseesceee sccececee 55% 
Cleveland 6 
Car 





+. -55% 
Czar Ball Bearing.® doz. pair $8.50 
No. 10 Roller Bearing..doz. pr. 5.50 
wo. 30 Roller Bearing..doz. pr. 4. = 











A $18. 000.000 608105 - 

No. i 5 jal, $13........... > 

Stowell Mig. a ef Seanisy Co.. eos % 

S31¢8 | § 

. (S 

ee 40%; ° 

In 5 $ 

M 5 om 

Matchless....... Srovebsbsoesed 50&10% | © 

SIRINGN, .ccosccesestsensecceccatneae™ 

Parlor Door.. 2030) ¢ 

Railroad. ....... neh =} 

Street Car D 208 @ 
Steel, Nos. 300. "400; 500.. 408154 

gnarl es: 50&. 

Zenith for Wood Track......50&10% 











Taylor &. Boggis Foundry Co.: 
pear Y 50@50&10% 
Van Wagoner & Wiiiiams a Co.: 























a Trackiens. neoue -33}4&1 4 
cox. 0 
Bike Roller Bearing .. --60&10% 
Sua sgutucerae nba 
Cycle ring ones 
L. T. Roller Bearin 60&10% 
New ra ieeane sees : --50&104 
OR. Roller Bearing......60&10&5% 
ri Te an aenedecee brste 
] mproved...... eee 
RC ards Single Tracie .-» -50&10% 
er Bearing.... 
Wile cox Dwar digiog 
WIUCOX-IVES —... 00.20 0cee see 0&10% 
Wilcox Tandem Roller Bearing 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing.. ota 
Wilcox Trolley Roller Bearing..50% 
i Trulley Roller Bearing, 
by <aemmenedlnmee setae A 
Harness Menders—‘ee 
as Menders. | 
Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 
Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz. a Bes 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, hates 
Wrought Goods. 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands...... oscee... AOP1IO@50% 
Cheaper Brands.. . -50k10 £10k5% 


Note. Sa Net prices often 
Hay and Straw Knives— 


See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Acme and Dixie 5 apie? 
be 1% 2 % 


Doz. pair.. “90.70 65 60 
Buffalo and Queen ras neve 
Shutter : 

Doz see eeeeee eoeeeee mm 2 


eeteee eee 


heii Paifern Blind Sag - 


85 
Par ker SS ecnneGeerenes 0.90. s8seeee 70@75% 
North's qn tomatic ae Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $9.00; . 3, for Brick 
Ons cesanieomeces tinea 1 
Reading’ s Gravity ........e. oedecge 75&10% 
Sargens 8, yes. 1, yy A Ft gueeséined 6534&108 

ent’s, No«. 11 & 13..........+..00- 
_ 7 &10G76X10Ri08 


Non-Holdback, Cast Iron.........+. 
x _Bardsiey gro. $7.00@$7.50 
Bommer Bros. a Potent Checking..... 105] 
onze on BSS" 8 

Garden City E ‘@ House... 20% 

PDlO nd era cvens seorsseccAOR 
Seeman nal Holdback.. or0.08 

$i G: Gesvreeesnseenees fee $0.00 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 

Matchl>ss.. 


co rcccccccccccece BOS 
—— Pivot. Jéensetevesccases We 


POplique, Bol. 
— mae bon ioting......50@50855 
over 








Race 
Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


Ideal, NS i6. Detachable, # Fiabe 

Wend HO. 4.0 ccccccesecess # gr. $9.00 

New Idea No. 1...........# gt. $9.00 

New Idea, Double Acting....... 45% 
Van Waraner p. — w. Co.: 

Acme, tel. cee. 000308 

Acme on. oe 

le 

Golumbia, Adjustable. eeeue panel 

° Gem, 4 ed + aes eeecce coce eee) $ iaBo 

Sover Lea eeeee . 

Oxford, new TOs cares = cess 

Wrought Iron Hinges— 

avee, os T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 


Pignt ‘Strap Hinges..66%4% 


Heavy Strap Hinges. .70% 

Light T Hinges.... 50 10% 

Heavy T Hinges...60@104% 

Extra Heavy T Hinges.. Extra 
68% | 204@25% 

Hinge Hasps ......... 45: 

a 4 8 Corrugated Heavy 


seeesecees 


moans 3 Gor. Ex. Heavy T. 
a ponnee tn base discounts. 


Rolled Pla quite Ye 7085% 
) n 3 334c 

Sree ot | 14 to 20 in. .Ib. BBE 

a Tap. | 22 to 36in..lb.3 @3 

Screw Hook and Eye: 

S4@1iNch.. .......s0000. b4@erae 
-inch..... Wbsbdedtcte -- 1b. 64% @6%c 
“INCH, ... cevecececeee le 8H @SHC 

Hoes— 

Eye— 

Scovil and Oval oe 
L5@60k 1085% 
Grub. ae Fue. 23, 1899. eee neat” 65a: 10% 
| EO W DaOWN es scccoccccce 35&5% 

Handled—_ 

Aut. 1, 1899, List: 

ield and "Garden... «5 B2S 

Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion.. 

7oc10-biog 

Street and Mortar .... ..75&744&2% 

Ce”. cases ores 0L1OE1IOL5 ELS 

PNP Jaadesctud ocecceee l0KS0K 


075i 
Note.—Manufacturers and jobbers “tog 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


Fe Ma 
Madison Crucible Garden Hoe...... 


T5& 
Ft. epee Crescent Cantatas Be lnees 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoe, # ane 4.50 
Ft. Madison Sproutin Hoe, 3 # doz..$480 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe 


Oe pe eeeeres seas seseee 
le wee eeees 


go Pinas and ees 
See Rings and Ringers. 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow. 


Hooks and Eyes: 
Brass.. 


seeserece oes COCLIOEIO@? 
Malleable i Iron Shee ~ 


«7085 
Covert Saddle: r Works’ Self ths oe 
Gate and Doos Hook. 


Bench He okie See Bench St 
00) 7) 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nalls—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Huse, Rubber— 
Garden Hose, 34-inch: 





Competition cagetecead® L34@ 5 
S-ply Standard me ac 
hel Standard.. As 8 @9 c 
y extra..... 10 ¢ 
h-ply extra ..... 12 c 
Cotton Sarpem. %- “in., eoupted 
Oe GREG ds a co ceides 7c 
Sean S $3 ¢c 
4 rons— Sad— 
Zreee 5 te Modine cvvcceclD stot 
B. B. Sad Irons. ...+ .......10. a4 @Ac 
Chinese Laundry......2+5 10, @5 “ec 
Chinese Sad........ ib. seosne 
Mrs. ~—- per ‘set: 
Nos. 5 55 60 
85@$1. ro 78@9Sc 95@1.10 80@t. 08 
New England Pressing.lb.. 314@3%%c 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers..... onal s@see 
Covert Mfg. oon, Areececnesreceteters 20&24 
yr rete 


Pinking Irons............@0z. 50@60e 


J ack Screws—See Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Baler Mfg. Co., Steel....... eececeee4 S&2S 









ictor. * 6 
toa RMON axcdiiicoubesh ack eevesees BOGS 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain, list Jan. 10, °99 
15@20% 


‘are, 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See 
Hollow. 


Knife Sharpeners~ 
See Sharpeners, Knife. 
Knives- 
‘Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Dick’s Butcher Knives 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c 


Nichols’ Butcher Knives............0++ 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 


Corn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, # doz........$3.25 








Drawing— 
«++ 70&10@75&....% 
25@383 


Standard List... 
AAjamtaine Handle. 
ley’s 





J. 
Cautelo’s Folding. 


Hay and etrae.. 


WD in nb vias Ceveneticcccane 5.75@6.00 
Iwan’s joaeis ‘idge. eeccccee -# doz. as. 33 
ing. 


EMI iin 00. diicccgdétecdse seed oneeee 
adeneiiidte 


Buff # gro. $15.00 
Biith’s, ¥ doz., Single, $2; Deubi 





Holders— 


Angular, # doz. $24. 00. —_— = geo 45&10% 
File and To 
ihetecn one ponent oy bas Han- 


seeeee 


ee eeereeeseesere eee-+ eee 


pont 
Reading Iron— 











Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
some, Yr ore "{Suicig, Nou, 8 
uffalo Grav Loc . Nos. 

and 5 7 a: Lokiog | Ge 
“No. "75. tL 


and 5.. ° 7 
= 101 Nos. 20 and 25.....70% 
Nos. 101 and 103...... 65&10% 


Champion Gravity Locking, 
1868, Old Pat’n, — 1,3 
Tip Pattern, en, 1,3 

Double Loc 





5 
Noiseless, Nos. 56, 60, 65 and 55...... 


65&10. 
O. 8. Lull & Porter 
Pioneer. Nos. 060, 45 and 5. ........ 
10&54 


5 & 
Steamboat Gravity Loeking, No. 10, 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind iieieene 
# doz. sets $ ‘~ 


i aeiepemactiiicec 
Gate Hinges— 
57 “AR aang | sets: 


i... 2 
Hinges with Latches.$1.90 2.50 4 
Hinges only.......... 1.30 1.55 8 
Lathes ber secseeees 0.70 0.70 1.20 | 


toh ...0++0+-d02. $1.75@1.80 

Withows Latch .doz. $1 LAS 
Reversible Se Closing: 

With Latch.........doz. $1.65@1.75 

Without Latch.....doz. $1.30@ 1.35 


With Latch... ses eeee 02, $1.60@1.65 
Without La doz. LOOT. 05 








tees cereeseces h §& 6 
Deox.. ih he ee oY *"g1'80 2.00 2.60 3.25 


Srecteee ‘Hinges— 
Holdback, (toby Baw gro. $9.00Q10.00 


&5% ‘ei 
eeccsece 65£10&10% 


| Bohetae Ay :t nape 


os List., 
rgent’s List. areat 
: 40640. 
Siotnes ee Stowstl's. 296 pacece Oe 
Clothes eo ite —_ 
Coat and Ha 


gh 

0% 

fee 6a 0@75% 
‘Wire 


eee tee eeertees 


t ‘and 7. esees aco OSES 
- 50&10% 


580855 


Belt... 


wee. arness 
Wire Coat and Hats 





+e eee esses eeresesessseee 

















ae 
Sg 


Sone Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 
lene: or Case, Octagon Steel.. 


doz, $2.10 2.20 

| Cotton... sasecesciasl s Cae $1. 1.15 

Picture, Z. eccveccccces sss 40% 

Tassel, T. & S. Mfg. Co........... . 508108 
Wroughe Staples. Hooks, & &e.— 

See ht Goods. 


Wreoug 
Miscellancous= 

Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; — 
“00: vy, $6.80 


Grae; eee 


mon.. seeees se 


$1.50 2, 2.00 
1.40 140 1.50 1.76 

Nene Manure ..... cdove the 
TWhifletton 


See OOO e eee eeeee 


75@75&108 | § 


le, $3 
45@50% 
Miscellaneous— 


Farriers’..... cane .doz. $2 00@3.00 
Wostenhoime’s.......¥ doz. $3. 25 


| Knobs— 


—_ Ree. Birch, Rubber ens 
obrri qe, Jap, all sis gro. 30 "On 
Door, Mineral 


Bardsley’s Wood re Shutter, ae 
Picture ae ‘8... O& 
Snow’s Visto 


seecececcceseceses DOK LOS 


wanton Melting— 
L. & G. ae OWissceaseseeso~rs 
P., S. & W 4 








Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular..... doz, oe 
Side Lift Tubular... .doz. $4.25 76 
re ho ib Tubular. -d0z, $/.21Q@h 75 
Other Styles..,...... Lok 10k. 


pee 
ide Lift Tubular, doz. vir oe. eee 


Bull’s Eye Pollce— 
23-inch h light.. 
Sinch fh bi me éde “dos. zo 
234-inch r Po ccecet $5.2: 
8-inch regular. CS dow. $3.50 
Latches, Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches........do%. 86eQ@l5e 


Lawn Mowers-— 
See Mowers, Lawn. 


aigudere, Cattle— 
Covers iii 0.722208 Met lores, Be 


Meyrose 


m4 
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Lemon Squeezers— Philadelphia : \ = 
. Styles M..8.,0., Ku, T...seo..».TORLOE oe and Baking 
See Squeezers, Lemon. Style A, all Steel.. 22. 0&1 .. ® doz., tees 
Lifters, Transom Sivle E’ High Wh we $3 10k } ores tho.’ 40 ~ a 
—_ e 
» aah Gold Cola low Ust......50% 4.50; 0 $38 00; 140. "983-00; + Bor 
Sx4fi.x . 100 $11.00 $37 60; 160, $43.00. 
Other sizes, Iron .............++ 0&1 08 N <+ se 
Other and Bronze... alls— Bulldl p ne 
Excelstor paeeancnsnecons eocens erties Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. |: u ng met ” 
rT 
*@olid Grip Nos. 648 and 644, # 1 Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. | Rosin Sized Sheathing : ) ag. ft. 
 "att.00 List July 20, 1899... -..... 4.108 | “Light wt , 20 0g. ft. £0 1b.$0 Lo@s ks 
Bronzed Iron... sesccecscccesseeces ungarian, | Finishing, Upholster- Medium wt., 12 8q. ft. tvib. _— 
Lines— Hea 
ge i ouhre uality.. we 05 
wwe Eigen, Nos.. ade as 2. Horse— oe Ove os Water Pr 2 nae 
COL. ccccesess y Nos. 10 a ing one ee*OOse00 00 $006 
18 feet seneebanewe eo coccccccccccceGle A.C..... eevee 088, 2% 23¢ 22¢ Pst 1¢ BY Deafenine t Felt, 9, 6 and Bis sq. ft. 
Ossawan Mill red ) ee: 45.00@50.00 
Gaara ae pte Seah. AB | Gage 4081861 Lt AANORGS | xore avn Watroroo Sheng. 
— t Lake Braided C Wea Rall, Ho. “3 Sind Champlain....25¢ Ses 25¢ 24¢ 23 26 . 
winnaar dheomenvecansncrcmnmecties Maud S......25¢ 28¢ 294 21¢ 21¢...0% Tarred Paper. 
eponset..... 1 ply (roll 300 ton .$35 onse 
Looks, &o.- Cabinet | Fula oer 2 Be it 184: ibe | § DIY Four soe ea St ston $35 000) 
Cabinet Locks........SS4@SISYE7THS | Star...........23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢. te $ ply, roll 100 °4. Phi <ighanvccsee ol “ite 
b | 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.—| Vulcan....... 28¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18e. | is Bag congrats 
c 
Diet prices ate very often made on nd wd pee. Se, oe. 0@50 
Readin; pergware OB... ccsccerccesceee 40% 1% s 2% $3 8% in. Par se 
Sargent & 69.0... 7dbgavuIOR | Brass Head. .ié .60 70, -96 1.00 gro. gn 
Stay maker Barry CO........ cesses 304 , 4 2Ur, Tee... +s “a 10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. i ppie— - “ 
ow's CUP. . cocccccce eececceces seeererccccces esesese . 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. Baldwin... doz, $5.00 
Elevator— Bonansa. $44 
I essen cteassnenee oes ccccccee BOS Nut Crackers— Eureka, 188 e h $16.00 
Padlocks— See Crackers, Nut, ter ny Ma the aes Wicca cont # don. 4.00 
, Hud Rocki 7 Dble....® doz 
Wrought Iron, list Dec. 8, 10 102:108 Nuts— SSS 27.00 $0, 09 
De Qollar, TRS ccieesnsemmmaceniin List Feb. 1, '99. | 3 hm uning Laeeeealeaeepnaal Gos, 50 
R. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel aud Brass.50% Cold Punched. Roading Gar sccreccessececee lt COM BARD 
6. Bk Oo cae peusckin weaeeiede caeniee 40% Myre. or U.S. Standard. eo Reading 7B... ;+++-reeers dos. $7.00 
Sash, &c.— Hexagon, plain... White Mountain........... doz. 00 
ash. z Square, plain . Potat 
Bronze and Brass........++ he 8 re. C. T. otato— i. 
igs Riga Uw EOE LOE | Hexagon. 0. 7. a (Wate Beas 222.8 dom. $250 
o0cceses eoccscccese oe ‘0 se 
s (new Met Ri Ok 1OG TOR U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. | Paris Green— 
pan eeneren eae nesamaneanseneve tina | Arsenic, 008 OF SBE. +0 00000. 12%c 
Soneos. paeeeeben vos esess sh B0@h200 | Ke sage, 290 Se i708 eRe “eae 
NoTe.—Tap a Nuts are now 2-10c. | Kits, 14, 28, 56 lb...... cocccec cd Th C6 
higher than a | Paper bozes, $68... cecces 
Boring— Paper boxes, be ceeece 
Without Augers. 3 re 'Taerkoae bnenane 
Upright. lar. eece . @eaee 
Improved No. 3...84.25 No. 1 $5.00 Reo Government... +++... 4° Dicks and Mattocks— 
vi o. 0. 
Improved No. 8... 2.75 U; 8. Navy: Se a: » $eae | Last Feb. #3, 1899..++.+4+++ 65 @65L 108 
Millers? ais. -° ae “75 yt carload lots Me of f.0b. New! Pinking trons— 
"sg L * 
Swan's, No. 500.. 6.10 No. 200 6.48 See Irons, Pinking. 
Hoilsting— Oll Tanks—See Tanks, Ou. Pins— 
Moore's Anti-Friction Differential Pu. Ollers— Escutcheon— = 
OY BIOOK.......-escoccsesseersescerces Brass Ee: 
» d Hoist,with Lock Brak 3 Brass and Copper........ . 40410@504 
Moore’s Han oist, : 6. o Tin or Steel . vee 00 COG1IOEL 085% Tron, list Nov. 14, 585... yee oe 
a es Washing— ZANC....0-c00es pperoraneaness — Pipe, Cast Iron Soll-— 
vatera star, Wo SOHO 00 | Ba | Meuisty orb pus No. Be BOAO pd. dbs Factory Shipments. 
Western Star, No. 3, # Bred Mallen Hammers” O11. Parcurn.” | Standard, 2-6 4n..........60@50210% 
BOR. ono eas- cong econ “’ OOF SADE | same list............s.geeeeeesseee 50&10% | Hatra Heavy, 2-6 in.......50 10@.60% 
Maoh siest:ve's.7. + 90.00| O28" Wilmot & Habis te: 8676708108 | FVttinge veser.oss ceecvs s+ OOQOOBIOS 
Seen. Fee. Openers— Pipe, Wrought Iron— 
Mallets— Can— Factory Shipments. 
French...... ecvecececeeeses+e.€08. 35c0| List February, 1899. 
Ppatary. ..--»+000 om noe RCD Iron Handle........++..+.d0z. 25@27c | Plain and Galvanized: 
Tignums ‘Hi ri an . ——-” Sprague, Iron Hdle..per doz. 85@40c| Carload lots.. O&10% 
inners’, Hickory a PP my: Sardine Scissors. a $1. 76 3%. 02 P... than carload lot lots. » bok 10k2 % 
doz. * prteeeee aoe National, ® gro........000....$1.7 2.00 w and Socket Casing,. spell 5% 
Piber Head Svearns’.....00.......808105 Stowell’s .......+:+seeeeeeb@r dos. 40@45c | — Joint Casing... Saas 32% B54 
Mats— Aen prea Ege— pe Ai | Cold Drawn Seamless Steel Tubing. 
— ickel Plate...........+..per doz, $2. 
Elastic Steel (W.G. CO.)....0..000-....108 Silver Plate.........: IIIIper doz.’ g00 Planes and Plane Irons— 
Mattocks P Wood Planes— 
candice 1899. 65 aaaneetl | Boneh biti gui ree 
° 9 4099s woe tee e © esceece 
@e5& 10% Rubber— ” 15k 10@LELIOLSS 
Meat Cutters— Standard, Jair quality....70410@75< Bench, Second quality y pair ae sides 
ee Outtors, Moat. Frere Tuy «oo TE GEOE paar (Stanley R #1 Go onion 
Milk Cans-—See Cans, Mak. Jenkins’ Standard, WB '80e....25925805 “Gage Self Setting .........ss00es wessee BOS 
Miscellaneous— Iron Planes— 
Milis— Coffee— 
American Packing......... 9@10c lb, | 
Box and Side, list Jan, 1, °88., Cotton Packing.. — --18@lkc lb, seenatalasapieniisvlias ‘sob o@s0R TOROS 
Coes @O0d 105 Italian Packing........1044@i1c lb, | Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. a Oel0s 
et prices are often SE ines aeeretiabunel poiiuniadl 6@5¥ac tb. | Miscellaneous Planes {Stanley 
“goada ch which are lower than above Russia Packing..... ese. +-- 18@ IB lb. a cee reccces ees GbE bei ox | K 
. yo 00, list Jan. 17, RAMU. .ccvccsets ovcctasted 
National, list San. a ry ome nite 708.004 | Palls— Plane Irons— 
Parker’ “oolumbi ia and Visto Sloqage Creamery— Wood Bench Plane Irons.. %5@35a54 
IEE RANED HOE. 5s cesscsaosenccnaccts 30% 8.8. & Co., with gauges... No 1 $6.50; | Buck Bros...... Oe EIN BY a 80% 
Mincing Knives— ai tachi PT ee 0@5 ioatog 
7 tees ere Sct Ko Se WRB. wrersvercscse 
See Knives, Mincing. Inch “ 10 rT) L Platee— 
Molasses Cates— Water, Standard, Me 2 ustenesmensnenneilndl 


See Gates, Molasses. 





Sbdb boro wee $23.00 $26 00 $29.00 
Water, Heguar - 19.00 $98.00 *ae 
Water, bd Batkow. -» 22.00 25.50 28.00 


Money Drawers— Fire, Rd. Ste tte canal 
See Drawers, Money. Well; Ses £7.00 89.00 $1.00 
Mower wers tre general edie Pane~ 
nine jie Dripping—- 
a ee 8.26 ne 375 OFT | Large Sineeannssoseeeneeee noel. MAG 
High Grade 450 4.75 6.00 Small etn cthetedebnseonacan c 
Feaneyivaniaaad Continental Sonienes Fry— 
Peat AMOFIGAN..s..-..s.cccsccc27ORSE | Standard List.............76210QS05 


poten oe Pliers 
urner, per wt Y 
oa 6 in., "aes 


eee tenet eee 


ve eee 
i I Piters, &c. seeeree 








Lodi 
Elim City F Fence Pliers. . 


1.76 $2.00 $8.7 
melit m ot 


Belt Seats Hie Plata Ba @ CPO 


CORR R eee eee eee eeee feeerecee 


Pliers and Nippers— 
662 10@70k5% 
iM $ 6@ 


12-in. 
$8.75 
40@ 40255 | w 


ewcren: 





vevocescsccccescecece ooeee e508 
seececceee SOS 


25% | Enterprise Mfg. Co.... 











Heller’s Farriers’ Pincers and Tools... 
‘forrill’s Parallel, ® doz. $12.00 wa 
>, 8. & W. Cast Steel... M4 30k IRS 


“» 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippae® 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. : 
Pliers and Nigpers: all Coad, 40g 


Plumbs and Leveis— 
Plumbs and Levela 


+e ee eeeetnes 


nee eseee 


Saalers me 
Woods’ Extension............css000.. 
Poachers, —— 

Beffalo Steam Egg Pi rs, # dos, 

No. 1, $7. No. a fe 00; Ni 
$11. 06; No. i $14.5 ; = 


Bulk and 1 lb, papers... ». KO 1tKe 
@1 6 


i4-Ib. papers...... “he. Meum 
Pokes, sates 

Ft. Mad' Hawkeye....... 

Ft: Madison, Western........¥ dos: $345 


Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ eneenapa cove eee | 
Tower’s. 


PPP eee et ee es 


Polish—Metal— 
Prostoline Laguid, No No. 1 aN heen ? doe. 


prctotine t Paste St aia Bsigwsog 
U.S. mae — Basis, 3 oz. boxes, 
doz. 5 ¥ gt. $4 $4.50; DB boxes 
doz. $i: nt ® boxes, # doz. $2. 2b, 
be or Liguid, 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
Bark Keepers? Friend Metal Polish, ¥ dos 
Wynn’s Wikite Silk. 46 pt.cans, ®doz.$1.50 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 B cans . 


Black Eagle, Liquid, 4 pt. cans. 


doz. 
Black Jack Paste, % DB cans. #® a, 
Ladd’s Black Beauty $10. + bee ns 
Joseph Dixon’s, @ gr. $5.75............ 10% 
peace’ Plumbago.. + #8 D 








0%. 
von Black Silk, 5 B pail...... 2 


Wynn’s Black Silk, 14 ® box, # se. 1, 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 5 oz. box, ® doz.$0.75 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 8 oz. lig.. # doz.$1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 


Seeetersyuer 


1 qt... cccccccee ee = $7 
: qt.. 
Quite; : ‘Corn Sopa 
$16.50; 2 qt., Sly. 


Post Hole scat Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, £0, 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots— 








Powder— 
In Canisters : 











Rifle, 125-1b. 
Rifle, 25-Ib. kegs. ......00ccc00+$%-00 
King’s Smokeless: 9.00 
Heke Kee fog (36 ® bik 32.810. al 
Sanister ('B buf pevaanecncen » 3:5) = 
Case Canisters 248.00 “ 
“x si ease é 
ec gy a --#99.75 
Bee Sasa Smokeless $10.00 ¥ 
kee: aE Bi Soa 5.2518 
py ot it ul. ae Be ay 





Presses— 


Fruit and Jelly— 
evccecerees sPO@25S 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—See Shears, 


Pullers, Nail-- 

a ccccccccea 
Srowa’Frince, W dos doz. $15.00.77°°57°: 508 
ae sane aceeeneeaaentad 40@4('&108 
lamon dB, Wo. "8; doz.” $22.; “No. tig 

mere ere eae 
Giant No. 1. # 1, ® doz. $18; ina, 6.50; 

. ere prhpenceamahs ee 
rat ee O 0g 
Pelican, # doz. $9.00..... ee oeios 
Scranton No. 1 and ‘dos....... $9.00 
Scranton, No. 8, Tike © ose © $2 





hin cheba.» 26 | (6 
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Pulleys— wae Rings and Bozes, $6008.00 Scroll— Boris & Gall Co.'s Plate... bestaaviwuny oa 
iocae M98.» —s Barnes’ No. 7, $15............. seoeeeeee25% | BOM: all Spi Hammer... eee 
Hay Fork, Suivctor Geld By 1.60@2.00 | Wile Ringers, G.I.......++«. Barnes ’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40s oe Semaine Onl Co new Batten 
Fork. Stowell’s Anti-Friction, 5-in, | Blatr’s Rings...... gr Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, | ammor. Bemis & Cal 8 Fat. L408 
1, @ doz. $12.00............. 40% | Blair’s Ringers.. withont bor ng attachmen:, $18: Nos. Sand 4’ Crna Gat $88.06. 

House, Awning, &.. 10@60&10¢ | Brown's Rings.. with bor'ng attachment, $20.:..... 20% ag oe Cut, $23.00.40&20% 
foranned 1@60&10¢ | Brown’s Ringers. ter, complete, $10.00...........15810% | Of 13.50 00......eeees second rete 
Japanned ae eies persoct § Sa 2.8 FO Complore. $4.00..00.003. 525158108 ice Onaee 
Jepanned S10 aa Anti-Friction 60% | Rapi4 Rings............ coceeee Sgale Be nig! _ Taintor Postilve, # doz. $18...........60% 
Btowell’s Dumb misma” ie ¥ — n ae aspbens Sharpeners, Knife- 
Btowell’s Electric Light. ......... ee re ae Homily Turnbull s.... ...80@S0¢108 | Tantte Mills ® groas, $14.40....2508848 
Stowell’s Side, Anti-Friction..... *@ou108 Copper bagasasowesssagaceses @50% | Hatch, Counter: Shaves Spoke— 

Sash Pulleys— "Tinners’ sane @ SE I04 Flathorm, bs. by ¥6 08. do $6.75 | fron. css ccrta.st vonedO®. $1 0000195 
Common, Sense, 19 in... ® doz., 20¢; Miscellaneous ... 624%4@52%4@104 0 ‘forms, 8 lb, by oz ‘$i + se eeeemnar ess: ruck dos. 31.7869.95 
Em ; -~ esogobeeosee 1% in..17¢; 2in., 19¢] Rivet Sets—See Sets. Union Platform, Plain... .$2.00G Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 50% 10s 

= “Rapids All Steel Noiseless... . 40% Union Platform. Striped. $2.15 : 33 Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00............ 15&10% 
Seal WO, Wbcoccces me in. # doz., 20¢) Roasting and Baking Chatilion’s Eureka. .........cse-seeeues Shears— 
Or iee2255184 in, 16¢; 2 in. 19¢ Pans—Seo Pans, Roasting and | Chatiiion’s Favor cae Cast Iron... 7 8 gin, 
56, Troy 154 in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ Baking. Pelouze les — Family. Candy. Best ...... $16.00 18.00 20.00gre> 
ce rb in..16¢; 3im-,19¢)  Rollers— Grocers’ and Postal .......New list net veses$13.00 15.00 17 00 gr { 
Lesphes enenene 1 16¢: Lee , 19¢ s 1’a Anti-Frictt 504 | “TheStandana” Portables ............ Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
fox-Ali-Steel, Nos. and 7, 2 eene et ee eae et bn GkI6e ‘TheStaniard” R. R. and Wagon....50% | Straight Trimmers, &c. 
poz: 25¢ | Barn Door, | ancgel s list. 608108160704 9 
ee SAAN rn csetces ® doz. 20¢ | Lane’s, Stay ........ ...ec00- S8U4k5S Scrapers— Best quality, Jap: od 10ce10@ 70054 
Extra & Plated Finish.. “h doz. 20¢ | Stowell’s Barn Door Stay. ..# doz. $1.25 Bow, 1 Handle ........ doz $2.25@2.75 +00 60@6085% 
Ezine, for Anti-Friction™ LL, - Rope— Bow. # Handle...” doz. $3.75@4.00 Fair. qual, Jap... pe “ee son 
a ne haphee eat 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. Note.—Carload r than te. on Jute Ship, No, 1, doz. $3.50; No és 25@2.40 | Tailors’ Shears............ 108, 
Pumps— —_ Fanaa stable Box Seraper (8. R. & 1; Oo.) | Aome Cast Shears, .---........A0@40808 
Citcher Spout. UY 10€10@ 758 | Manila, 7-16 in. and larger. Foot, W. &. Pratt Mfg.Go...-°72""....... National Cutlery Gok Nickel" woat 
Pump Leathers, all sizes. ....gr0. $6.00 = Qisike #doz. $1.15@$1.25 | National Oatiery Co. . En. Hdls...70&1 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail... 1e ee DO IE. 6s oenivics 3¢-inch lb. .. @16 c Screens wi ndow and mou °s Nick xs sae Ceccccecece 70@70. 
lint & Wal'ing’s Pitcher S$ on. 70&10% | Manila. .144 and 5-16in. lb. .. @16%e ’ ymour’s ~ aregertessesens 
Loud’s Suction cane Uv. Diss cane Manila, — Rope, 15 Frames— Se oe 8 a a Wises cvcceavicesas ‘ 
Myer’s Pumps. low list Rae lb_ .. @15%4c | Bonanza Window Screens. ..50&10&2% wontons — teeeeees seeeees sevseases OOK 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm. Non, Manila Hay Rope Med’m. Ib. - @15%e MaineWindow Screen Frames 40&10& Dp seeeceveeeeeh SS 
chokable, B. & L. Block Co.......... Sisal, eed in. and daeger tb @10'4c Rend Eentow Regeen Brames.....0 Tinners’ ‘Snine= 
Punches— Sisal... h. 1b... @11_ ¢ rat 


Revolving (4 tubes)...doz. $3. om 
Saddlers* or Drive, good..doz. 65@70c 
Spring. quality....... $1.70@1 80 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel yowtvish . 50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check 55% 
Bemis & Call Co, 3 Spring.. 


Yiagara Solid Punches... 
8) ng. Leach 


Tinners’ Hollow, P., S Sw 
Tienes’ Solid, P., ea & W.Co., é Of, 
$1 














evcerccecocserese 55% 


Raii- 


Barn Door, &c.— 


Door, Light. a, Pry 
Bio feet... ot fo 3% So gst0 
B, D., for N. B. 


100 feet... 
Slidi ng Door, B: 


mat. Med. ay’ 
$220 2.70 3.20 
Bronzed Wr't Tron, 
ft. t Bige 
Sliding Door, Iron Putnted,. ..- 84@Se 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
1b. 2s 


in. 

Oronk’s Double Braced Steel Rail, 
| Ee ie 
ee ?O.N.T., @ 100 ft., 1 inch... 0. 0 

Lanes’ Standard, ® 100 fé....... 


Lawrence Bros. oses aaenan ete! 
cKinney’s No ! 
McKinney's Standard............ # ft. 3i44¢ 
Moore’s, wt. Bracket, Steel........ 8Y4¢ 
Btowell’s Steel Rall, Plain ............15% 
ee 
Aug 1, 1899 é 
Cast Steeh..serseree senses 1052 
aillenble pescasecctcess oeeenene >» BIS 
pon Madison Red Head Law. 25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn..... .00 
Rasps, Woree~ 
Dis: ton’s eos ecccccccccec coc TOM 
Heller Bros. 60&108 | 0% 
McCaffrey File 65 Horse Rasps 
POOR ORD. 
New Nicholson Horse Rasp...... 70&10% 
See also Files, 
Razors— 
FoxRazors, No 42,. any 20.00 > 
Fox Razors, No 44,. 24.00( oe 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Pinting, e220 = 


Razor Strops— 
See Strops, Razor. 
Reels— 

Fis shin _- 

Setryx Alumin Seosim om ilver, 
Gold, Bronze Silver, Rubber, Be ulo 
and Salmon, n, Kingle | aotion. I Multipl 

and Quadruple, all size: 5% 

x Single Ac Action Series, “163P 

id PN, 102 PR and 
PN, aia i a and PN A oan soa, 
802 and 802N, 02084N, Competitor.50¢ 


=the Multiplying and rb. a 
2904N'2904P and: PN,002904PN, A oped 
and 0924N, 5009N and PN......40&10 


Registers— 
For points on Mississippi River and 





Black Japanned.. 

White ye —— 

Bronzed Fini. esas 

Be Pai Bi 

TO nm "Bc. 308. 

White Porcelain...... apres 

Note. Brass and “suet 
_ are 
territory West. = én 


Riddles, Grain or Sand— 


16 in. per doz. .......ce00 
17 in. per doz. neoesnawra S| 
18 in. per doz...... ee 76 


er Ringers— 


Rings— 
Blea n$ 5 
WE 1.60 doz, 





Disston 

8 Inch, 
di 0.88 doz, ' 
1.30 


Sisal.. wae and 6-16 in DD. .. 


@11%c 
ey ‘Hay Rope, 2 to 10 


Es ccnsevesapsusneccess « @10%e 
Sis 7 res aoe 
Reesencesees - @10 c 
cotton Fst 


Best, \4-in. and larger..lb. 183@14 c 
Med’m, 4-in. and larger 

lb. 10@12 ¢ 
Com., %4-in. and larger.lb. 8@10 c 


— R , No. 1 in. 
MD onic “we @7 c 
Jute Rope ‘0. 2, in. 

Gnd Up......0...-.0.-1D... @6%e 
Wire Rope— 
Galvanized..... pena iacmens 2082 4% 
Pa cuivandlesccces sos 0ees . SOR8BGS 

Ropes, Hammock - 
Cr Mite OF. n04-cocscdececesee nae neS 
Covert Saddlery Works.. --60% 


ules— 
Boxwood.. seine mewerseine 


Ok 10% 
Ivory femenQdnent nen 
Lutkin’s BLOC... ccocccccccccceseces 
Latiia’s Lames a0: O80 eecccces Boe los 
Stanley R. & L. 


Boxwood.. Tao i be 9@75&10&10&104 
Ivory..... . 135&10&10@35& 10&10& 10% 


Saga lrons—See Irons, Sad. 
Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 
Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks —See Locks, Sash, 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 
ers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 
Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 

















Saw Sets—see Seis, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 
Saws— 

Atkins’ Circular..... .s0..0+-. 50@50&104% 

Atkins* pend | eaeaeseacees oreeee DOK LO@EBNS 

Atkins’ Cro: 

Atkins’ Malay, Mii Mii ane sane 

Atkins’ 

Atkins’ Wood Baws we. ¢ee cepecs 

Atkins’ Band. Com 








BOOtMr... coccccesccccnce 
Disston gead St 14 in. wide..:: 2.80% 
Disston pes pcoccccesces 045@4 Pests 
Disston Narrow Crosscuts... | eter * | 
meee Mulay, Mill and Dr rag. 0% 
Disston Framed La ane gag sig ares 
Disston Woodsaw Biades... 
Disston Woodisaw Rods. 
Di-ston Handsaws, Nos. 12, 99, 9. i," 
4100, DS, 120, 75, 77, 8.....256@25 eT 
Disston | Saws, Nos 7, 107, 107 
ombination... 80@30& 
Disston ‘Compass Kayhol-, &c25@25&7 
Disston Butcher Saws and a 
C.E. J & Co.'s. ......25 0&5: 
Bie Stroaleran Mion Oboe 
Peace Cross Cuts. list Jan.i299. scceceeeD0S 
Peace Hand, Panel and Ri eee ssoceed Ot 
Richardson’s Circular and Mi nt. 
Richardson’s X Cuts, list Jan, 1, 499, bOe 
Richardson’s Hand. i edoecenecosecces 
Shaonds’ Circular Sa We neeninesesend 50% 
Simonds’ Crescent Ground Cross on 














© 
ob 





Simonds’ One- 40&104% 

Simends’ nay “Mul Mulay and D 

Wes Scackeedneshecdbodr aden and Drag 
Hack Saws— 

eapen Gpasase Baats.. ccccccccceose ‘og 








& 10% 
Wabash Spring Adj. Screen...........50% 


Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers, Screw. 


Screws— 
Bench and Hand— 
Bench, aaa. .doz, 1in., x 00 ; 
$3.10@3.265 : $4.00 
Bench, Won, Be a -60@8.75 
Hand, NE vc sentaceni ex eve 35@40% 
Hand, Grand Rap! lds..... poucddotccéceseee 
Hand, R. Bliss Mfg Co....ce..00 soeee 135% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 
Lag. Common Point, list oe. i, 
Coaci and ‘Lag, Gimlet Poine at 
Hand Rai . list Jan. 1,°81.60810@...% 





ja ck Screws— 
Millers Falls........... os eeevee eS 0&1L0&108 
Millers Falls PNUD iussseutnniuaes 50&10% 
MR tens tabvaccsesence 40&10% 
Rives “Bei0@~sO 10&10% 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 


Flat or Round Head, Tron.. convene 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.. 
Set and Cap— 
Set (Bon or Steck) A 
id. Cap..... ones 


Tro nie cepidoaseticon en 80% 
Round Head, ccna anes 
Flat Head, Brass................ % 
Round Head, Brass, ........0+++0724% 
Flat Head, Bromze...cccsese 00078 
Round Head, BrOnBe .o.cevecesees 10% 
BG PONE soc eideneecccensss...s 
Note.—An extra 10 or 10@5% is 
often given. 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Soroll. 


Scythes— 
Grass Scythes: 
= ty” + yeeegateny ee or $8.00 
eS Z. $8.40 
Painted or B: ronzed. P or. Siceey “ 
per doz. $8.25 


Weed and Bush. .per doz. $7.5J@7.75 


Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 
Seeders— a 
Enterprige..cconteceercesecesese.95QS08 


Sets— 
Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and ool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10 4wls doz. $2.0@8 25 
Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, 6 


Atken’s Sets, Aw 5 $3.5 1G ond 


Tools 
No. 20, —. 10. OO 60&1 ota 
Fre vie Ady oof i dis... ore $12; 2 


eo eee © teseee 


alist a alls at ot ‘iia, No. 1 


4, $12; ne 5, $18 .... 15&1 
Stanley of 4 yExoelsior bs 


2 
$5.50."" ESiites adaed Soave ioe dards 
Garden Tool Sets— 
m Rakes, Shovel and Hoe.. 
# doz......$9.00 


Nall— 





i aaatacaactin ea wae wi rigs 
ps Gorrases rad, Cup A 
Rivet— 


Begelar Watsons. .-- 0@Mb10¢5% 


ie | Sees eee 


Bomais & Gall Co's Groas Gut.222----"405 








Handles, Steel Blades..20@104 
M le Handles, Laid with Steel. 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Det 


Niagara Snips..... eeveutecesce padnseitiael 
8e: ymour's.nn ecccccccccceccees ‘i040: 


Pruning Shears and Tools— 

Diamond Edge Tree Pruners,...® d 

Disston’s Combined "Pruniig” Hook © 
ni Ww, Oz. $15.00..... 

Disston’s AL Hook, # doz. $12.00 


B25& 
John T. Henry Mfg. Com near ies 
Pruning Shears, all Greees, Kee +g SOROS 


a1 Os 





Orange Shears....,... 
. ,, ae eeveccesce Souios 
Paty we — b-weereeveovegcoseedeandea + 
Seymour's. 00. oo 00+- + MEO EE OS 


Sheavee-Siidi ng Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction................ 504 
oe i0e5s 


1 &10@' 
Patent ea. ent’s | 
Ree 


SP Oe eee ereeese> 2 we eeseseee 


Sliding 6 utter— 
Reading list... 70% 10 To 





Shells— 
Shells, Empty— 
Brass oo Empty: 
First res ques r, a'l gauges.... rr Tp ted 
Club, Rival 10 an 18 gang. 
Paper Shells, Empty : 
Club, Rival, Climax,  tdeal, 14, 16 and 


20 guge ($7.50 list)..... 808% 108! 
Cisb. Biv, ge ($7.50 list ie, 10 — 
Acme ader. ow Pe erereeeee 


Smokeless, 10, 12, To an apid: ai" Ideal, 


83: 108 
ot and Metal Lined, 10, 12. 16 and 
Prime we ee Bue © tival allow 


Rival, New Y- imax, 10, 13, 16 and 


20 
. Ni , . 
ign Bane Milks Repeater, Bethan 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder........ 


hod. 
Loaded with Nitro Powder.......... “ 


LOB 106 1085% 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Factory Shipments: 


Horse and Mule, per-keg idea ooo ST 
Burden’s, all sizeS.............es0«s --$3.70 
Bryden, state, 8 Perkins, &o.. ss. 75 


Diamond 8t Sta jhoenberger, changes. 
ge. pat ak segetoaacdesatsaatic eeccce cee 


Shot— 
Drop, up 4 B, 25-lb, +o $1.47@1. 
Prop B bag.. .$1.47@1.59 


ie Sead nce 26-Ib. bag...” <i 
$1.79Q@1.77 


B and larger, 6.10 | 
Buck, #640. bag eee rig 


Chilled, 25 

Dust Shot, 25-lb. bag. 

Dust Shot, 5-lb bag.. 
Shovels and Spades— 

No. 2, §, Poltehed, 8¢. or Rd. Point D 









tat Grade. td Grisde, 
_— poe. “em = $9 60 
tr ap ac. etee « 9 
Cleveland Pat’n 10.20 9.90 
$d Grade. ith Grade 
Plain Back..., $8.70 $8.10 
Strap Back..... 8.10 7.50 
Cleveland Pat’n 8.40 7.80 
All sizes add 80c dos. 
me Fea sheee oe Se er ns 
otation to small 
Pred be pan Sty a, are 
VW 
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Shovels and Tongs— 


Brass F80GG «...00000-000 60.25 @608 10% 
Tron Head..........+-..-6O&5@60810% 


Sieves and iis 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@12.00 
Buffalo Metallic Blued. 8. 8. & Co., ® gr.: 

14&16 16&18 2 


3 ty 8 $15.00 
12.90 13.80 A 
maiipse 0 gp0ep seveceeesecceseces gr. $10.00 
Electr ic a SE ees ? gr. $12.00 


Hunter’s Genuine exe 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sitters... 
PW GOS., BB.09. 2... .00-.c0.ceccceccsccve 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nest2d, 10,11 and 12 Inch, 


Mesh 18, Nested, d0Z.. «22. +$0.75@0 80 

Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... 85@ .90 

Mesh 2). Nested, doz ....... 1.00@1.05 
Sinks— 


Cast Iron— 
Low list .. eeveeees CO@6E5% 
Note.—The low list is now peperany 
used, but some jobbers use high list. 
Wrought Steel-- 
Columbus Gotws and Enameled, .60&5% 


Columbus, — ceccesccsccoccocs eee 

L. &G. Oe 888 Se eeereeee eeeteeterecee 
Skeins, Wagon— 

Cast Iron..... ereeee Pcscces 70@70& 10% 

Malleable Iron...... oe 10@50% 
aaa oe vo+ o BSQSSLSE 

L. ©. & B. Co. Steel....ccccccccescce enccee 
Slates— 

“D” Slates... ....60&10@50k10410% 

Unexcelled "Noiseless Slates...... 

606 tens@6oké tens@5% 
Wire Bownd............ .--40810@ 508 


Double Slates, “add $1 case, net, 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 









GerMman.........seeeeeeee+ KOQ@h10% 

Covert Mfg. eo 
Deroy...... ccceusensenceencessteneeee 
High Grade.. owenecese coves 458246 
Jockey.. once oe ++ - 40X24 
ee er oe AD KZS 

t’s Saddlery Works 

overt peesse - ooe eS 0k 108 
Crown.... . GUK1LOR 
Triumph. O& 1 

W.& E. T. F Ber Co.: 
Bristol ...... Ava 
(RR a pc eonennse ne 
German..... seeeeeereneee Sree eeeeeresee 
National SseGumsine 2OS0RG0NURD -- 50&5S 
Perfect........sccese -»+-458 
Clipper. .... 50R5S 
Champion . 408 
Security ..-40% 

oe. cae wapet peccooensce ++» CORSE 
reisa Commun ty : 
Sol d Steel........cecce--see- ‘samen 
Solta Swivel.. ee oo @5& 10& 10% 

Bargent’s Patent Guarded............... 
_ 6634@6636& 10% 
Snaths— 

Scythe. ...cc-scccccceessseceeceeehb@5$ 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Soldering trons— 
See Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
See Trimmers, Spoke. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Flat Ware.....+..++++-60@10@60k 10% 
Wm. Rogers Mfg, Co........0.+++0.50R108 


Miscellaneous— 
German Silver .........0 ..++--60@10% 
Wm, Rogers map. Co. 

ver... 





18% German Silver...... cvceccessccgecOO 
Sear Silver Metal. sssremeeee gag O08 
Springs— 
eae 
Geom Det «a00 cose. cocescessccccs DOM 
tar (Coll) ....c.ccccccccs esscee 
ary *s Rod, $9 in....® oe ie 10@1, M4 
Warner's ancl bed ” “doz. 


40.. “S805 
victor (Goi): 2... I éek10@6 aoe ye 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
1% in, and wider ...Blk. Hf. Brt. Brt, 
Tested and Temp 5% 65% 6c 


Oil Tested and 
Tempered....... 6 ‘el 6% ch 
éCliff’s Bolster Springs.. oink sahicnwennieatl 3.8 
Cliff’s Seat Springs. . i... pair 55¢ 


forinklers, Lawn- a5@00— 
Palade Si is Wass NOPE) Se 

elon la 
Nickel plated.... } 
Steel and Iron... 
Rosewood Hdl. 


List Jan, 5, 1900 


Boots oy pcoonde posay YW va ag 
Iron Vv wares a -Bevels, 
LOk10@iWk 104108 
and T-Bevels....60&1 
BitstontaRend "sd ies O818s 
Squeezers— 
Lemon— 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.26 
@$5 50; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood Porcelain 1 ine 
CheGP ...00000.- eee, $3. 76 
Gooa Grade.... -doz. $3. 50 





| Settenet mpeciaity Mfg. Co., list J 


Tinned Iron Mg thy 4 os op 
Iron. Porcelain Lined 


Jennin ss’ Star....... J me L. 85 or} 
ae cccccccccccococes 3 tien 92.00 
Stapies— 


Barbed Blind........ «+. ocashh Bi 
Electricians’, Association list..75 


10¢ 
10% 
Fence Staples. same price as Bi 


Wire. See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting ........+-++.. 80810% 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list....75&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 


eee coseee 40% 
Foster Bros’. ‘ cneveseesvensosene sage 
. & A. Hoffmann’s.. ecccccvccceccesSe 
Nichols Bros.........ccccecessese o0cc0ced0% 
Steelyards............... 25@254:10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ neventnneotereanonsenedis 
GE ROE, cconcccnveccess cons cocsoonecevoe Oe 
G een River. ceecccccsccces cet Oh 
Lightaing Screw Piate..........-" a38 
I 6 ain hns isthe achinnacie +» 25% 
°ce’s New Serew Plates....... 30: % 


Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 


Pike Mfg. Co., list 95-96... 334% 
Cleveland Stone Co., list Nov.. 98". 33\4s 


Oil Stones, &c. 


wha = 5 Oi 1,2 
indos 0. b...8 
Sand Stone v 


+ eee eee tae eeeee 


ip: 
White Washita 
Rosy Red Washita... 
Washita Stone, Extra. 
Washita Stone, No. 1... 
Washita Stone, No. 2.. 
Lily White Slips....... 






see eeeee 


et 
¢ 





ienios Mills 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00. eevee +2-50@60% 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
Enterprise. ..........+.ceccecccccce ROQSOS 
Stops, Bench— 


Millers Falls. 
Morrill’s.. 


-# doz., No. 1, on 00; 
1.00, 


Stops, liiahiaae 
ee TORCUE. .csmonpvonsnvenincornse 
Taplin’s - one cocccce G08 
Wilcox, Steel, per doz., $6.00........50% 

Stove Boards— 

See Boards, Stove. 
Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove. 
Straps, Box— 


Cary’s Universal, case lots........20%10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55 
Cast - ome Pol mnemeet cco coue eee 25 
Socket. doz. $1.75 


Stuffers, Sausage 
Miles’ Challenge, ® doz. $20.. &5% 
Enterprise Mfg. 2 WiBchages. stot S&T VER 
an. 


SOOO SE DE De Cee eee see eerees 


On 
Koa 


I acks, Brads, &c.— 
List Jan. 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks: 
American Blued ........90@90@10% 


American Tin seeeese-DQ@IOLI1IO“ 
American Cut Tacks. . 





- 858 10@85 Fi0Biog 
eens 








Gs Biel. ccs ceemnmnoesennall 

BA etm 

Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel and ic, 
ae py 1899 35 

n’s 

Lufkin’ Metallic” 
vulaseieatictese= 

Tin Case........- seeseeees BOQSI0LI0“£ 
Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire..... evveces SOLIOLSS 
Ties, Wali— 

Cleveland, Steel............% 1000, $10.00 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 

Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters, Tire. 

Tobacco Cutters— 

See Cutters, Tobacco 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
TL. SL. FJ. Whike ...cccses eecee ee LO@QR5E 
Saw— 
Atkins’ new list......... enueseconnueiel 40% 
Simonds’ Improved..... cebeuninwencuna 
Simonds’ Crescent. .......00 seccoces 00208 
Ship— 
Be BEEF. Wess. ccsseccescs ee 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Game— 
Oneida Pattern...e..... 702 10@) 15254 
Newnouse.......+.- pesbeabocssegens 45@50% 
Hawley & Norton. ............: ae 70% 
gioter Onelda Pattern) peeane thet 5& 108 
tar (Bist e Pattern)....... 65& LU@70&54% 





Mouse and Rat— 


Mouse, Wood,Choker,doz. holes.9@10c 
Mouse, Round or Square “an chbew 


| India 8-Ply Hemp, 


India 2-Ply Hem and %-lb. 
me ant 


Balls Ch oll 
India a 3-Ply Hemp 11. Batis.” “ite 


1%-b. Baits. 
2, 3,4 and 5-Ply ute, ¥4-lb. Bi » 


Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. na tte 
_ 26), Mattress, cio and %-lb. Balls toe 
7 


Vises- 


Solid Bow........00+.2.+ M0OGI@....% 
Bonney’s Saw Vises............ +0-40&10% 
Parallel— 

Aet Machine j 0,: iabl 
mpson’s us O. vccce 00 seecees 4 
Standard...... Sehssaereneenedesess oer 
Amateur.......... Ce eeeeOrecssesceseses 2 
IEE 0 die tnirch tp visetenenanen 


y + -40& 108 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw... s 3a 
BR 6 oc seencnsara> 000 4 

Lewis Tool Co.. 
Massey’s Perfect. 
Massey’s Clincher . 









° S040 

SENET nc cvcncescqagnsuaesneseebaseaced 208 

Miller’s Falls, ............+e+e+-lOW list 10% 

Parker’s : 
Victor 






eeececeees ‘bogey 





16838 


Sen vs wopessecetoseccesos 1s 
Sim son's idinstabie: Sevecceccocscses 404 
Snediker's X, L....... o+e- 20@254 
Stephens’............ 20@25% 
Toles’ Woodworking. ose 25% 
Van, W. & W. Hdw. ©»... +000 408 


Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s. No. 1, $13; No.3, $'6 .50&10¢ 
coy D3 Ciamp ‘and Gulde, ® doz 


eee eee ene eeeeee eeeeereee 





teens 


4 siding 
Pe ienpensssscan ahibcei vente aces BoeTIeg 
hetiimeeus< 
yen & Keeler Combination Pipe 


Peete ee eeeeeeeeeeee Pete eeeeeeeerense 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 





87 Series..... ec cccccccccccccocccccessssO0S 
187 Series.... cceceocces 60&5% 
NO. B70. ..ccccccccccecscccccccccccese OOS 


W aas-—Price Per M. 


doz. $0.85@1.00 | B. E., 11 Up....ssseee ccccecses+ 600 

me‘ Genuine): Rat and Mouse Traps | B. Wt" y Seeereqnqnneng 
No. 1, Rat. @ doz. $12. 00; ene of 36 > = Se ee § 
No. 8, Ra, # dor. 8.50; case of 80° | FH Hite soescecessnseesBLOOf © 
. SOO 5 2 > dis 0 ORE BD. i ccccccctccvece LA & 

No. 8%, Rat, # doz. $1.50; case of 72 - iz. 7 sou qnstetetssaeevansce LD 

. A eo dee esccoccccccce I, 

No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.50; case of 72 Ely’s B. Ez. ‘ii and larger. “35 ee. 
Ky ‘s 8 P. E., 12 to 20 ........$8 25 


No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of 150 


Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, # gr. $30.00; 
No 2 e $30.00; Mouse, No. 3, 


$18. 
Ons °’ > Sight, Bouse. No. a a doz. 6 


BO: 
Sie $1. yo: "Stop Thiet, No 1, 
$1.25; No. 2, si. 
Fiv— 
woe mines ed $12.00@u.. 
2 gro 00@ 1.00 
Ha Cham or Paragon 
Ze "$1. 25@1.40 : gro. $13. 50@ 15. 00 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2...... 
Stearns’ 





Trowels— 
Di. ston Brick and Pointing..... .....80% 


Disston Pi AOOTIRE. 000cccccccces coeceseetOe 
Diss‘on * Standard Brand’ and Ga - 

den Trowels.. erccccecococesces 40% 
Never-Break steel Garden Troweis.. 

gro. $7.00 

Peace’s Plastering ......cc-cccessceesss anaes 
Rose Brick and Piasterin ng. sacsenedi 
Woodrough&McParlin,P!'st’ring. ape iog 


pantera gaat reer 


B. & L. Block Co.’s list................ 
Daisy Stove Trucks, secs red paitorn 
$21.00 


Tubs, a 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 
8.8. & Co. Reduced List...... ......40% 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Ground. 


ss ceceescecees COQOIETS 
Ui UNG... +0 seceeeeese CO QO5E 10% 
White Ename Ware: 
Mostin ney 16 10@ 15h 105% 
nd Saucepans. . 55 Q@55k54 
Tinned t Boilers and Saucepans ae 
55Q@55R54 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nick 1 Steel Ware Vag Juty"es. 40% 
Granite Ware, list Jan. 1, 94, vovient 
Mics MD <ab+h sdeeeehanrnabe coed 408108 
Secoud uality,. Agate Nickel Stoel” Obs 
Second Quality, orani'~ ............ 
70&10@70&10£10% 
Tron Cla) : 


ze red Ware, high list.. 

neess Ware, special list... 
Mrottien Ware, hig : list 

Never Break Enameled. ": §0RBG@EORIOS 


Tea Kettles— 
Copagnines Tea Eee: $ 








i 0. 1 8 pose Ss 9 
Lace Tacks... = Galva mined, por Gos. 95.00 5 50 6.00 \ ow 3 650 60e 0c 
Trimmers’ Tacks. ..........90@90L10% ““aviachment, dor, No 10. a7 be teel H 
Looking Glass Tacks rrr 10@ 708108 No. 20, $7.7: 78: °N a allah ie Stee ollow Ware. 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad beee Tetne~ avery Spiders & Guthties . eons sbqesese 
90820) taaces Aa = Weahebeone 
Hungarian Nails. sase ORS POORER Binder— Porcelained................ Buk5@50e 105 
Common and Patent Brads.....70@5% PR ty ad lots s Sob. New York, Phila- Never Break Siders acd Grida eaten 
Trunk a ut Naiis. . ¢ 
«a seee Never Break Kettles &10% 
rst pipeay- White Sisal. 500 ft. to lb.per lb. 1134c Soild Stee! feel Bevilege ors soe ORR DE 
above prices Sor Standard, 500 ft. to b....per lb, 11%4C | So Si cinchecsbdensesses: OOP 
Pe . ht > Wehr An eaztra 88 to iven | Manila. 600 ft. told ..._ .perlb. hve Ware, recccce SOX5S 
straigh g , 
Bg OK Ne tahataaleed Bb mp fe pr Silver Plated Hollow— 
esetansuuc- Miscellaneous— William Rogers Mfg. Co....++++... 408195 
Double Point Tacks.....9¢ |, or & 1osg | Flax Twine— B.| Washboards— 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mio. oS ene -. Balls. .28¢ 26¢ | soua Zine: # dos 
ae ereee eeeceee No. 18, and -lb. Balis.. 19¢ Crescent, size, beut frame. $3.00 
See also Nails. Wire. No. 2h, 4 and 4-Wb. Balls..16¢ 190 ee ee ee 
Tanks, Oil— Cie one a Balle.-16e 18C| noubieZine Surface: 


merald, S. S. & Co..........30-gal. 
rald, 8.8. & 


ueen City S.S. &Co., * sO-gal. covcees 
= City 8S. & Co, 60-gal.... at 


Tapes, Measuri ng—- 
yee a Asses’ Skin, 90 4 or § ved 


Brea aseaie Seccoebensers 1045 % 
Chesterman’s..........+... 28 25R5% 





Line, Cotton, %-d. —"* 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb. to 


doz oman 7@8e 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 5 Balis to Pies 
se =" “ah 2- 4 pool 

Balls meesiigier 





we yt Sheba, cancun size, station- 
Wilson, f fomily si size, bent frame... 2.75 
Single Zinc Surface : 
Nalad . 
yesoeuea faattly cies open. 4 


“nse, eos , famil 
bane, deniiiy ‘sins, 
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ALPHABETICAL 


A 
acme Machinery Co..... éebcne aE 
Acme Malleable Iron Works.. 31 
Acme Shear Co........++ weeses 108 
Adam, W.d....cccceccccesseees 8 
Adams CO........0-secceccceee 638 
Adriance Machine Works..... 73 
Affieck, Geo. E...........0000 83 
Aiken, Henry...... ebebdéccosee 37 
Ajax Mfg. Co........ cocccccces OD 
Albany Foundry Co........... 83 
Alexander Bros.......... cocoons & 
Allentown Rolling M lis...... 84 
Allig, E. P.CO.......e000 eeoces a 
American Appraisal Co....... 91 


American Bicycle Mfg. Co.... 28 


American Blower Co.......... 68 
American Carburizing Co..... 83 
American Cutlery Co.......... 97 


American Emery Wheel Wks. 55 
American Hardware Mfg. Co.. 98 


American Metal Co............ 8 
American Nickeloid Co....... 4 
American Pig Iron Storage 
UL Aa ee 27 
American Pulley Co........... 52 


American Railway Supply Co. 93 


American Shearer Mfg. Co... .148 
American Steel Hoop Co...... 22 
Americun Steel Scraper Co... 
93&188 
American Steel & Wire Co.... 10 
American Tin Plate Co........ 5 
American Tool Chest Co...... 103 
American Tool Works Co..... 69 
Ames Sword Co.......... coocce 06 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Co... 2 
Apollo Iron & Steel Co........ 1 
Arcade File Works............ 118 
Arcade Malleable Iron Coe..... 38 
Arcade Mf@.CO........0e-e0ees 127 
Ashton Valve Co.............. 42 
Athol Machine Co........ eeeeedl7 
Atkins, E. C. &Co...... sweneen 101 
Atlas Bolt & Screw Co........ 39 
Atlas Mfg.Co............ cece dD 
Atwater Mfg. Co.........++...115 
Aultman Co..... Srerasovecccces 47 
Automatic Machine Co....... 65 
Avery Stamping Co,...... 98&105 
B 
Babcock & Wilcox Co......... 45 
Baeder, Adamson & Co...... -- 96 
Baird, C. R. & CO.......4..0006 29 


Baird, U. Machinery Co....... 86 


CPTINEE, < wesckecisesesas soee 6 
Baker, Jas. H. me Co. escnase Me 
Gall Bearing Co.. éae eee 51 
BePRey, TOR. vicscccescccccs - 138 
Barker & Chard Mch. Tool Co. 65 
Barnes, Wallace Co.......... oe 
Barnes, W. F. & John Co...... 68 
®artes Mfg. Co.......... ooeee 109 
Barnett, G. & H. Co....... ooee0119 
Barney & Reed Mfg. Co....... 127 
Barnum, E. T....... denequns oe. 18 
ON, Ta Tas vi vcnnntcccmrcces ~134 
Baush & Harris Mch. Tool Co. 64 
Sayley, Wm. & Sovs Co....... ce) 
NI BG vk ciccivecncssse 66 
Becker & Brainard Milling 


ok: eccceccoe WO 
Belden Machine Co...... ooceesllB 
. Bell, Edwin & Sons Co.. 
Bement, Miles & Co........... 65 


Serger Bros. Co........ cccccce cdl 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co......... 9 
Besly, C. H. & CO....cccccceeecdD 
Best, L...... sbebedeee soccee 55 
Bethlehem Fdry. & Mch. Co.. 66 
Bethlehem Steel Co....... cocee 
®evin Bros. Mfg. Co...... oo ee 182 
®ickford Drill & Tool Co...... 64 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co. ......106 
Bigelow, J.F.. covceskD 


Bignall & Keeler: Mfg. Ce. coos OL 
Billings & Spencer Co........ "184 


Bishop, Geo. H. & Co..........114 
Bissell, E. & Co........ coccccce OB 
Blackman & King............. 4 


SAR cocchan 
Blair, Reed F. & Co............ 81 
Blake, M. J. &M......cc0ccee0. 89 
Blake & Johnson............... 16 
Bliss Co., E. W....scccceccceese 97 
Bliss, R. Mfg. Co ........00....104 
Boker, Hermann & Co......... 26 
Bole, Ross & Co.. onc otak ae 
Boles, J | E., Iren ‘k Wire 
Bommer Bros.......--.......+2 
Booth, oth Fag oye eer 


Bose Was Machine Go. /190 





LIST OF ADVERTISE 





Boston Belting Co............. 52 
Boston Blower Co...... eeanene Tae 
Boston Bridge Works......... 19 
Boston Gear Works............ 59 
Boston & Lockport Block Co.138 
Baker, CG... cccccccceseccescace ° 
Box, Alfred & Co......++5+++-+ 
Bradlee & CO.....sseseseessseee 29 
Bradley Co......... cennsneaeees: OE 
Braeburn Steel Co...... saeges 29 
Brammer, H. F. Mfg. Co......122 
Braunsdorf-Mueller Co........ 97 
Bridgeport Brass Co.........+- 2 
Bridgeport Chain Co.......... 104 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze 

& Metal Co........-eeececeeee 
Bridgeport Gun a ha 

Dive coccccccccesecss écaneousess 190 
Bridgeport Mfg Co..... eascccelee 
Bridgeport Tubing Co..,..... 69 
Briggs, Marvin.........- asacsee 
Bristol CO. ......scccccccesecese 1 
Broderick & Bascom RopeCo. 7 
Brohard Co...... .cscosccecsees 1% 
Bronson Co., The..........+++ 128 
BrooklynWharf & Warehouse 88 
Brooks, M. 8. & Sons..... pasee @ 
Brown & Co., Inc....... eocccee 9 
Brown, Edward........+see0+++ 82 
Brown, E. E, & Co.......-++++ 127 


Brown Hoisting & Conveying 


MGR. CO. .ccccccsccccccccccees 51 
Brown, R. H. & Co...........+- 96 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co...... 81 
Buck BroB........+0-+006 oneness 108 
Buck, ChQS.....ccccoccaccoceess 108 
Buffalo Forge Co........... 98&150 
Buaol Malleable Co............. 85 
Builders Iron Foundry........ 56 
Bullard Mch. Tool Co......... rR 
Bundy, Frank E. Lamp Co... .129 
Burden Iron Co.........ess0005 135 
Burditt & Williams............ 120 
Burke, P. F.......c.cee eneccves 135 
Burnham, Geo. Co...... aceneee 62 
Burton, Matthew......... aneen ae 
Butterfield & Co...... esceccoes @ 

Cc 
Cabeen & CO........++++ eccccee WD 
Canall Sales Dept............-1&94 
Caldwell Mfg. Co............. 126 
California Wire Works........ 50 
Cambridge Iron & Steel Co... 20 
CeaGald, Th. O..ccscccssccovccce 44 


Capewell Horse Nail Co....... 1 


Carborundum Co.......... eves 56 
Card, 8S. W. Mfg. Co........... 60 
Carlin'’s Sons, Thomas rer 66 
Cary Mfg. Co...........+4 95& 109 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co....... 108 
Chambers Bros. Co............ 17 


Champion Blower & Forge Co 68 
Champion Iron & Steel Co.... 28 
Chandler & Farguhar.... -189 
Chantrell Tool Co............. 93 
Chapman, J. B. & Co.......... 59 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co...... 43 
Charter Gas Engine Co........ 
Chatillon, John & Sons........ 97 
Cheney, 8. & Sons.........+.... 34 
Chesley Machinery Co........ 90 
Chester Steel Casting Co...... 29 
Chicago Drop Forge Co....... 85 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.100 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 86 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 

Chicago Pneumatic: Tool Co... 
Chicago Screw Co.......... oe 18 
Chicago Time Register Co. .. .105 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.150 
Chrome Steel Works.......... 29 


Cincinnati Corrugating Co.... 8 
Cincinnati Mach. Tool Co..... 6 
Cincinnati Milling Mch.Co.... 71 
Cincinnati Railway SupplyCo. 6 
Cincinnati Shaper Co.......... 67 
Clad, V. & SOMB........++00+++-124 
Clapp, E. D. Mfg. Co........... 186 
Charly dT. BR. CO. ccocccocccecdocs 112 
Clark, John W..... evacesecccce 8 
Clark & Cowles..........+..... 18 


Clark, W. J. &Co...... cccccece 
Clay Stamping Co.... 46 
Clayton Air Compressor Wks. 46 
cl d Ball & Screw Co.... 6 


Cleveland Block Co : "113 
Cleveland City, Forge & iron 





alse 


191 
is Co. of Ps..... 
eee ‘6 





Cleveland Twist Drill Co...... 58 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.... 6 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co....... -14 
Cobb & Drew...... Sescetssceses 16 
Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. 
DW csccecccnccsccseoucabubosee 126 
Coes Wrench Co..............-116 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co... .137 
Coleman Hardware Co........ 128 
Conn. Valley Mfg Co.......... 97 


Consolidated Iron & Steel Co. 28 


POs Ba Dirccceccssuasvedeisevs 46 
Cook, H.C. & Co..... cececesens 102 
Cook, Asa 8S. & CO......c00eee- 66 
Cornell. J. B. & J. M........ 82&45 
Coshocton Rolling Mill Co.... 24 
Costilo, J. E. Mch. Wks....... 86 
Cotton, Barclay W.& Uo...... 80 
Covert MAT. OO... .ccocvececccct 189 
Covert’s Saddlery Works...... 95 


Cox, Justice, Jr. & Co., Ltd... 8 
Cramp, Wm. & Sons 8S. & E. B. 


Ms chassecccnenss$cassuuntess - 8 
tanh, We ME DOs is ccs wcsesceti 81 
Creditors’ Legal Union....... 86 
Crescent Mfg. Co.............. 20 


Crescent Phosphorized Metal 


BBorecccsecccccecccdsuvevecevas 8 
Crescent Steel Co. ........s000. 27 
Cresson, Geo. V.CO0........000 45 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve 

NPS eétansctecddsavecwueeuduees 45 
Cumberland Iron & Steel 

I Si 0nd xcentcasansce 24 
Cunliffe, RB. Mi. ccccccescoccecs 8y 
Curtis & Curtit.......cccccscccce 62 
Cushman Chuck Co............ 60 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co....... 58 


Cyclone Washing Machine Co.122 


D 
Daimler Mfg. Co..........0000 as 
Dallett, Thos. H. & Co......... 74 
Damascus Steel Co............ 28 
Dame, Stoddard & Co,......... 132 


Danielson Mch. & Tool Co..... 68 
D’ Amour & Littledale Mch. Co 69 


Danville Bessemer Co......... 27 
Darby, Edw. & Sons........... 14 
Dart, E. M. Mfg. Co............ 46 


Davis, W. P. Machine Co. . .6684 
Davis & Buxton Stamping Co.132 


Davol, John & Sons............ 2 
Dawson, A. L. & Co............ 85 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co.... 44 
Defiance Box CO........cccsees 186 
DeKalb Fence Co.............. 11 
SR csccucceceheaseieien 109 
Demorest Mfg. Co...... ooo 97 
Denman & Davis............... 26 
Detrick & Harvey Machine Co 64 
Detroit Fence Co.............. 18 
Diamond Drill & Mch. Co.,.... 2] 
Diamond Tack & Nail Wks.... 15 
Dickinson, T. L......... esceses 56 
Dienelt & Eisenhardt.......... 57 
Dillon-Griswold Wire Co..... -ll 
Dissinger, C. H. A. & Bro..... 44 
Disston, Henry & Son.......... 99 
Divine Bros. Co............ coos OA 
Dixon, Jos. Crucible Co. Pocnnee 47 
i) US 84 
Dodge Machine Screw Co..... 65 
Dodge Mfg. Co........ sovcceces 49 
Doebler Mfg. CO......s00-2.++- 60 
Donaldson & Newton.......... 24 
Drake Acetylene Apparatus 
Wii cicndvctntedonessachccasee 100 
Draper Machine Tool Co...... 79 
Dudgeon, Richard............. 5? 
Duff Patents Co..............0 37 
TRMBEY BlGC sc ccccccpecvcccoces 6 
Dunham Nut Co..... <aneestaeks 20 
Dupont Mfg.Co.............. -- 70 
Poatadt, W. Wh ccccscccocscce ooo 58 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co..... ll 
E 
Eastern Forge Co.............. 35 
Eastern Machinery Co ieepanete 52 
Eccles, Richard................138 
Eclipse Bicycle Co..... corcccecl Bl 
Eckstein, C. G........-c000- oon 
Eddy Electric Mfg. Co........ 39 


Edson Mfg. Co. 
Egan Co........ Seesnvecee 
Electric Controller & Supply 

Kone canzntase-cees coscccccee OB 
Electric Oil Stove Co.......... 8 
Ellis & eee a n---00e 1 


ssevcerceseceee sl OD 
57. 


ae wea Gs eee “be 


Erikson, Edw. E............... 87 





Mabe, De Tes cccovcccctccccccccss Mt 
Estey Wire Works Co......... 7 
Betting. BAW. J.......cccccccces 8u 
Eucker, L. A. Stamp Wks..... 119 
Eureka Co...... oc cccceveces ) 
Evans, G. F........++ asetuaenee 48 
Everson, B. M....... pesceoncees 84 
Excelsior Needle Co........++-150 
F 
Fairmount Machine Co........ 48 
Farrel Foundry & Mch. Co.29&74 
Ferracute Mach. Co........... 74 
Ferro Carbon Casting Co...... 34 
Filer & Stowell Co............. 48 
Finished Steel Co............++ 28 


Fish, H. C. Machine Works.... 63 
Fitch, W. & E. T. Co. The....149 


Flagg, Stanley G. & Co........150 
Flint & Walling............0++- 109 
Folding Paper Box Co......... 103 
Ford B&G O0.....ccrceccecaccsee 108 
Forest City Foundry & Mch. 
OBivccccceccccdccce ehdveusténed 118 
Forest City Steel & Iron Co.. 89 
Fox Machine Co..........--.-- 128 
Frankford Steel Co............ 85 
Frank-Kneeland Mach. Co.... 81 
Franklin, H. H. Mfg.Co....... 98 
Frick, H. C. Coke Co.......... 86 
Frost Wire Fence Co.......... ll 
Fuller Mfg. Cog. ......sccccseee 66 
Fulton Lron & Engine Works. 49 
G 
Galvanic Metal Paper Co..... 40 
Gardner Bros. .......cccccccece 84 
Garland Chain Co.............. 105 
Garrison, A., Foundry Co..... 31 
Garvin Machine Co..........+- 72 
Gas Stove Utensil Co ........ 1% 
General Electric Co........... 89 
Geometric Drill Co............ 62 
Gerlach, Peter & Co........... 58 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co.... 14 
GRR Pv cccoccecscccdaccecss 81 
Ga GO. Biasccccessdcevcases 86 
Gleason-Peters Air Pump Co.129 
Gleason Tool Cov.............. 150 
Globe-Wernicke Co............ 131 
GOOEEE DOs ccccdeccosicscoosses 104 
Goodell-Pratt Co............45. 112 
Gorton, Geo., Machine Co.... 58 
Goshen Mfg. Co....... peduaséde 129 
Gould & Eberhard............. 64 
Graham, John H. & Co........ 118 
Grand Crossing Tack Co...... 16 
Grand Rapids Hardware Co . .123 
Green, A. H....... eceveccceseue 106 
Griffin Mfg. Co........sceseeee- 108 
Griffiths, Geo. Co....... 0 codes 140 
Griswold Wire Co............. 6 
H 
Hagen & Reid...... sccccccccccch ee 
Haines Gauge Co....... evscce . 8 
, | err ccovccenclee 
Halk & Naumann........ cocose 8 
Hamlin, Geo. R....... coseccces F 
Hammer & Co............ eoveua 116 
Hancock Inspirator Co........ 38 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co..... 40 
Harney, H. C. & Co............ 83 


Harrington, E.Son & Co. W&77 

Harrington & asi: Perforat- 
ing Co.. ee 5 

Harrington oo Richardson. 


Harrison Safety Boller Wks. . = 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp, 
and Ins. Co.......... soovessie 41 
Hartigan, W. R..... evcccecestelt 
Hartman Mfg. Co........ coccee 12 
Harvey, Arthur C. Co......... % 
Haskell, Wm. H. Mfg. Co..... 18 
Havana Metal Wheel Co......188 
Hawkins Co..... cocvesévcckee 
Hay, Budden Mfg. Co..........117 
Hazard Mfg. Co.......cce.see0e 7 
Heald, L. S. & Son............ . 8 
Heckert Baltzley Billet Co... 28 
Heinisch’s, R. Sons.;..........108 
Heller Bros. Co. .....64+0++00+-117 
Heller, W. C. & Co.............106 
Helwig Mfg. Co..............8&19 
Henderson Bros..........+s00++ 29 
Hendey Machine Co........... 
Hendricks Bros.. 


seeee 


H J.T. Mtg. {OO -seosenses 
lentes, £6. Ge. aH 
Be Steel Castings Go... 33 
Heywood Bros & a aida. as 
Hickman, Williams & G0. 0000 M4 





Hiertz, T. & Son Creccdcocesice O 
Ain, Henry F.............00.0.. 82 
Hill, N. N. Brass Co...... obese’ 188 
Hill, Clarke & Co........... T5&82 
Hill Dryer Co................." 149 
Hilles & Jones Co........... 66 £86 
Hillman. J. H. & Co........... 85 
Hine-Watt Mfg. Co............ 130 
Hitner, H. A. Sons........ ..86&89 
Hobson, Houghton & Co...... 26 
Hoefer Mfg. Co.............5.. 63 
Hofeller, Theo. & Co.......... 9% 
Koffman, Geo. W....:......... 146 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co..... 60 
Hollands Mfg. Co.......2....2. 119 
Hopkins & Allen Arms Co... .129 


Horsburgh & Scott............ 48 
Horton Chuck Co.............. 
Hough Cash Recorder Co..... 106 
Houghton & Buxton Mfg. Co. 93 


Houston, C. B. & Co........... B 
Howard & Morse....... cocccee 9 
Howson & Howson..... eccccce 2 
Hubbell, Harvey......... ecccese 19 
Huber, 8. V. & Co.......5...... 87 
Hudson Parer Co....... ccccce LIZ 
Hull & Hoyt Co................ 122 
Humphryes Mfg. Co........... 109 
Hungerford, U. T. Brass & 
COREE OO... cdsessdeieliay - 8 
BENE, Cos BOkccccccicesaes + B 
Hurlbut Rogers Mach. Co..... 67 
ee 21, Se seeceee 89 
I 
Ideal Machine Works......... 61 
Ideal Mfg. Co............ eocceeled 
Ideal Tool Co. ....0.ccccce caseghie 
Tilinois Steel Co.....6......c0c. 89 
Tilinois Zine Co................ 8 
Imperial Bit & Snap Co........ 139 
Independent Foundry Co. .... 29 


Indianapolis Drop Forging 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co. : 46 
International Silver Co........ 1065 
International Sprinkler Co... 


Iowa Farming Tool Co........ 189 
PROMMBREB OR... ceccsccccaccens 4 
Isaac Joseph Iron Co.......... 89 
Ives, H. B. & Co......... avutiewes 1483 
J 
Jackson Flue Scraper Co...... 42 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co....... 7 
Jarecki Mfg. Co......cccccecece 62 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co........... ooeee 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co........... 7? 
Jenkins Bros,......... aseseenés.. & 


Jenkins Iron & Tool Co....... ‘140 
Jenkinson, R. C. & Co.. 
Jennings, C. E. Co..... ae 
Jennings, Russell Mfg. Co.... 
Jessop, Wm. & Sons........ 
Johnson, I. H., Jr., & Co...... 
Johnson, Iver, Arms & Cycle 
Works..... eoccceccccccccecce cl M® 
Johnson, Wm. C. & Sons Mch, 
OUR nncveveided camden ccccccce OS 
Jones, B. M. & Uo........ coccce WO 
Jones, Jesse Paper Box Co... .106 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 94 
Jones & Laughlins, Ltd........ 86 


K 
Kanneberg Roofing Co,....... 8 
Keeley, Jerome & Co..... coves 


Keen & Hagerty Mfg. Co.....120 
Kelley, B. F. & Son............ 85 
Kennedy, Julian............... 38 
Kennedy, Walter.............. 87 
Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co.......150 
Kerrick, J. H 
Keystone Drop Forge Co...... 48 
Kidd Bros. & Burgner Steel 
Wire Co..... ovcdedooapedidacat® 
po Le ene ee 
Kilborn & Bishop Co.......... 81 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Uo... 123 
Kilmer Wire Mfg. Co.......... if 
Kimball, C. J. Co.,.... R 
Kimball Bros. & Sprague...... 15 
King, J. M. & Co.........0s005-219 
Konigslow, E. & Bro.......... 98 
Kupferle, Jno. C,.......+s0000. 98 


L 


La Belle Steel Co.,....eecseee8 27 
104d, W. C..cvccccccdtdcscssacey 
Lamond, David...,.........+.. 87 
Landis TOOl Co......cccsesseces 55 
Lane Brothers Co., .......000 

Lansing Wheelbarrow ¢ 


eee eee es 


Larimer Mfg. CO......i5.000--. 
Latube Beeb once 
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Laughlin, Alex & Co.......+++. 87 
Law. Ernest & Co......0...00. B 


Lawrence Bros........... concoelee 
Lawson Mfg. Uo......... ovceus 1% 
Lea, J. Tatnall & Co........... B 


LeCount, Wm. G......ce0000+0117 
Lee-Odlum Boiler Co.......... 42 


Leffler. Chas. & Co.......+-++ -- 6 
Leng’s, Jno. 8.,80n & Co......150 
Leonard, John & Co............ 89 
Leonhardt & Co...........-.0+- 185 
Leschen, A. & Sons Rope Co.. 7 
Levis, Henry & Co...........+- 80 
Lewisohn Bros...........s0+0+ 8 
Lewis Tool Co........c-ee0e000-119 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co..... ..1590 
Lilienberg, W......0ccccsscceee 81 
Link-Belt Engineering Co..... 50 
Littleford Bros. ................ 9 
Livermore, Homer F....... BARS 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co..... 26 


Lodge & Shipley Mch. Tool 


Co. eee eee ee eee ee ereeeeeer -70&82 
Logan Iron & Steel Co........ 89 
Logan & Strobridge Iron Co. .102 
Long & Allstatter Co.......... 69 
Lorain Foundry Co..... ovocses OD 
Lorain Steel Co.........+00+- -. B 
Louden Mchy. Co.......... +e 1O 
Loutsville Fdry. & Mch. Co... 46 
Lucas & Gliem............++. -- % 
Ludiow-Saylor Wire Co....... 8 
Lafkin Rule Co........... cool 
Lukens Iron & Steel Co........ 2% 
Lunkenheimer Co............ - 4 
TPO, Woe cocccccccccocvccsvevccslie 

M 
PI, Bo Dv cnccencsoneseesnss 82 
McCabe Hanger Mfg. Co. .20&127 
McCaffrey File Co.......... | 
McClure, G. W., Son & Co..... 87 
McCoy, Jos. F. Co........ cocese OL 
McDowell, Stocker & Co...... 83 
McFarland, Wm......... eecees 6 
McGowan, J. H. & Co......... 46 
Mclinnes, C. E........ ree | 
McKay, Jas. & CO.......00+0.. 8 
MoKenna, A. & T.....cccccsses Of 
McKinney Mfg. Co............ 123 
McLain, J. H. Co......... esccee SC 
McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co...... 42 
Machinists’ Supply Co......... 88 
Magnolia Metal Co..... seenens 1 
Main Belting Co...........0..+. 47 
Bete BIDE. CO....ccccecccsccces 122 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore... 84 
Manville Machine Co., E. J.... 81 
Markle Lead Works...... cooee WB 
Marlin Fire Arms Co...,...... 130 


Marshall & Huschart Machy. 
DRiccccocenceccvesccse encecce -. 8 
Mason & Parker............... 102 
Mason Regulator Co........... 48 
Massey Viee Co................ 116 


Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc 


Tiiwtsabdarasneneeenaneccesas 2 
Maule, Francis I......... ppenes 98 
Maurer, H. & Son....., wevecece 34 
May & Spalding................ 89 
Mayhew, H. H. Co.............116 
Merchant & Co.......ccccscooss 8 
Merrell Mfg. Co.......... covcee OF 
Es: sdesusesatnsdecces. 
Merriman, A. H....... ercvecees 69 


Mersick C. 8. & Co..., 
Mesta Machine Co............. 80 
Metallic Basket Co............118 
Meyers, F. J. Mfg. Co..........112 
Mianus Electric Co..... eseseee 125 


seevecees 67 


Michigan Wire Cloth Co...... 15 
Middleton & Co........ soecereeel06 
Bete, ANG. scvevobeccocseccocce @ 
Milbradt, G. A. & Co...........106 
8 SS eee cvvcccve 27 
Millar, C. & Son Co............ 150 
Miller, Edward & Co..........188 
BESS, Thy dD séodeescvcvcoces eves 16 
Miller & Van Winkle..........150 
Miller Bros, & Co.............. 87 
Millers FalleCo........ «+. 968150 
Millett Core Oven Co.......... 185 
Milne, A. & Co...... ccceser OB 
Milton Mfg. Co....... soccsccces 12 
Milwaukee Tack Co..... eeceee 16 
Miner & Peck Mfg. Co........ 66 
BEGr, Did scccccscccscoccesccncs > 
MOOD Bs Dib nc ives cctevsdeccs 

Monongahela Iron & Steel Co. = 
Mooney, W. M. & Co........... 185 
Moore, C. P......... ereerecees 106 
Moore, Franklin Uo.,.......... 16 
Morgan Construction Co...... lu 
ae OOissicceccocses 5 
a ae 106 
pore, ie ~~ waaytuateg hones 85 
More Te Twist Drill & ish. ‘to’ 
ee basis 

gee Bridge & Roof 





Mossberg, Frank Co...........184 
Mossberg & Granville Manu- 


Murdock Parlor Grate Co..... 68 
Myers, F, E, & Bro.........+...109 


crscccccecess 4 


National Cutlery Co..........-102 
National Elastic Nut Co...... 20 
National Horse Nail Co.......185 
National Injector Co.......... 42 
National Iron & Wire Co.....140 


National Machinery Co....... 57 
National Pipe Bending Co.... 40 
National Saw Co..........++-+. 8 


National Sewing Machine Co.107 
National Specialty Mfg. Co. ..128 
National Steel Co...........+.. 24 
National Steel Co.......0.++++. 
National Tube Co.........-.... 21 
National Wire Co,...... se0++- 15 
Naugatuck Mfg. Co.........+- 89 
Nazel & Bassett 
Ness, Geo. M.. JP........0++ «+ 19 
New Britain Hdw. Mfg. Co... 20 
New Castle Shovel Co.........140 
New Doty Mfg. Co............ 
New England Specialty Co....100 
New England Steel Casting 
BD» cvecesinenspdrisbecnban coon OD 
New Haven Mfg. Co........... 8 
New Haven Wire Mfg. Co.... 5 
N. J. Iron & Metal Co......... 89 


N. J. Wire Cloth Co........... 14 
Newkirk, J. B. & Co.......... 23 
Newport News Shipbuilding 

& Dry Dock Co ............. 43 
New Process Twist Drill Co.. 59 
N. Y. Air Compressor Co..... 46 
N. Y. Blower Co.........++ — 
N. Y. Machinery Depot....... 82 
N. Y. Wire Cloth Co........... 15 
8 A (38 
Niagara Machine & Tool 

WEED .ccccescescce ecscceccee OB 
Nicholson File Co.............117 
Nicol & Co...... oinene coveccesMD 
Nicoll, B. & Co...... susegpesns\itt 
Niles Tool Works Co.......270&S838 
Nilson, A. H. Mch. Co......... 7 
North American MetallineCo 8 
North Bros. Mfg. Co.......... 96 


Northampton Emery Wheel 


Northern Engineering Works 





42&51 
Northern Refrigerator Co... .122 
Norton Emery Wheel Co...... Hd 
Norwalk Iron Works Co...... 46 
Norwalk Lock Co..............125 
Norwood Bicycle Co........... 7 
Novelty Mfg. Co.......... occcclel 
Novelty Mfg. Co...... ee 
Nut & Washer Mfg. Co........ 17 
Nuttall, R. D. Co........e00... 28 
Oo 
Oatman Bros.. ........esese02+-100 
Obermayer, 8. Co...... enseeses 83 
Oefinger, J. L........ onsusbes dl 123 
Ogden & Wallace.............. a 
Old Meadow Rolling Mill Co. 24 
Oneida Community............ 104 
Commaty, Th. Bvsisicscesestvssss 8 
Osborn Mfg. CO........0.ec000 100 
Ossawan Mills Co..............149 
Oster Mfg. Co......... Ovecesees 53 
Ostrander Fire Brick Co...... 34 
Ostrander, W. R. & Co........ 106 
Otis Steel Co...... coccce SD 
P 
Ee ore 130 
Palmer Hardware Mfg. Co. 128 
Palmers & De Mooy Fdry. Co. $2 
Paradox Machinery Co........ 86 
Parker, Chas. Co....... Peerrrrs | | 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co....... 28 
Patch, F. R. Mfg. Co........ -- 8 
Patterson, F. L.............00 - 86 
Pawling & Harnischfeger..... 51 
Paxson, J. W. Co........... owe Ml 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co......120 
Pedrick & Ayer Co............ 4i 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co...... 52 
Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Co......140 
Penn. Metal Ceiling & Roof- 
a eee - 8 
Pennsylvania Machinery Co.. 8 
Perkins, B. F. & Son........... 68 
Perkins, Henry..... sesececesce 18 
Perry, Wm. H. CO... .ccccccoss OD 
Peters Cartridge Co...........138 
ix Tube Co.. 26 
ia. Lawn Mower Co AST 
Machine Screw Works, 18 
a pe FCO, cn none B 
bile. Rol & Machine Ce.-2ss 
pe Sons, Peter erence 


Phillips, E. & Sons............. 46 
Phenix Jron Co.. ee) 
Phosphor BronzeSmeltingCo. 3 
Pierson & Co...... asxeoesboon -- 2 
Pike Mfg. Co. .......cecescoreeeklB 
Pilling & Crane...........++ ae 
Pitkin, A. B. Machinery Co. . 84 
Pittsburgh Mfg. Co....... a 
Pittsburgh Reduction Co..... 4 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., 16 
Pittsburgh Shear, Knife & 


Pittsburg Steel Shafting Co... 23 
Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co... .140 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co..... 2 
Plymouth Mills........... 
Pollock, W. B. Co........ oo « @ 
Poole, Robt. & Son Co......... & 
Port Chester Bolt & Nut Co.. 18 
Pete Mis Risks senssccasene eocee 19 
Portiand Ladder Co...........106 
Potter & Johnston Co......... 71 


Potts, Horace T. & Co......... 80 
Poulterer & CO........+seese0+ 82 
Pratt Chuck Co..........++ eves 61 
Pratt & Whitney Co........... 72 
Prentice Bros. Co....... cccccce OO 
Prentiss, Geo. W. & Co........ 15 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Co.... 84 
Prentiss Vise Co............... 119 
Presbrey Fire Brick Co....... 84 
Pridmore, Henry E............ 38 
ee 
Pullman, J. Wesley........ oone 
Pullman Sash Balance Co.....125 
Putnam NailCo............ 020136 
Q 
TL rem | 
ae ee Sea 
R 

Rand Drill Co.......... cccccces 
Randolphb-Clowes Co...... oon ® 
Rawson Electric Co....... oo. 18Y 
Reade & Bowiler............... - 8% 
Reading Crane & Hoist Works 51 
Reading Hardware Co.. 7 
Reading Screw Co......... cooe 6 
Red Jacket Mfg. Co... saat 
NE, Maca ns cecckenesecnn 

Reeves, Paul S........ ernie 
Reimers, J. N. & Co...........140 
Remington Arms Co........... 129 


Republic Iron & Steel Co....1&149 
R. I. Perkins Horse Shoe Co. .135 
Rhode Island Tool Co.......... 17 
Richard, F. J. Mch. Co. Ltd... 62 
Ridgway, Craig & Son Co..... 49 
Ripley & Bartlett.............. 16 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co.......... 19 
Riverside Foundry Co..... 81 
Roberts, A. & P. & Co....... 
Rockford Bolt Works... 
Rockwell Engineering Co... 
Rogers, M. H.. 
Rogers, Jno. M. Boat, Gauge 
& Drill Wks.. . 
Rome Mfg. Co.......sscc000 o+00138 
ROSE BPOR. GOe0. cccnpccvecesces 1233 
Koss, Josiah 
Rossiter, McGovern & Co..... 83 
Rowland, William & Harvey..150 
Rudolphi & Krummel.......... 67 
I, Big So tn nwsescavse eosccee 8 
Ryan, J. J. & Co, 


s 


Sabin Machine Co...... occcece 8 
Safety Emery Wheel Co.. 
Saginaw Mfg. Uo............... 
St. Joseph Pump & Mfg. Co.. ‘a 
St.Louis 0 aie 93 
St. Louis Shovel Co. - 189 
Samson Cordage W orks... ecco I 
Samuel, Frank............0000. 25 
Samuel, M. & Sons...... cccccce OD 
Saunders’ Sons. D..........e00. 52 
Sawyer Tool Co. 
Scaife, Wm. B. & Sons........ 20 
Scheeler’s Sons...... seeveces «- 18 
Schneider & Trenkamp Co... .123 
Schrayers, M.Sons & Co.......108 
Schwerdtle & Siebert..........115 
Scott, Chas. Spring Co......... 3 
Scott, Geo. M........ escescccce 68 
Scottdale Iron & Steel Co..... 3 
Scovill Mfg. Co.... cocoon 8 
Scranton Corundum & Emery 
WEE GB... cccccccccccccccccce OE 


seer 


Scranton Forging Co..........185 
Scranton & Co., The........... 66 
Seaman, Sleeth Co............. Sl 














Sheiton Co... ...00...cccsevdess 16 
Shepard, Sidney & Co.........:124 
Shiffier Bridge Co...........++. 20 
Shimer, H. M. & Co......0..-. 4 
Shonberg, I........ sovesusecces '@ 
Shultz Belting Co...........+0. 1 
Shaster, F B. Co........c..e00- 64 
Sibley & Ware. 
Sidney Steel Scraper Co.......139 
Sigourney Tool Uo............. 68 
Silk, Anderson Co..........++.. 69 
Silver Lake Co......2..++e0+++.128 
Silver Mfg. CO.....ccescecceeees 64 
Simonds Mfg.Co........scee-0. 
Singer, Nimick & Co.......... 27 
Skinner Chuck Co............. 61 
Slate, Dwight Mch. Co......... 68 
Slocomb, J.T. & Co...........115 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co........182 
SN: BGI pccnaceconceccecens ae 
Smooth On Mfg. Co..........+. 
Smythe, 8. R. Co., Inc......... 87 
Snell Mfg. CO....cccceccecceeee B 
Snow, L. T....... egappecoocesouee 
Snyder, W. P. & Co............ 2% 
Sommer’s Son, John........... 150 
Southwark Fdry. & Mch. Co.. 48 
: a) 
Spencer's, I. 8. fons....... awe so. 84 
Spencer Automatic Mch, Screw 
Spofford, W.8. & Son......... 
Springfield Drop Forging Co. .132 
Springfield Mch. Screw Co....115 
Springfield Mfg. Co..... 
Standard Co..... ebenekpusipseee 122 
Standard Drop Forging Co.... 8 
Standard Fdry. & Mch. Co.... 34 
Standard Pneumatic Tool Co.. 79 


Standard Scale & Supply Co.. ~ 
Standard Tool Co.............. 

Stanley Rule & Level Co...... be 
Stanley Works................. 127 
Star Corundum Wheel Co. soon 
Star Heel Plate Co............. “128 
Star Mfg. CO........eccceeee++-118 
Starr Bros. Bell Co............ 182 
Starrett, L. 8. Co...............115 
Staten Island Clay Co......... 34 
Statler-Bischoff Co............ 23 
Steel & Iron Metal Coating Co 18 
Steel Rail Supply Co.......... 8&9 


Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Co 55 
Stevens, J. Arms & Tool Co. .134 
Steward & Komaine Mfg. Co., 


DD. ccucecsevevecnesthudeason 18 
Stewart Electrical Co.......... 44 
Stewart Iron Works........... 18 
Stewart Wire Co........es.000. 7 
Stocking, E. B............000- cout 
Stokes Bros. Mfg. Co.......... 118 
Showman Mle. OS. .. <ovseds cnccnes 140 
Stover Mfg. Co....... mosereveré 12% 
Stow Flexible Shaft Co....... 51 
Stow Mfg. Co........ parbenewss 58 
Stowell Mfg. & Fdry. Co...... 135 
Strieby & Foote Co............129 
Stroud, E. H. & Co.......... --- 30 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co..... 24 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co........... 80 
Superior Charcoal Iron Co.... 29 
Supplee Hardware Co....... 102 
Swedish Razor Co........... 102 
Sweetzer, W.A...... cocecccces 16 
Swindell, W. & Bros........... 37 
Syracuse Chilled Plow Co.....189 

4 


Tabor Mfg. CO.....ccccccceesss 48 
Taintor Mfg. CO........0++0+++-118 
Talcott, W.0O.. ~@7 
Tanite Co........... desbeepanwe 1”) 
Taunton Locomotive Mfg. Co. 88 
Taylor & Boggis Fdry. Co.... 88 
Thomas & Lowe Machinery Co 85 
Thompson, Hugh L...... coccee 8S 
Thomson, W.H. & Co......... B 
Thomson Bros. & Co...........104 
Tidewater Steel Co............ 92 
Tiebout, W. & J........0000+-.106 
Titchener, E. H. & Co.......... 16 
Titusville Forge Co............ 89 
Tod, Wm. & Co..... ccccccccces 4B 
Toler, Jno. Sons & Co.........126 
Toomey, Frank..... ¥occvcveces OB 

Totten & Hogg Iron & Steel 
Fdy.Co.. - 8 
Tower & Lyon................,,120 
Townsend, C.C. & E. P....... 17 
Transue & Williams Co.......185 
Trethewey, Sam’! & Co.. Ltd.. 27 
Trimont Mfg. Co. 
Tuck VOR. 6s. <bbdce oxsconallD 
7 -ll 


Tyler, WB: COncesenceresces BA 


Tyler, 
U 
Union Hotter Tubs Cleaner Go.148 


SiS. Cocoa bg 


scescesecceeeell® 








Union Steel Casting Co... 


- & 

U.8/Ossthve9 Pipe & Foundry 
DOR... cseche satvesoeaconageesess. D 
U. 8. Clothes Pin Co.. 19 


U.S. Electro Galvanizing Co. 4 
U.S. Steel Lock Co...........,. 1% 
U.8. Wire Mat Co....... Spaces 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 


Vv 
Valentine, M. D. & Bro........ 24 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co..... 116 


Van Wagoner & Williams 
Hardware Co....,...........150 
Variety Machine Co........... 50 
Veeder Mfg. Co......0..c000.. 129 
Vitrified Emery Wheel Co.... 55 
Vulcan Iron Works............ 43 
WwW 
Wallace, Wm. H. & Co........ 9 
Wardlow, 8. & C.. Se 
Ward, Edgar T. & Sons... shanen 8 
Warner, Charles Co........... 148 
Warner Elevator Mfg. Co..... 86 
Warren, J. D. Mfg. Co........ 112 
Warren City Boiler Works.... 42 
Washburne Shops............. 58 


Washington Coal & Coke Co. 36 

Waterbury Brass Co.......... 2 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Co..... aneen ++. 18 


Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine 

Ecuapnnensapescepiessesesece AMD 
Webster, Warren & Co........ 
Welch, T. F. Mfg.Co.......... 
Wellman Seaver Engineering 
oc 
Wells Bros. & Co.,............ 
West Side Foundry Co........ 36 
Wetherti!l, Robt. & Co.........149 
Wheeler, Mifflin & Co......... 36 
Wheeling Hinge Co............ 92 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co...... 25 
Whitcomb Mfg. Co............ 65 
White, L. & I. J. Co............108 
+2129 
White Mt. Freezer Co.........112 
Whitehurst, R. W. & Co...... 140 
Whiting Mfg. CO.......0+0....108 
Whitney Mfg. Co......... eevee 68 
Whiton, D. E. Mch. Co........ 
Wickwire Bros................ 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd...... 114 
Wilbraham-Baker Blower Co. 71 


CO... .scccececcseccccccccccees 


Wilcox Mfg. Co....... eccesece 126 
Wikder, B. BOO. Soccccccvccecs: 109 
Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co. .62&150 
Wilke Mfg. Co... ....sceceee--11b 
Williams, A.C..... ccvccccccccclee 
Williams, J. H. & Co.......... 62 
Williams, White & Co..... -.. & 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co.. 2 
Willison Aluminum Co........ 23 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co. .1&131 
Wilson, E. H. & Co...... ee 30 
Wilson, H. P. & 8. F.......... 4 
Wilson & Smith.............0.. OW 
Wilson, W.A...... weds eccocecee WD 
Windsor Machine Co.......... 67 
p> sept Sam’l Skate Mfg. 
ewe eieoweneeess eccccoqcces sD 
wane GOOks CO... .ccccccvcceceee B 
Wister, Francis................ B 
Wister, L. & R. & Co....... A&B 
Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co.136 
Wolff, R. H. & Co., Ltd...... wo 6 
Wood, Alan & Co...........00+ 2 
Wood, R. D. & Co...........06. 19 
Wood, W. Dewees Co.......... P14 
Wood, Wm. T. & Co........... 102 
Woodman, R. Mfg. & Sup. Co.131 
Woodraff, 0. D..........0000- 120 
Woodruff, Walter W. & Sons..136 
Woods, T. B. Sons............+- 47 
Woodward & Rogers........... 67 


Woolley Fdry. & Mch. Wks... 44 
Worcester Mch. Screw Co.... 18 
Wright & Colton Wire Cloth 


Co oes 
Wrightsville Hdw. Co.:: ABS 
Wurster, F. W. & Co.......... 15> 
Wyman & Gordon.............116 

Y 
DL BF Oats denseoe eeceece 
oung, W. C. 1 OBseseceece 
Youngstown Fdy. & Mch. Co.. 30 
Yo town Iron 8 
ooing Pe eeeeeeeeeeeeseeee . 
z 


Zacharias & Co.. 4 
Zucker & Levett & Loeb Go.. 
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THE IRON AGE 








~~ CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVE 


rtisement Writer 
Asiiiies rane Phila. Pa 


Agricultural I waplom 

T vou Ft Madison, Ta. 
“fowa Farming Toot ‘00 co mp. te 
son Mich. 


m 
Air Com Rixontnery Co., Pitts Pa, 
Clay ton Air Now one. Works, 26 Cort- 
landt ots ecant vill Co., 26 Cort- 
xanat st St., N. a 


aT seanoe Co., 120 Liberty 


St., 
Norwalic 1 Iron Works, 8, area, } a 
Pedrick & Ayer Co., elphi: 


Rand Drill Co., 100 Broadway, py oe 
a ate Pane Co., Houston 
and ja ee hi 
Air Moving eer yuiton St. N. Ye 
Coatin 
Alloy fron Metal Coating Co., West 
a apt Il. 
Alloy 
slackwell, Geo. G., Sons & Co, Ltd., 
Liverpool Englan land, 
_Aluminu 


Janney, “Steinmetz & Co., Phila., Pa. 





pcsares ._.—- ot Pittsburgh. 
num, Brass an ronze 
A John W., Albany, N 


N.Y. 
Alaminam A mean Sheet steel 


nd iro 
steel & lron, Metal Coating Co., West 
Chicago, 
Am 


munition 
Peters vartridge a Cincinnati, O. 


Annealing 
Warren rats Bones Wks., Warren, O. 
i i Babbitt 


Anti-Friction sMetals—see 


i-R 
Alun er che Chemical Co., Phils., Pa. 


House Wrecking Co., Chicago. 
udden Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hay-Bu ° 
tl and Vise (« ‘ombination) 
Anv : 


“Meh, Iron & Works, Detrott, 


Apple Fare Co., "Antrim, N.H. 
Hudson Parer Co., Leominster, Mass. 
Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa. 


ARiierican 4 Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
Are Lam Tectric Co., Schenectady,N Y. 
A biaeell Eo. N.Y. 
Ape Belggeport «i Gun_ Im yg proment Co., 818- 
Ford Rit Co. olvoKe e, Mass. 
Jennings, Russell M g. Co., Deep River 


Conn 
Jennings, C. E. Co., 101 Reade St., N. Y. 
Ma hem tgl H. H. Co., Shelburne’ Falls, 


Pugh, Joe. T » Phila. 
Snell Mfg. Co. Fiskdale, Mass. 
Automatic Machine 
Automatic, Meh. Se gener Cone. 
Manville, E Mch. Co. montis 
Nilson, A. H. Jineh. Co., Bridg: 
Raaneee Automatic Mch. “a 4 
tony 
Awning H 
Garla: Chin Co. “es “Rankin, Pa. 
Avains 1 
—_ g iooks Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


xles 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 
Babbitt Metal 

Hiertz, T. & Son, St. Louis, M 

Magnol ia Metal Co., 266-267 West Street, 


Ma thie Lead Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadel hia, Pa. 
saeres, Fae 5. "Ph hilad seg a. 
Shimer, H. M, & ila., Ba. 
Shonherg, L., 172 Rian St., N. Y. 


Bale Ties 
Griswold "Wire ag Braddock, Pa. 


Kilmer Wire Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Whoo, HoP. &H. F. 517-579 enth Ave., 
Ball Bearing 


artes. Machine Screw Co., Boston,Mass 
a 
Naugatuck Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


alls 
Cle = sland Ball & Screw Co., Cleveland, 


Bank and Office Railin 


se Wire Works Co., (Fulton St., 


Barb Wire “fe ne 
~~ Griswold Wire Co, Sterling, Il. 


r Iren 
Alle ntown Rolling Mill, Allentown, Pa. 
American Iron & Steel Mfg Co., Le- 
banon, Pa. 
American Steel Hoop Co., Pittsburgh, 


ave & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Burden Iron ’Co., Troy, N 
Cham im ion Iron & Steal c Co., Muske2on, 


Cn solidated Iron & Steel Co., Bristol, 
Li ae chart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 


Ls ean Iron & Steel Co., Burnhan, Pa. 
wp pomeapet Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
National § eel Co dgeport, O. 
Re pubite iron @ Tron & Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Metallie’ Basket Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
coring 
eat "Heuring Co., Boston, Mass. 
ow 
Scott, Geo. M., Chicago, Il. 
Bells ‘and (Gongs ors 


Pevin Bros. Mfg. , East Hampton. 
Gi ee John 2 Co. ie Chambers 
Gill, N. N. 


‘Brass Ca,, E. Hampton, Ct. 
Riiller, Edward & Co. Seok. % 


Belt H 











Mossberg, Frank Co. a ittenoro, Mass, 


Starr Bros. ae Co., 


lt Dress 
zon, = Cractble Co., Jersey City, 


thampton Ct. 


ooks 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Clay S$ wo Co., Cleveland, O. 
Tal upon O. Providence. R. I. 


Belt 8 
Hun 


= a. 4 U. T. Brass & Copper Co., 


orth St., N. ¥. 


Belting 

‘Alexander Bros., 412 N. 3d, Phila., Pa. 
Ames Guces Co. og ee, Mass. 
Boston Beltin: Co., wy Mass. 
Jeffre tg. 
ink. elt 


olumbus 
gineering (2. Phila., Pa. 
1ists’ Supply Co. , Rochester, N. pA 
ain Beltin Con Philadel hia, Pa. 
Peers Rat ber Mfg. Co., 16 warren St. 


w Yor 
Shultz Belting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bevdis Rolls 
Hilles & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del. 
New Doty Mfg. Co., Janesv og Y ‘Wis. 
Niles Tool Works, Hamilton 


Bicyc 
heres, Bicycle Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
pinned Iver, Arms & Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Remington Arms C0., Ilion, N. Y. 


Bicycle Bells—See Bells and Gongs. 


Bicvele Chains 
Bridgeport Chain Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Bicycie Lamps 

dgeport orem Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Co., ‘Chica ‘0, {1 

& Co. ., Meriden, Conn. 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 29 Murray 
St., New Yor k. 


Bicycle Machinery 

, E. W. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Draper Mch. Tool Co., orcester, Mass. 

Garvin Mach. Co., Spring and Varick 
Sts., New York. 

& Whitney Co., Hartford. Conn. 
Rudolphi & Semes Chicago, Ill. 
Bicycle Par 
—s & — Stamping Co., Worces- 


Tr, Mass. 
Houghton & Buxton Mfg. Co., Worces- 
nee ‘Britain Hdw. Mfg. Co., New Brit- 














Hine Watt Mf, te 
Miller, yt 





Pitaburait h Screw & Bolt Co, Pitts- 
springtc eld i | ‘Machine Screw Co., Spring- 
e 


q Standard ‘Tool Co., Cleveland, O. 
Bicycle Pumps. 
Gleason-Peters Air ‘Pump Co., Houston 
and Mercer Sts, ‘. Y. 
Rome Mfg.Co, ime, N.Y. 
Bicycle Spoke 
Excelsior Reedle Co., Torrington, Ct. 
Bicycle Sundries 
Bevin #ros. Mfg. Co., E. Hampton,Mass. 
toe rt Gun Implement Co., 313-315 
TO: 
zoe Bievel cle Co., Fintre, ws. 
araee Co. Hampton, Ct. 
u U. T., U3. & Copper Co., 


oe 
Miller, Edward & Co.. Meriden, Conn. 
Smith’& Egge Mfg. Ca., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., es Conn. 
Bicycle Wrench 
Senge. Drop Forging Co., Spring- 


Star Mfg. - Carpentersville, Ill. 
Bird Cag 
fenéry= Andrew B. Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


Bits 
Conn. ts Mfg. Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 


Rit B 

Mason & Parker, Winchendon, Mass. 
Biack Plate 

American Tin Plate Co., Chicago, Ill, 


Blast Forges 
Miner & Pack. Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct 


Blocks, Tackle 

Boston & Lockport Block Co., Boston, 
Cleveland Block Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Fulton Iron & Eng. Wks. , Detroit, Mich. 
Lane wros. Co., Poughkeepsie, | fe 

gies eee Hardware Co., Torrington, Ct. 
Kinatiown Blower Co., Detroit, Micb. 
Bayley, Wm. & Sons *Co., Milwaukee, 


Boston Blower Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., ; Buffalo, N N. ¥. 
Gam 7 Blower & Forge Co., Lancas- 


comely J J.B.&J. M., 26th St. and 1ith 
‘New York City. 
wy “lower Co.» ny 
Sturtevant, B ‘oston, Mass. 
Wilbraham Poker BlowerCo., Phila.,Pa. 
Boat Hardware 


Hungerford, U. T. Brass & Copper Co, 
Be tai Worth St o Me Xe we 
Saimier Mfg. 


Co., Long Island ae: > 
Beller Makers’ Machine 
+ as — Worcester, Mase. 
er Plates 
ie Iron & Steel Co., Coatesville, 


Pa. 
enaicel 2, Hisstings Co., Wilmington,Del. 
er Tua 
Hungert pe rd, 0. T. Brass & Copper Co. 


National rrabe Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


r Tube Cleaners 
Beller Koller Tube. Cleaner Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as 


Boilers. Steam 
Baneock « Wileox Co. 2,90 Cor Cortlandt St. 
Cahall Sales De urgb 
Harrison Safety Boller Wks., Phita. Pa. 
Follock, Ee moe Youngstown, 0. 
Watson le zabe 
Wetherill, Robt. & Co., Chester, Pa. 


Belt S Gutters | 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Helwig. Mtge Co. Co., _ oat 
Porter, H . Mass. 


Bolt and moe i ancien 

Acme Machinery Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland d, Ohio. 
Detrick Harvey Mch. Co., Baltimore, 


Md. 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Bolts 
American Tron & Steel Mfg. Co., Le 


banon, Pa. 
Blake z ‘Johnson, Waterbury, Conn. 
Dunham Nut Co., Unionville, Conn. 
Franklin-Moore Co. Winsted, Conn. 
Haskell, Wm. H. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 


Ladd, W C., Pristol, Conn. 
Notional fiaeuie Nut Co., Milwaukee, 


he Screw & Bolt Co., Pitts- 


rgh, Pa. 

Port. & hester Bolt & Nut Co., Port 
Chester, » # 

Rhode Island Tool Co., Providence, R.L 

Rockford Bolt Works, Rockford, Ill. 

Shelton Co., Birmingham, Conn. 


Books : 
Williams, Devi Company, 282-238 Wil- 
liam street N.Y 

Bering Machines, Pneumatic 

a «ae Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Sypaaed Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


oie Fixtu 
Cary Mfg. Con * 9-21 nag St,, N. Y. 
Box Hasps and H 
Cary Mfg. Co., 19-21 Hooreret St., N. Y. 
Box Straps and Corn 
Cary Mfg. Uo., 19-21 Roosevelt St., N, Y¥. 
Bexes Hdw. Shelf, 
Green, A H. & Co., 22 bart Place, N.Y. 
Jones’ Jone, Paper Box hila,, Pa. 
Moore, C. P., thnk oy Va. 
Brackets, Shelf 
Atlas Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
Brass gud | Comper 
Ans0) & Copper Co., 99 John 


St., ~ segs 

Bridgeport Brose Co, Prise port, ¢ Ct. 

Davol, John & Eons John N N, 

Hungerford, U ns Loos & n N.Y. Co., 
121 Worth MEIN Pp 

rs, apr "Mfg. Co., 29 Murray 


Randolph-Clowes Co., Waterbury, Conn, 
Rutter, A. T., 256 Broadway, 
Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Shimer, H. M. & Co., Phila. a. 
Waterbury Brass Co., = — St.,N 


Brass apd nacre er 


Conn. 
eke 


Hungerford Brass Copper Co., 
121 Worth ‘et. 
Brass and Comper, 
Bungertore Brass & copper Co., 


Brass Butt sedate 
Hungerford, U. T., ‘Brass & Copper Co., 
121 Worth St 


N: 
Tiebout, W. ei. 118 Chambers. 


Brass Butts 
7 erford, U. at Brace & Copper Co., 
orth St. 
eile Founder 
Clark, John W., Albany, x. T. 
Cramp, W ae & Sons 8. & E. B. Co., Phila- 
elphi 
Independent Foundry Co., Port Chester, 


Reeves, Paul S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryan, i ie & Co., Chicago, Ili. 


Brass Goods 
Hungerford, U. T., Brass & Copper Co., 
121 Worth St. 3 "Y. 


Brass and tron Jack Chains 


Hungerford , Brass & Copper Co. 
ia Wort st 8t., N. ¥. ’ 4 
Brazer 
White Mfg. oo. ee ti. 
Bridge Bui 


Berlin Iron last ge Co. Berlin, Conn. 
Boston Bridge Works, “Heated Mass. 
llinois Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Scaife, Wm. B. & Sons, ittsbu ~ 
Shiffier Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 


Broilers 
Cee Stove Utensil Co., 78 Murray St., 





Bronze, Mangane 
Cramp, Wm. Bons S. oe E. B. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Bronze (Tobin 
=a uune ye Copper Co., 99 John 


Brooms and Bru 
Osborn Mfg. Co., ae oO. 
ufing Wheels 
Bofens Bros. Co., vhemons N.Y. 
Builders’ Hardw 
Norwalk Lock Co., So, ‘Norwalk, Conn, 
Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Ee Sy Be Boggis Fdy. Co., Cleveland, O 
U. 8. Steel Lock Co., Clinton, lows. 


Bullda 
sma. a & Co., Moline, fil. 


Bophiston 2 & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Burners Acetylene Gas, 
Drake Acetylene Apparatus Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 
tchers’ Sa 
Bete e ST. Pratt vo, Greenfield, Mass. 
tchers’ Tools 
Puliattion, John & Sons, 85-89 Cliff 8t., 


Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Butts and Hinges—see Hinges. 
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Buyers’ System 
Folding Paper Box Co. So. Bend, Ind. 
Calivers and Dividers 


Starrett, L. S. Co., Athol, Mass. 
J. Stevens Arms ’& Tool’ Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


Car Axles 
Roberts, A. & P. Co., Phila. 
Car Springs 
Scott, Chas. Spring Co., Phila., Pa 
Carbide of Silicon 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y¥, 
Carborundum Grains 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
Carborundum Wheels 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
Card Indexes 
Globe Wernicke Co., Cincinnatt, O. 

a 
Carriage ae toe Cleveland, O. 
met ute. . Co., Pitts 
Eccles, Richard Po Kanara, B. 
Scranton Forging Co., Scranton, Pa. 





Cars. 
Atlas Bolt A. Screw Co., Cl \ 
on dat » Cleveland, O. 


Hun erfora, 0 UE Brass & Copper Co, 
or 
Peters Cartridge ¢ Co. , Cincinnati, a, 


Carving Tools 

Buck, Chas., Millbury, Mass, 

Case Hardening Material 
Aperican Carburizing Co., Jersey City, 


Cash Recorders 
Hough Cash Recorder Co., Indian Orn 


chard, Mass. 
Whiting Mfg. Co., Northboro, Mass 
Castings, Atlas Metal 
Ferro-Carbon Castings Co., Phila., Pa. 
Castings, Brass, Bronze and 
Copper 
Bridge rt Desustnes A Breas 
om 0. Bria 5B. & Coy Sf rin chet te 
Crema. Wm. & BEE moe a 
ade PE - ea 
= ; Chicago, Il, 
tt ‘hae ‘Fountee Co. Tt , Troy, N. ¥. 
Castings. Finished 
Franklin, H. H. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Castings, Iron 


Albany poenery Co , Albany, N. Y. 
Barney eset MEF C%y, nostom,, Mase. 
a a c he '. 
Boar’ The d Co., Y on 
oot e Lloyd Co., Youngstown 
Bavley, Wm. & Sons Co., Milwaukee, 


Cheney, & a a Manlius, N. Cat 


Clark, John W., Alb ny, As 
Coleman EB ardware ( Co., ago, Iii. 
seh St t and lith 


Crane, Wm. M. ty. 1181 Broadway, W.¥. 
Diamond Drill & Meh. C Co., Bi ro, 


Estes, G. L., Rochester, N. Y. 





S 





Farrel dry & Mch. Co., Ansonia, Ct. 
Forest Citv Foundry & Mfg. Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. 
Harney, H. ©. 4 Co. Brook! N.Y. 
Livermore, H oston, Mars. 
Lorain Fowedry < 00. ,L rain, Ohio. 
McLain J. 8.6 tanton 
Palmers. and De ieee Scenery Co., 
eve 
Phila. Roll & Mch. Co., Philadephia Pa. 
Riverside Foundry Co., Cle veland, 0. 
Sessions Foundry Co "Bristol Conn. 
Spencer’s I. S. Sons, Gu ilford, Conn, 
Standard Fay. & Mfg. Co, . Cleveland, 2. 
rad at, & Rog: is Fdy Co., Cleveland 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & pn “bo, 
Phila.; Pa. 
West Side Foundry Co., Troy, N. 
Wetherill, Robert & Co., Chester Pa. 
Youngstown Fadry. & Mch. Co., Youngs 
town, O. 
Castings, Malleable 
Acme Mall. Iron Works, is, Buffalo, ¥.. Y. 
Arcade Mall. Iron Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Ruhl Malteable 2. Detroit, Mich. 
Hammer & Co. ranford, Conn. 
Jarecki Mfg. Tho Erie, Pa. 
Castings, Steel 
Arsade Malleable Iron Co., Worcester, 
Pethiehem Steel Co., fe. ag chem. Fa 
Chester Steel Casting C 0., Phila. P: 
Chrome Steel Works, Brooklyn, N. *y. 
Flagg, Stanley G. & Co., a. 
Hercules Steel C astings ‘Gat Harvey, Th. 
Livermore, Homer F., Boston 
Morris, P. fiollingsworth, Phila., f Pa. 
ner myetens “teel Castings Co., a 
e 
Otis Brel Ge Co., Ltd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Union Steel Casting Co. » Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cataleaue Files 
iding Paper Box Co., So. Bend., Ind. 
omen. Metal 
‘ee own fron & Steel Roofing Co., 
vee town, O. 


Cem 
Wace, Chas. Co., Wilmington, Del 


Cement Workers’ Tools 
Ideal Tool Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chain 
Hradlee & Co., Philadel 
Bridgeport Chain Co., a 
Garland Chain Co., Rankin 
Hale Bros., Worcester, Mase 
erford, Uv. 5° Rrass & Copper Co., 
orth St., N. Y. 


iseport, Ct. 
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Link-Belt En inceriag o,, Phila., Pa. 


MeKay Jas. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oneida Senuatl , Ltd., N Falls 
Chaia Piants 
Turner, voughe & Taylor Co., Cuya- 
hoga Fall 


Cherry os aeall 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Philadelphia Pa. 
Chisels 
Buck Bros., Millbury, Mass. 
Buck, Chas., Millbury, Mass. 
White, L. & I. J. Co., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Christmas Tree Holders 
North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Doebler Mfg Co., Maditown, Conn. 
Holland Mfg. Co. "Erie, 
Horton, E. & Son Co., Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Ideal “achine Works, Hartford, Conn. 
Pratt Chuck Co. , Frankfort ms 
Skinner Chuck éo., New Britain, Conn. 
standard Tool Co., ‘Cleveland, % 
Union Mtg. Co., 108 Chambers, N. Y. 
Whiton, D. E. Mach. Co., New London, 
Conn. 
Circular Sawing Machines 
Kidder, R. E., Worcester, Mass. 
Clamps 
Besley, U. H. & Co., Chicago, TL 
Hammer & Co.. Branford, Conn 
Clipping Machines 
Amer. Shearer Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Chicago hog ag? shaft Go, »Chicago, cil. 
McCoy, Jos. F.. Co., 26 Warren St 
weet | & Wiillger, Ltd., 9-15 Murray 


Clothes Dryers 
Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Clothes Pins si 
Clark, J.R. Co., Minneapolis, nn. 
U. 8. Clothes Pin Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
Coal 
Washington Coal & Coke Co., Dawson, 
Pa. 
Wister, Francis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coal Cars 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing, 
Mich. 


Coal Shutes 
Laneing Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing, 
Mich. 
Coasters 
Eclipse Bicycle Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
Coffee and Spice Mills 
Bronson Co., Cleveland, 0, 
Parker, Chas. Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Coke in 
ick, H. C. Coke Co., Pittsburg 3 
tome C. B. & Co., ‘Eniladelphia, Pa 
Ww pomeee Coal & Coke Co awson, 


Ww ister, Francis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cold Saws 

Lucas & Gliem, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Q. & C. Co., Chicago, Lil. 
Collec: ions 

Craters Legal Union, 302 Broadway, 


Compressed Air Machinery 

Phila. Pneumatic Tool Co., Phila., Pa. 
Conductor Pipe 

Berger #ros. Co, , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cincinnati Corrugating Co., Piqua, O. 
Conveying Machinery 

Aultman Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Brown Hoisting &, & Conve ing Machine 

Co., : leveland, Ohio 
California Wire W orks, San Francisco, 


a G. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hunt, ©. W. Co., W. New Brighton, N. 4 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. , Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt E ngineering Co., 'Phila., Pa. 
Cooking Utensils 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co., Cleve 
land, O 
Copper 
Apoonia Brass & Copper Co., 99 John St., 


Hendricks Bros., Nd Cliff, N. Y. 
Hungerford, U. T., Brass & Copper Co., 
121 Worth ’st., 
Lewisohn Bros., at 83 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Copper Hammers 
Hungerford, 0. 7» rass & Copper Co., 
121 Worth ‘st. % 3 
Copper Rail ~ healed 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, I). 
Copper Rivets and Burrs 
Hungerford, U. T., ee Copper Co. 
121 Worth St., N. 

Copper Tacks wh Nails 
tiungerford, U. T., Brass & Copper Co. 
sg lz 1 Worth’St., N'Y. = * 
( ‘opper Wire, Bare and Insulated 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Cordage 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Silver Lake Co., Boston, Mass. 
Core Ovens 
Millet Core Oven Co., Brightwood, Mass. 
Cork screws and Cork Pullers 
Erie sp. c.alty Co., Erie, Pa 
Corn Hooks 
Ww eren S Onctey Mfg. Co., Jackson, 
cn 
Cern Huskers 
Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, TI1. 
Cerrugated Iron and Steel 
C ~rag ph Corrugating ‘o., Viqua, O. 
Scaife, W B. & Sons, Pittsburgh. 
Struthers Tun & Steel Co., Struthers,O. 
Cotten Ties 
American steel Hoop Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 





Pe Machines 
Duran‘, N., Milwaukee Wis, 
Veeder’ Miz. Co. Hartford Conn. 
Couplings, Compression 
Sennett, Geo. B. Co., Youngstown, O. 
Cow Ties 


Garland Chain Co., Rankin, P: 
Opeiee ‘Community, Lrd. "Niagara Falls, 


Pisin 


arewe | Rotting & Conveying Mch. Co., 
evelan 


Chishotm rs Miers Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 


Cleveland Crane & Car Co.,Cleveland,O. 
Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, 


Mich. 
Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, 

8. 
Reading Crane & Hoist Wks., Reading, 
Ridzway, Craig & Son Co., Coatesville, 


Sellers, ya. & Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Speidel, J. G ., Reading, ‘Pa. 
Crank Handles 
Norwood Bicycle Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Crucibles 
te Jos. Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


Cupolas 

Paxson, J. W. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cuatiery 

Cattaraugus Cutlery Co., Little Valley, 


Chatillon, John & Sons, 85 to 89 Cliff St., 


Dame, Stoddard & Co., Boston. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H 
Kimball, ©.’J. Co. "ecciaxten: 3. BR. 
Wiebus Hardware Co., Phila., Pa. 

a es Hilger, Lta.,9 to i5 Murray 


Gasket on Machines 
Hurlbut Rogers Mach. Co.,So. Sudbury, 


Mass. 
Lucas & Gliem, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cyclometers 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Cylinders, Air and Gas 


Harrisburg Pipe Bending Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Dampers 

Williams, A. C., Ravenna, O. 
Diamond Tools 

Dickinson, Thos. L., 45 Vesey St., N. Y. 
Dies 


Adriance Mach. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bliss, E. W. Co., kiyn N. 
Ferracute Mach. Co., Bridgeton, N. Z. 


ee a a Co. 9 B Ea 
Richard, F ich. Co. ar “ay 
urg, 


Wilson & “smith, Worcester, Mass. 
Disc Sharpeners 

Novelty Mfg. Co., Rock Island, Ill. 
Door Bells.—See Bells and Gongs. 
Door Checks and Springs 

Bardsley, .Jos., 147 151 Baxter St.,N. Y. 

Larimer Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pullen Sash Balance Co., Rochester, 


Toler, John, mre Co., Newark, N. J. 
Door Holde 

Brohard Co., t fhila 

Caldwell Mfg. Co., ich. N.Y. 
Draught Springs 

Burditt & p> an Boston, Mass. 


Draw Benc 
Richard F. > "Mch. Co., Ltd., Blooms- 
burg, Pa 


Thompson, Hugh L., Waterbury, Ct. 
Drill Grinders 
Fuller Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 
Heald, L. Ss. & son, Barre, Mass. 
Washburn Shops of W on ester Poly- 
technic Inst., Worcester, Mass. 
Drilling Machines 
Baker Bros., Toledo, O. 
Barnes, W. P. & John C 0.,Rockford [ll 
Baush & Harris Mch. Tool 1 Co., Spring 
field, Mass. 
Bickford Drill & Tool C 0., Cin., Ohio. 
pears Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 


Ct. 
Burnham, Geo. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Ch umplon Blower & Forge Co., Lancas- 
ler, 
Cc ineinnatl Mch. Tool Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Dallett, : hos. H. & Co., Philadel Iphia. 
D'Amour & Littledale Mch. Co., 181 
Worth St., N. 
i 2 Ww. P,, Machine Co., Rochester, 


Detrick & Harvey Mch. Co., Baltimore, 


Harrington, E. Son & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston Mass.” 
Hoefer Mfg. Co. ‘Freeport. Ml. 
Prentice Bros. ‘Worcester, Mass. 
Quint, A. D., Hartford, Conn. 
Sellers, Wm. & Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 
wa Fae So. "Bend, Ind. 
zourney Tool Co., Hartford, Conn. 
ver M aoe. Sal fem 
Slate Dwight ‘Machine Co., Hartford, 


t 
td Flexible Shaft Co., Phila., Pa. 
ay & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, 


— 
Woodward & ers, asttons. Conn. 
York, 8S. M. Co., Cleveland, 
Drilling Machines, po OR 
Gould « Eberhardt, Newark, N.J. 
Drop Forgings 
Belden Macaine Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn. 
( hicago Lena nee & Fdry. Co. 


Kens 
ats Co., Auburn, N. : of 


Clapp, E. 

Eccles, Ric hard, auburn, N 

Indianapolis Drop Forging Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





Keystone Drop ForgeCo., Philadel 

Kitboras Remon s ‘o., New Haven, 

R. I. Tool Co., Providence, R. 

Scranton \Forking Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Seward, M. & Son Co., New Haven, Ct. 

Sprin eld I Drop Forging Co., Spring- 
elc 

Stand pre Drop Forging Co., Boonton, 


Strieby & Foote Co., Newark, N. J. 
Transue & Williams Co., Allianre, Q. o. 
Willams, J. H. & Co. Brooklyn, 
Wyman & Gordon, Worcester Mass. 





Drop Hammers 


Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Merrill Bros., Brooklyn, N. 
Williams. Waite & Co., Moline, Il. 
Drop Pres 
Manville ry E. J. sMeh., Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Miner & Peck Mfg. Co. ‘New fHlaven, Ct. 
———. & Gremvitte Mfg. Co., Provi- 
enc 
Vulcan _ pa Chicago, IL. 


Dumb W 

Energy wane Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
.4.G., Reading, Pa. 
Storm Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Variety aes Co., Warsaw. N. Y. 


Dump Car 
Atlas Bolt & Screw Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Dvn 
Rady Milectr's Mfg. Co., Windsor, Conn. 
General Elec: ric Co. “Schenectady, N Vv. 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N.J. 
Stewart Electrical Co., Cincinnati 0. 
Zucker & Levett & Loeb C 0.5 Ww 
2th St.. New York. 
Eave Troughs 
Kanneberg Rfg. Co., Canton, O. 
Eave Trough Hangers 
“Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oatmen Bros., Mediva, O. 
Edge Tools 
Buck, Chas., Millbury, a 
Buck Bros. "Millbury, 
Ferro-Carbon Castings ce. Phila. Pa. 
White, = bea I. J. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
E 
ey Tien, Albany, N. Y. 
Standard Co., Boston, Mass. 


oO 
Ee team Ww. R., Collinsville, Ct. 
Electric Belle. and ow lies 
(strander, W. Fulton 8t. 
Electric nediobtond 3.4 
Cater Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukce, 


Wis. 
Electric Controller & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land. O. 


loctrte. Lighting aud Power Ap- 


Rady re Mfg. Co., Windsor, Cone. 
General Electric Co., io gamed N.Y 
Electrical Machin 
stewart eee eo. y Cincinnatt, 0. 
Electrical Suppli 
Mianus Electric i 
Elevators. Makers of 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Link-Belt En meerens Co. Phila., Pa. 


“Mianus, Conn. 


Enerey Mfg. . Phila. 
iqgeeriiie ‘ary. ‘& Meh. Co. = gg 


y 
Morse, Williams & Co., Phila., 
nidgway, Craig & Son ’Co., Conceaville, 


a 
Spetdel, J. G., Reading, Pa. 
arlety Machine Co., Warsaw, N. Y. 
Warner Elevator Mfg. Co. , Cincinnati, 0. 
Elevator Buckets 
Clark J. & Co., Salem, O. 
Cleveland bisvetae Bucket Co., Cleve 
land, O. 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Emery 
Tanite Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Emery Wheels 
American Emery Wheel Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Best, L , 45 Vesey St., B.x. 
Nazel & Bassett, Phila., 
ae Emery Wheel Co., Leeds, 


Norton Emery Wheel Co., Worcester, 


Mass. 
Safety Emery Wheel Co.. Sprin eld, O. 


Sc a = Corundum & Emery W eel Co. ’ 


n, Pa 
springfield’ Mfg. Co. eport, Conn. 
s ar [ee Wine 50., Detroit, 
Mic 


Sterling Emery Wheel Co, Fin, oO. 
Tanite Co., Stroudsburg, Ba, 
Viegstacd kmery Wheel Co., Westfield, 


Mas 
Zacharias & Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Emery Wheel Dresser 


Chicago Screw « 0., Chicago, Ml, 
Dickinson. Thos. [. 45 Vesey St., N. Y 


Engineers and Contractors 


Aiken, Henry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erikson, Edw. E., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Filer & Stowell Co. Milwatikes, Wis. 
Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh Pa. 
Huber, S. V. Co., Pittsburgh, 
pennedy, J Julian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kennedy, Walter. Pittspurgh, Pa. 
Lamond d, David, Pi towte Pa. 
Laughlin, Alex & Co. 
ue ure, G. W. Son & Co 


Miller Bros. & Co., Pittsburg! 
Morgen Construction Co., oe 


pie coe te Co. Pittshurgh, Pa. 

Co., Inc. Pittsburgh. Pa 

dell, W. & Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ho ompson, Hugh L., Waterbury, Ct. 

‘ere Seaver Engineering Co., Cleve 
and, O. 


Pittsbu h, 
SPL state 


Engines 
Gas. 


Diamae, Cc. H A. & Bro., Wrights- 


micts, "Ang. 128-138 Mott St.. N. Y. 
Northern ngineering Works, Detroit 


Woolley Féry. & Mch. Wks., Anderson, 


SEE ALPHABETICAL INDEX, PAGES 141-142. 








Charte: Gas Engine.Co Sterli 

r : terling. 11}. 
be oat pe Nine Bacine Ce. » Kan 
Watkins, F. M., Cincinnati, 0. 


Kerosene. 
ne it: 128-188 Mott St., N. Y. 


aer, ’P. Co. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Boston Blower Co., Hyde Park, Macs. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.Y, 
Filer & Stowell Co. ad Wis. 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 

C os of  Broataed, 
Senne t Geo. B. %N: ‘Jgangstown »o: 
Southwark werd & Mech. Co., Philade)- 


Sturvevant. B. Boston, M. 
Tod, William ay 65.  youneet> wn, 0. 
Totten & Ho H Tron & steel Fary. Co., 


Wetherill. 1 Robe ‘& Co.. Chester, Pa. 
Engin Second Hand 

Everson” ™ M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engrave 

Mugford y & Hartford, Conn. 
Expanding Mandrel¢ 

eCount, +» °0. Norwalk, Conn, 
Expansion Bolts 
Church, Isaac Toledo. O. 

eek 9 Mfg. Co. 588-548 W. Ra 

Seam C. & Co., Philadelphia, P; 

Steward & a Py Co.  Phila., Pa. ° 
Farriers’ Tools. 

Heller Bros. & Co. ee a N. J. 
Faucets, Woo 

Boston & Ae ame J Block Co., Boston, 


ass. 
Sommer’s, John, Son, Newark, N. J. 
Feed Cutte stere 
Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, O. 
Wood Water Heaters and Puri- 
Speriers Pipe Bending Co., Harris- 


ure, 
Harrison Saf Boiler Wo = 
dette sasety rks, Phila 


Kelly, B. F. & Son, 91 Libert x ¥. 
National wipe P Bending C vee New - iraven: 
Patterson, 


Taunton Loceusbtive ieae. 4 0. contin, 


Webster, aa & Co., Camden, N. J. 


Fepee Ratch 
tric Oil oad Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Fe racing, Ty Trey and my ire 


Le oan Steel & Wire co. Chic: mh 
jarnum, E. T. Detroit, ich 
cr J. LS tro & Wire Works, De- 
roit 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass. 
DeKalb Fence Co., DeKal b, Il. 
Detroit Fence Co. * Detroit, ‘Mich. 
Dw vigeins Wire Fence Co., Anderson, 


Ellis & Halfenbarger, [ndianapolis, Ind. 
Frost Wire Fence Co., Clevel land, 0. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. « 0 oe cittt St. 
Hartman Mfg. Co., Broadway, uM. J. 
Kilmer Wire Mfe. ‘Co., Chie. 

Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. oa Mo. 
Stewart Iron Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ferro-Chromium 
Willson Aluminum Co., 99 Cedar Street, 





oob>p 


Files and Rasps 

Man turers of 

reade ¥ile Works, Anderson, Ind. 

a ag G. & H. Co., 41 & 18 Richmond 
Disston, Henry & Sons, Inc., + aes Pa. 
Heller Bros Co., Newark, N. 
McCaffrey File (o. philadelphia. 
Nicholson File Co. ’ Providence, R. I. 
Stokes Bros. Mfg. Co., Freehold, N. J. 


Filing Cabinets 
Globe- Wernleke ¢ Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Filters 
Scaife, Wm. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Finished Castings 
Frenne, H. H. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 

Fire Brick 
Borgner, ' ras, Pateteishie, 
Gardner Bros., Cumberland, ha” 
Maurer, H. & Son, 420 E. 23d, N 
Ostrander Fire Brick ‘‘o. Troy, % a 
Presbrev Fire Brick Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Staten Island Clay Co, Woodbridge, 


Valentine, M.D. & Bro. Co., Woodbridge, 


Fire Sprinklers 
International Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa. 
Fishing Tackle 
Dame, Stoddard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Flanged Fittin 
Latrobe Steel Coe Philadelphia, Pa. 
Flexible Shafti 
ica Lh os og Shaft Co,, age ae TM. 
lexible Shaft ‘‘o., Phil 4. 
Stow ol Co., Binghamton, NY 
bs = “Tube Cleaner .0., Pitts 


Flint, ad ‘Emer Pape 
Baeder, ‘Adamson & Co. Phila, Pa. 


Floor Hinge 
Lawson Mite. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Flue Cleaners 
Jackson Flue Scraper Co., Jackson. 


Mich. 
Jarecki = Co., Erie, Pa. 


Fly Kille 
Bigelow, ‘ie F., Worcester, Yass. 
T 
yg Ai, | . J. Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O- 
Foot Pam 
Gleason-Peters A Air Pump Co., Houston 


and Mercer Sts., 
Rome Mfg Co., Rome, N.Y. 
Foot Rests 
Star Heel viate Co., Newark, N. J. 
Forges, Portable, &c. 
Bradley Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cc — mg Blower & Forge Co, Lanca® 


e Co., Lansingbur, -% m. ¥ 
Boston, 


ma /Es Fo 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., 
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Forgings, lron and Steel Hack Saws Harrington, E - Son & Co., Phila., Pa. Joist Hanger 
Baker, Jas. H. Mite. Ce Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.| Disston, Henry & Sons, tnc., sr iie.. Pa. eCn , Js. F. & 26 Warren 8t. Pational Iron & Wire Co , Clevelan 
Bethlehem pany Bethiehern. Pa. Goodell. Pratt Co., Greenfield Mass. ng Crane & feiss works, Reading, | Van Dorn Iron Wks. Co., Cleveland, 
Boson, = Miller- Falls Co., “og arren St., N sie We 


Eastern Fo 0., 
Frankford ree tO 
Hay-Budden Mfg. 


Go, a eokinn, N ow 
Otis Steel Co., L 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pittsburgh Shear, Knife & Machine Co., 
Pittsbu 


urgh, Pa. 
Titusville Forge Co., Titusville, Pa. 
Forks, Hay and Manure 
rming Tool Co., Ft. Madison, Ia. 
Wit a eeton rab Cooley Nite. Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 
Foundry Facings 
Obermayer, 8. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Foundry Lamps 
Berens oy Foundry & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
z 0. 
pind. On W. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Foundry Supplies a as os 
; , J., Bennett Buildin: ete 
} teen er, 8. Co., Cincinnati, "Ohio. 


Osborn ) Mtg, Con US , Cleveland, 0. 
Paxson, J 


Phila., Pa. 
smooth On Mfg. ho. Jersey City, N.J. 
Friction Clutches 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Furnaces, Oil, Gas and Coal 


Rockwell Engineering Co., 26 Cortlandt 
St., N. ¥. 


Fuses 

Ensign Bickford & Co., Simsbury, Ct. 
Gages 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., Boston. 
Galvanized Ware 

Keen & Hagerty Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Galvanizers 

Metallic Basket Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Galvanizing 

Blackman & King, 801 Greenwich St., 


% < 
ales end Galvanizing Works, Cleve- 
and, 
Galvanizing Process 
U.S. Ele«tro Galvanizing Co., 48 Broad- 
way, N. Y¥. 
Garden Rakes 
Jenkins Iron & Tool Co., Howard, Pa. 
Garden Tools 
Jenkins Iron & Tool Co., Howard, Pa. 
Wipewoe & Cooley Mfg. Co. , Jackson, 


Broiler 
Gee Stove Utensil Co., 78 Murray 8t., 


Gas Composimeter 
Vepiins,, Commer & Co., Ltd. Carl- 


Gas Compressors 
Norwalk [ron Works Co., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. 


Gas Engine 

Dayton ieerea Mis Co., Dayton, O. 
Gas Fur 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago,Ill. 


Gaskets 

Cantield, H. O., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gas Produeers 
Duff atents Co., Allegh my Pa. 

Smythe, 8 R. Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Swindell, we & Bro., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gauges, Rolling Mill 

nee Gauge U0. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ars 
Boston Gear Works, Boston, Mass. 
Gleason Tool Co., maenemes, N. Y. 
Morse, W illiams & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Nuttall, R. D. Co., Allegheny. Pa. 
Poole, Robt. Son & Co., Bal imore, Md. 
Gears, Rawhides 
teppei & avers “Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gear (Cut 
Gould & E Detiarat, Newark, N. J. 
be’: game D. E. Mch. Co., New London, 


Glass Cutter 
Barrett, W. * bristol, Conn. 
Bultman, F. te. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Monce, S. G.. Unionville, Conn. 
Glass Cutting Boards 
Lufkin Rule Co.. Saginaw, Mich. 
Glue 
Baeder, Adamson & Co., Phila., » 
Tower & Lyon, % Chambers St. 
Golf Goods 
Biidge.ort Gun Implement Co., 813 
Broadway, N. ee 
Grates, Rockin 
Sennett. Geo. P. Ub, saa anne 0. 


Grinding and Polishing Mch 
American Kmery Wheel Works, Provi- 


dence, R. € 

Barnes, W. F. & John Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence. 

Builders ron ound . Providence, R. IL 

Cincinnatt Milling ach. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O 

Fuller wig Co., Ralmanee Mich. 

Gorton, Geo. Mach. Co., Racine bai 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa 

N orthe aropton Emery Wheel Co., Leeds, 


Norton Emery Wheel Co., Worcester, 


Safety Emer Mowe Co., Springfield, O. 
Springfield Bridgeport Conn. 
3 Comma “Wheel Co., Detroit, 


Tanite Co. Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Grindstones 

Cleveland Stone Co., Cleveland, O. 


N.Y. 


Gu 
Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., Norwich, 


Matiin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Remington Arms Co. -» B15 Broadway, 
New York 
Gun Implements 
Union Hardware Co., Torrington,Cenn. 





so Machine Serew Co., Spring- 
ass. 

Starrett, L. 8. Co., Athol, Mass. 
Hammers 

peter > Co. 

irahtor 

sce Pneumatic 

CHeege Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Sta a C Co., Chicago, Ill. 
nnadere ‘Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
maniideen 


Palmer. I. E., Middletown, Conn. 
Hand Milling Machines 
Costiio, J. E. Machine Wks., Brooklyn, 


Newark. N. . 
Strobridge Iron do., New 


Hand Screws 

Bliss, R. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hangers, Barn Door 

Coleman Hardware Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hangers, Door 


Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport 
—— Trolley "Track Mig Co., Hol. 


yoke, Mass. 
Lane Bros. Poughkee fe, N. Y. 
Lawrence Bros., Sterling, Ill. 
Louden Machine Co., Fairtield, Rat 
MoCabe H ig. Co., 533-543 W. 22d 


eet, N. 
Mekinney Mfg. Co.. Allegheny, Pa. 
Ney Mfg. sapere Gente nm, O Onto. ‘ 

Mfg. & Foundry ~to., So. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 


Hangers, Shafting 
Ball Boers po. ., Boston 
ecee Be .M awtmy » Ind. 
inists ‘Supply Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Hardware Comm’n Merchants 
Graney Jno. H. & Co., 118 Chambers 
rd, U. Te Breas & Copper Co., 
Hlungertora, St., N a 


Hardware Manufacturers 


Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Coleman Hardware Co. pChic 0, Til. 
Loge * & aqrotsee ‘Tron 0. New 


Millers Patis Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y. 
ney, Mfg. Co. Canto hio. 

Nicol & Co., Chicago: "Tl. 

Parker, Chas., Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 27 Murray St., 


Shepard, Sidney & Co. , Buffalo, N oe 
Stanley Works, New ritain. ¢ Conn. 


Supplee Hdw. Uo. » Pa. 
Union Mfg. Co., nds Chandtees St., we 
0., 


Van Wagoner’ & Williams Hdw. 
Cleveland, O. 
Wrightsville Hdw. Co., Wrightsville,Pa 
Hardware Mfrs.’ Agents 
Graham, John H. & Co., 113 Chambers 


St., N. ¥. 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 9-15 Murray 
St., N. ¥. 
Hardware Specialties 
Acme Shear Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Berger Bros. Co., Phila elphia ‘kg 
Chantrell Tool ( ‘0. Reading. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., rod ey Shia, Pa. 
Graham, John H. & Co., 118 Chambers 


St.. N. 
New Britain |Hdw. Mfg. Co., New Brit 
ain, 
Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
0 


Scranton & Co., The, New Haven, Ct. 
Smith & Egge Mtg. to., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Wilson & Smith orcester, Mass. 
Harness Snaps 
Covert Mfg. Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
Covert’s Saddlery Wks., Farmer, N. Y. 
Imperial Bit & Snap Co., Racine, Wis. 
Hasps and Staples 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Allegheny, Pa 
Hay Carriers 
Goshen Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind. 
Hay Kuives 
Clark & Parsons Co., E. Wilton, Me. 
Ney Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Hay Tools 
Louden | Machinery Co., Fairfield, Iowa. 
Myers, t’. E. & Bro., Ashland, 0 
Ney Mfg. Co., Canton, 0. 
Heating and Ventilating Appa- 


American | Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Bay! ey, Wm. & Sons Co., Milwaukee, 


Boston Blower Co., oe one Park, Mass 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N N. ¥. 

Per« ins, B. F. & Son, Holyoke, Mass. 

mpeg ae ro “ F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Heel Pla 

Star Hedl tiate Co. » Newark, N. J. 
Hinge 

Lawrence Bros., Sterl 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Allegheny, 

Stanley Works New B ritain, Tesey 

Tiebout, W. & J., 1 fis Chambers Su SN.Y. 

Hitching Posts 

Hartman Mfg. Co., 809 Broadway, N. Y. 
Miowe £ Garden Planters » &o 

meee Tool Co., Fort Madison, 


siden — & Tool Co., Howard, Pa. 
Hoists 

ioiotny a & + oe Co., Philadel iphia, Pa 

Siewes. Craig & Son Co., Coatesvil.e, 


oists, Chain and Rope 
a Ritred & Co. Philadelphia, Pa, 
a & Moore Mfg. Co., vane | 





Eckstein, C. G., 249 Centre St., 
Fulton Iron & Engine Works, ‘etrolt, 
c 
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Speldel, J. G., Reading, Pa. 
Hoisting Machines 


Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Ct. 
so, odie Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty "St, 


sian: Mill 
Geometric Drill Co., Westville, Conn. 
Hollow Ware 


Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Stamping ’& Tool Co., Cleve- 


and, O. 
Rogers, Jno. M. Boat-Gau nt & Drill 
Works., Gloucester, City, 
Rome Mfg. Co., Rome, N 
Horse Nails 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Ct, 
Mooney. W- M. & Co., Ausable Chasm, 


National Horse Nail Co., Vergennes, Vt. 
—— Nail Co., Neponset, Boston, 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 9-15 Murray 
8t.. N. Y. 
Horse and Mule me 
Burden Iron Co., Troy. 


N. Y. 
i ie, Horse Shoe -» Poughkeepsie, 


Bu Se 
Rhode Island Torkins Horse. Shoe Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
Horseshoe Studs 
Leonhart & Co., Berlin, Schoneberg, 
Germany. 
Hose 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co., 16 Warren 
Street, New York, 
Hose Couplings 
Clark, W. J. & Co., Salem, Ohio. 
Hose Coupling, Air 
Pedrick & Ayer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hose Washers 
Canfield, H. O., Bridgeport, Conn, 
House Farnishiug Specialties 
Williams, A. C. Ravenna, O. 
Hydraulic Jacks 
Durgeon, Richard, 24Columbia St.,N.Y. 
Watson-Stillman Co., 204 E. 43d St..N.Y. 
Hydraulic Machinery 
Watson-Stillman Co., 204 E. 48 St., N. Y 
Hydraulic Tools 
Watson-Stillman Co., 204 E.. a St.. N.Y. 
Wood, R. D. & Co., Phila. 
Ice Cream Dishers 
Clad, V. & Sons, Phila., Pa. 
lce Cream Freezers 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
be 5, 4 Mountain Freezer Co., Nashua, 


Ice Shredders 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.. Philadelpia, Pa. 
Erie Specialty Co., Erie, Pa. 
ice Tools 
Gerlach, Peter & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Williams, A. C,. Rav enna, O. 
Wood, Wm. T. & Co., Arlington, Mass. 
Igniters, Gas Engine 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
Injectors 
Hancock # eeened Co.. 85-89 Liberty 
Jenkins : New Yor 
National Injector Co. yn Ohio, 
Inspirators 
Hancock Inspirator Co., 85-89 Liberty 
St., N.Y. 
Insurance, Boi 
Hartford Steam lerier ow 
Insurance Co., Hartford. 


Iron and Steel, Swedis 
Harvey, x Co., ioe Mass, 
Lilleaberg, N N., 150 Broadway, N. ¥- 
Milne, & Co., 1 Broadway, 
Potts, " florace t. &Co. Phila., i 


[ron Commission Brokers 


Capen & Co., 

Cotton, ecaite Ww. “¢ Co, Phila 

Cox, Justice, Jr. & Co., Ltd., Phila Pa. 
Etting, Edw. J., Philade elphia. 

Keeley, Jerome & Co., Philadelphia. 
Lav, Ernest & Co., Phila., Pa. 

—— Henry & Co., Philadelphia, 

Lea, J. Tatnall & Co.. Philadelphia. 
Mohr, J. J.,430 Walnut St.. Philadelphia 
Wister, L. & R. a Phila. 

Tron. Manu, netuven 
Newkirk, J. B. & C », Philadelphia, Pa, 
Republic iron & Steel Co., Chicago, Ll 


ction and 
on. 


Merchants. 
Bole, Ross & Co. , Pittsburgh Pa. 
Cotton, Barclay Ww. in a Phila. 
Cunliffe, R. M., Phi 
Law, Ernest & Co. inte Pa. 
Mcinnes, C. E. & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ogden & Wailace, 677-583 ‘Greenwich 


St., N. 
Pierson & Co. Pte Tala. 
Thomson, W. H. & Co., Phila., Pe 
Wallace, Wm. H. & C Co., 66 Bway, N. ¥; 
Wheeler, Mifflin & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Wilson, £. H. & Co., Nan geome 


Wheelock Loveioy & & Co., New Yorkand 
Pibins, GG Gaivantzed Sheet—See Sheets, 
Galvanized. 


lron. ikagk: tes Sheets, Iron and Steel. 
tron TS. & Co, 68 Wall St., N.Y. 

Pilling & Crane, Phila., 

Pullman, J. Wesley, Pita Pa. 

k, Ornamental 

bg ae 2 Detroit, Mich. 

Van Dorn Iron Wks. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Job Lots, Hardware 

cyeaeo House Wrecking Co., Chicago, 
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Kegs 

Bell, Edwin & Sons Co., Youngstown,O- 
Keys, Machine 

Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon Heights, 


ch. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Key Seaters 
Baker Bros., Toledo, Ohio. 


Knives 

Kimball, C. J. Co., Bennington, N. H. 
Ladders 

Goshen Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind. 


Lamps 

po = & Co., Meriden, Ct. 
Lante 

Bundy, "Frank E., Lamp Co., Elmira 


Lasts and Last Stands 
Kupferle, Jno. C., St. Louis, Mo, 
Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St. Louls, . 


Mo. 

Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co., So. Milk 
waukee, Wis. 

Lathe D 


Ca Fin. G., So. Norwolk, Conn. 


Lathes 
American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, 
Barker-Chard Mch. Tool Co ,Cincinnatt, 
0. 


Bement, Miles & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Brown Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provid dence, 


Bullard Mach. Tool Co., Bridgeport 
Davis, W. P. Machine Co. my A 


Draper Mech. bg Co., Worcester, Masa, 
Fish, . Mch. Wrks. , Worcester, Mass. 
Harrington, E. Son & Co., Phila. Pa. 

Johnson, Israel H. ,Jr. ,& Co. Phiia, Pa. 
Jones & Lamson Mch. Co., Springfeld, 


Vt. 
Lodge & Shipley Mch. T. ol Co., Cine 


McCabe, J. J.. 14 Dey St., N. Y. 

New Haven Mfg. Co., New Have: ven, Ct. 
Niles Tool Works, Hamilton O. 

Potter & Johnson oes Pawtactet, RIL 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hart ford. 
Prentice Bros. orcester Mass. 

Ross, Josiah. Buffalo, 

Seneca Falls Mfg. Co. (Seneca Fale ued 
Silk, Anderson Co. Cinei innati, O 
Young, W.C. a €o., Woressian] Mase 


Lathing 
athing, Wire Co., Clinton, Mass, 
N. J. Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, oJ. 


Wright & Colton Wire Cloth to., Wor- 
cester Mass. 
Lawn Mow 
Coldwell Lawn ? Mower Co., Newburgh, 


Phiia. Lawn Mower Co , Phila., Pa. 
Supplee Hardware Co., Phila. “9 Pa. 
Lawn Mower Sharpeners 
Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Zacharias & Cons eo Park, N. J. 
La awe Svrink 
eerie, SRO. le Tt. Louis, Mi 
owan, John i. Go.. Cincinnati, 0. 
Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co., St. Loula 





Lawn Swin ngs 
Goshen Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind. 


Lead Washe ers 
Tittleford Bros., Se Ohio. 


Leather Apron 
Bogan Co., Danbury, Conn, 


emon Fquceser 

a g. Co., Free rt, Tl. 

Hagen & Reid, Tro 

Logan & Sirowbridge Iron Co., New 
Brighton, P: 

Williams A. C., — oO. 


Locks and Knob 
Norwalk. Lock oN “30. Norwalk, Conn, 
Reading Hdw. Co., Reading, Pa. 
U. 8. Steel Lock Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


Locomotives 
Everson, B. tm , Pittsburgh, Pa. 


g Tools 
ie ack one & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
brica 
"Dixon, Jos vos, Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


Machiner 
Acme Ma chinery Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Affleck, Geo. KE 09 Lib ber: aN. Yy. 
Ajax Mfg. Co. Gievelanae hie 
American Tool Wis. Co. Cincinnatt 0: 
Baird, U. Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Barnes, W. F. & Jo nCo. Rockford, Ill 
Baush & I & Harris Mch. Tool Co., Springs 

eld 
Becker- ‘Brainard Teese Mach. Co., 
Fitehbur ra, M 
Bement, M bs & CO., » Pniedelgo. Pa. 
Bliss, E. W. Co., Brookl 
Briggs Marvin. 12 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. Providence, 
Bullard Mch. Tool vo. Ba Ct. 
Carlin Machinery & Supply Alle 


gheny, Pa. 
Carlin’s' ‘Sons, Thos., Allegheny, 
Chesley Machinery Co, 


B 
Cine’ Suati Milling Mach. Co., 
(aenae Shaper Co. "Ginchiinat, 0 
Cornell J. M., 26th 3 tH OF 1th 
Ave., We ew York City. 
Davis, W. P. Machine Co., Rochester, 


Dawson, A. L. & Co., Chicago, 
Detrick & Harvey Mch. Co., Baltimore, 


Md, 
Doan, J. B. & Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Draper Mach. Tool Co. Worcester Masse 
Farrel F’dry & Mch. Co., Prhigcton ok 
Forraoate achine Co.. Bri ageon WR 
Fish, H. C. Machine Works, Worcester, 


Mass. 
Corvin Moca Co., Spring and Varicl 


Geometric Drill Co., Westville Conn. 
Hende ey Machine Co. rh md gas Cons 
Hill, set F. Boston, Mass. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gcaer 
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Johnson, Israel H., Jr., & Co., Phila. Mining Screens Pile Drivers i yg Machin 
ee Wm. C. & Sons Meh. Co., St. Behe TL King Perforating Co.,/ vuyican Iron Works, Chicago, DL es PE as me. Ind. = 
Kerrick, J. on. Minneapolis, Minn. How ard a Morse, 45 Fulton St.,N. Y. | Pive. Bent Co. 86 Corte 
& Shipley Meh. ‘ool Co., Cin., VU. | Michigen Wire Cloth oth Co., Detroit, Mich. | Harrisburg Pipe Bending Co., Harris- ueieean J  § '& Co Cincinn: 
cCabe J 14 De wt 1 A Miter Boxes urg. South an, F. . Meh. ati, 0. 
eDowell Stocker & Co., —— ‘Thomson = & Co., Lowell, Mass. National Pipe Bending Co., New Haven, wark Fry. & Co., Phils iel- 
, Maxwell & Moore, Lib- nn. lo 
era - 'y itach. Co., Waterbury.Ct. Meifice wg pegenes Iowa National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pumps sc co.. Mansh 
e. Y ce ’ . Barnes . CO., eld, O. 
Marshall & Huschart M Pipe Coupling naty wg" 0 


chry. Co., Chi- 


Il. 
National Machinery Co. Tiffin, Ohio. 
New Doty Mfg. Co., Janesville, Wis. 
ew Haven fg. Co.. New Haven, Conn. 
= hy ot mee ‘inery Depot, 178 Broad- 


ork. 
Niles trol "Wike, 138 avons 8t., N. Y¥. 
Nilson, A. H. Mch. € eport. Ct 
Bapenet Bicycle Con Ocincimnath oO. 
Paradox Machinery Co., ‘ hica, ‘0. 
Pennsylvania Machinery © iia.,Pa 
Phila. Machine Tool Co., Phila., P 
Pittsburgb Mfg. Co. rept — hg Pa. 
Poole, Robt. & Son Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Potter & Johnston Co., "Pawtucket, R. I. 
Poulterer & Co., Phi la, Pa. 
Pratt & Whitney Co., ig Conn. 
Prentice Bros. orces 
pren nti Tool & Supply Eo., Mi is Liberty 


Sellers, Wm. & Co., Phila 

Seneca Falls Mf; -Co., Seneca Falls,N.Y. 

Seyfert’s Sons Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sigourney Tool Ga. ; Hartford, Conn. 

ilk, Anderson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thomas < bags Macninery Co., Provi- 
en 

Toomey, Frank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Were Farrel Foundry & Mch. Co., 

Waterbury Conn 

Wetherill Robert & Co. Chester Pa. 

Whitcomb Mfg. Co. Worcester Mass. 

Windsor Machine (o. Windsor, Vt. 

York, 8. M. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Machinery. Wood Working 
Egan Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Machinery Springs 
Scott, Chas. Spring Co., Phila, Pa. 


Machine Builders 
Chapman, J. B. & Co., Springfield, Mass. 





Machine Screws—See Screws. Ma 
chine 
Machine Screw Work 
Mygnces Automatic Mch. Screw Co., 
artford, Conn. 
Machine Tools— See Machinery 


Machine Work 
Nuttall, R. D. Co., Allegheny, Pa. 


Machine Wrenches 
Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Machinists’ Scales 
Starrett, L. 8. Co., Athol, Mass. 


Machinists’ Tools and Supplies 
pane & Spencer Co., Hartford, ¢ onn. 
ing, J. M. & Co., Waterford, N. 
Manganese eyed 
Hungerford, U. <, Gress & Copper Co., 
121 Worth St., N. Y. 
Pe aah Properties 
Hillman, J. H. & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturing Sites 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Measuring Machines 
Rogers, Jno. M. Bost, Gauge & Drill 
ks., Gloucester City, N 
Meat Choppers 
Enterprise ute. Co. of Pa., Phila., Pa. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., h Murray St., 
New York. 
Woodruff, O. D., Pottstown, Pa. 
Mechanical Stokers 
Sellers, Wm. & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Metal Brokers 
American Metal Co 
Metal Ceilings 
re Metal Ceiling & Rfg. Co., Phila., 


Metal Coatin 

Steel & Lron Metal Coating Co., West 

Chicago, Lil 

Metal Factors 

Stroud, E. H. & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Metal Lathing 

by Metal Ceiling & Roofing Co.,Phila., 

a. 


Metal Packing 
Galvanic Metal Paper Co., 61 So, Wash- 
ington 8q. Y. 
Metals 
Hendricks Bros., 49 Cliff St., N. Y. 
Hofeller, Theo. & Co., Buffalo, 4 
Hungerf ford, U. eo & Copper Co., 
121 Worth St., 
Lewisohn Bros. sL-83 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
Rutter. A T., 256 Broadway, N 
Metal Polish 
Hoffman, Geo. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milling Machines 
dams Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
cker-Brainard Milling Machine Co., 


Fitchburg, 1 - 
Brown «& 8 Mfg. Co. rp roridense. 
Cincinn ti Mil ing Mach. Co. » Cia., 


Cerwin Pophine Co., Spring and Varick 

Lucas & Gliem, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, 0. 

Whitney Mfg Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Mincing Knives 


Bishop, Geo. H. & Co., Cacteaet, oO. 
Palmer Hdw. Mfg. C o., Troy, N. ¥. 


Mining wnenneaty 


Allis, E. P. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rand Dri CGoa., 100 Broadway, N. Y. 


., 52 Broadway, N. Y- 


» N. 


Molding Machines 
Pridmore, Henry E., chicago, Ti. 
—- Fans 
ngerford, U. T. Gress & Copper Co., 
aa big = St., N. ¥. 
Me 
Sow rricaitle ao Co., Phila,, 
Motors, Petrol 
Daimler Mfg. in —— Island City,N. 
Motors, Electric 
iddy Electric Mtg. Co., Windsor, Conn. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 3 
Stewart E seateical Co. Cincinnati, O. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston Mass. 
Nail Clippers 
Cook, H. C, & Son, Ansonia, Conn. 
Nail Machinery 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Belleville, Ill. 


Pittsburgh fg Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nail Pullers 

Atwater Mfg. Co., Souteipeten. Conn. 

Bridgeport . Co., B 


r idgeport, Conn. 
Hagen Me Reid, Troy, N. Y. 
Serauton & Co. , The, New ‘Haven, Conn. 
Snow L. T. New Haven, may 
Name Piates, Machinery 
Murdock Parlor Grate Co. Becton, Mass. 
Natural Gas Pumps 
Norwalk lron Wks. Co.,So. Norwalk,Ct. 
Nickel Platers’ Supplies 
Eddy Electric Mfg. Co., W Inds or, Conn. 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co., New ark, N.J. 
Zucker & Levett & Loeb Uo., 526-58) W 
25th St., New York. 
Nickeloid 
American oe Co., Peru, Il. 
Her rway 8 ance 
Rowland 1 illiam & Harvey, Frank- 
furd, Philadelphia. 
Nuts—See Bolts 
Nuts, Self-Lockin ng 
. Elastic Nut Co., Milwaukce, 
Wis. 
Nut Machines 
Dunham Nut Co., ty Conn. 
Oil Burning Applian 
oe Hagineering * * 26 Cortlandt 
st 
Oil cs ga Oil Stoves 
on Sto 
Pine Mig. c 0., Pike Station, N. H. 
Oil Stoves—( See Stoves Oil, Vapor and 
Gasoline) 
Oilers 
Hammer & Co., Branford, Conn. 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Oilless Bearing 
North Americ oa 
Island City, N. Y. 
Ore Breakers 
Aultman Co., en 
Cc — Geo. V. 


tl etalline Co., Long 


Snila., Pa 


Ore 
Blair, Reed F. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Samuel, Frank, Fetes Pa. 
Wister, Francis, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Ox Shoes s 
Scranton Forging Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Woodruff, Walter W. & Sons, Mt. Car- 
mel, Conn. 
Packing 
Boston selting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Galvanic “etal Paper Co., 61 So. Wash- 
ington Sq , N.Y 
Morris :n, Robert, St. Louis, Mo. 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co.,16 Warren 
Street, N. Y. 
Paints 
ieee Jos. Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


Pants Stretcher 
Covert Mfg. Co., Weet Troy, N. Y. 


Patent Solicitoe 
Hamlin, Geo. i., Washin ton, D. C. 
Hows & Howson, rh adelphia and 
Washington. 
Stocking, E. B., Washington, D. C. 
Pattern Letters 
St. Louis Electrotype Foundry, St. Louls 
ew Galvanizing Works, Clevc- 
and, 


Perforated Metal 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi- 
cago, IIL. 
Hungerford, U. T. Brass & Copper Co., 
121 Worth St., N. Ag 
Phangertord O. i t “Brass & Copper C 
ungerfo J rass 0) r Co. 
121 Worth St., N. Y. noitiieae 
Foes hor AAA, Smelting Co., Limited, 
hiladelphia. 


wionmine Tin 
Crescent Phosphorized Metal Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
Halk & Naumann, 518 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Piane Plate Manufacturers 
Harney, H.C. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Picture Wire 
en an Mills “O., = a Conn. 
Casting Machine 
Rs G. ‘; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ener & Patterson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baird, C kh. & Co., Phila, Pa. 
Da.iville Bessemer Co. Danville, Pa. 
gh Williams & éo., Cc hicago, Ill. 
Houston, C. B. & Co., Philadel P bia, Pa. 
Nicoll, B.& - 0., 6 Wall St.. N. 
Samuel, tay! Vhiadelpaia, Pe, 
Snyder, Ww. P. , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Syyetier Chareostt [ron Co., Grand Rap- 
8. 
’ Tidewater Steel Co., Philada.. Pa, 
Pig Iron "torage Warrant Co., 4 
ron Storage 0., 
Wall St. N.Y. 








Williams, J. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pipe Cutting and Threading Mu- 


chines 
Bignell Keeler Mfg. Co., Edwards- 
e, 
Curtis & Curtis, ote a Conn. 
Jarecki Le 
Co. Tol 


Merrill Mfg. 
Saunders’ Sons, D., Weaker. N. Y. 


Pipe Grips 

Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay, N. Y. 
Pipes, Fittings, &c. 

Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co., N. ¥. 
Pipe. Riveted Steel 


Pollock, W. B. Co., Youn 
Scaife, Wm. B. & Sons, P Eeerga 
Pipe Unions 
Dart, E. M. Mfg. Co., Providence, R. T 
Pipe, Water and Gas 
Lee-Odlum Boiler Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Red Jacket Mtg. €o., Davenport, —- 
{a © ~~ Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
*hila., 
Warren City Boiler Works, Warren, O. 
Wood, R. D. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Planes 
Stanley Rule & Level Co., N. Y. 
— . 
r. Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Baird, U. Machinery Ca., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bement, Miles & Co., Phila. 
Detrick & Harvey Mch. ia Baltimore. 
Draper Mch. Toy] Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Whitcomb Mfg. —s Worcester, Mass. 
Wilson, W. A., Rochester, N. Y. 
Plated \ Sony 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Ct. 
Plates, Iron and Steel 
Danville Bessemer Co., Danville, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlins, Ltd.,f Pittsburgh, Pa 
Lukens Iron Coatesville, Pa. 
Singer, Nimick & Co., ‘Inc., Pittsburgh, 


stituater Steel Co., Philada., Pa. 
Wood, Alan Co., Philadelphia. 


Plate fron Work 
Scaife, Wm. B. & Sons, Pittsburgh. 
Plyers 


Bridgeport Mfg. Co., Bridgeport Conn. 
Utica, Brop Forge "& Tool Co., Utica, 


hicmeiiaahs Tools 
Crespo Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Phila. Pneumatic Tool Co., Phila., Pa. 
Q & C Co.,, “hicago, Lil 
= Pneumatic Tool Ce., Chicago, 


Pocket Knives 
Copereugas Cc atlery Co., Little Valley, 


Polishing Stauds. 

Ross, Josiah, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Polishing Wheels 

Divine Bros. Co. a N. Y. 


Poulsry Fenci 
DeKal wence Ca DeKalb, IIL 


Po Ctiber’ Nettin 
Gilbert & ‘Sennett Mite. Co., 42 Cliff St., 


N. mi Wire cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Tvler, W.S. Co., Clevelan d, O. 

Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Co., Wor- 
cester. Mars 


Poultry Netting Bisplay Racks 
Burton, Matthew, =e in 
Power Hack 8 
Hoefer Mfg. Co., t recport, IL 
Power Hammers 
Beaudry & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bradley Cv». , Syracuse, W. Y. 
Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Philadelphia. 
Dupont Mfg. Co., St. Johnsbury, Vs. 
<idder, R. E., Worcester. Mass. 
Long & ainssenee Co., Hamilton,Ohio 
Miner & Peck Mfg. © o., New Haven, C t. 
Scranton & Co., The, New Haven, Conn. 
Power Tranqyuitting Mack's 
Cresson, Geo ila., 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishaw+ka, rhia. 
Machinists’ Supply C 0., Rochester, N.Y. 
Norwalk Iron Wks. Co., So. Norwalk, Ct. 
Pressed Metal Work 
Avery peter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Presses. Pew 
ag og Mach” Works Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Bligs Co, kiya, N 
Fe Aa Mach. Co. Reldgeton, N. J. 


Hills & Jones Co., Wilmington 
Leffier, Chas. * Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Manville, E. J. Mch. Co. , Waterbury, Ct. 
Merriman, A. i, Meriden, Conn. 
Mossherg & Granville Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. T. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., Buffalo. 
Phila. Machine Tool Co., Phila. 
Rudolphi & Krummel, Chicago, il. 
Projectiles 
omer T ube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Prun 
Beary, 2 John T. Mfg. Co., Hamden, Ct. 
Pulleys 
Amen ‘Palley Co., Phila., 
Dodge Mfg. Co., FAD tg Ind. 
Eastern \ achinery Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Evans, G. F., ‘oston, Mass 


Jones & Laughl Ltd., ‘Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Saginaw Mtg. Co., w, Mich. 

Woods, T. > oa Cc mborebers, Pa. 
Pump Chain 


Ci-veland ‘Galvanizing Works, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


SEE ALPHABETICAL INDEX, PAGES 141-142. 





Jeming Co., Salem, O, 
Edson 





Humphbryes Mfg. Co. M 
yern FB. & bro 


M F. E, 
Red Jacket Mfg. C 
+ Jeowee Pump @3 


Wilder, 8. & Co., Holliston, Mass, 
Punches, Conductors’ 
Movers, Free. 4% pte. : og nag ted 
maa, u Uo., L 
ton, ¢. & Supply Vo., Los. 


Pugches and Shears, Hand and 


Bethichem womtry & Machine Co., So, 
aig py Pa. 
Bliss, E Brooklyn, 
Hilles & Jones stow. Wittseton, Del. 
Long & Allstatte Hamilton, Ohio 
Mersick C. 8. & Co. wh Haven, Conn, 
New Doty Mig. Co., Janesville, Wis 
Whitcomb M ay Worcester, ee: 
Williams, & bo., Moline, ill, 
Pynchies and fhem ne iP 
rrington erfora' 
Chicago, Ill, dia. 
Push Carts 
Syracuse Cnillea Plow Co., Syracuse. 
Fyroseu 
rown, Edward, Phila., Pa. 
Cebling, Steinbart « *Co., Ltd., Carl- 


Quotation Records 
Giobe-Wernicke Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Railways Industrial 

e eo ; W. Co., West New Brighton, 


Rat and Mouse 
Buratte tt & Williams, Bo Boston, Mass, 


‘Buck Ph Bros., Millb Mass. 

Swedish Besor oes orcester, Mass, 
Razor Hon 
Bah. Mfg. CO, “Pike Station, N. H 

ea 

Morse Tw Twist Drill & Mch. Co., New Bed- 


wwe Gauge 
Bristol Co., Wat: ‘bury, Conn. 
Uehitug, Steinbart & Co., Ltd., Carl- 


eels 
Hendryx, Ant B. Co., New Haven, Conn, 
Refrigera 
Maine Mine Co., Nashua, N 
Northern Refrigerator e. * 
Rapids, Mich. 
Med 3 — Co., Richmond, Ind. 


zISt 
Stowell Mite. & Foundry Co., So. Mil- 
waukee, 
Relaying Rails 
Donaldson & Newton, 
Hyde Bros. & oe. Pitebengh 
h Iron Co., Cinc Ay oO. 
May & Spalding, 32 Broad way, N. 2 F 
atest Yall Supply Co., 100 Broadway, 


W, ¥, 
Reloading Tools 
"Soe Gun Implement Co., 313-315 


Hum erford, v. T., Brass & Copper Co., 
orth St. Y. 

Taeal Mfg. Co, , New F uevily Conn. 

Repairing Gets, F 
Bros. Co., b ty %. 

ay Heel Plate Co. are JN. J. 
Revair Outfits rmers’ 

imperial Bit & Shap ¢ Cc ~ Racine, Wis. 
Rev elation Coun 

Pitkin, A. B. Mac —¥ Co., Providence, 


I 
Tabor a Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Revolv 
Garrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Worcester, Mass 
a: & ‘Aven’ ‘Arms Co., Norwich, 


Janes. Iver, same & Cycle Works, 
Fite ae 
Rheostats 
Cutler ammer Mfg, Co., Milwaukee, 


V is. 
Electric. Controller.& Supply Co , Cleve- 
an 


Rifles 
Seoputes & Allen Arms Co., Norwich, 


t. 
Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven. Ct. 
Remington Arms Co., 315 Broadway, 


e 2 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co,, Chicopee 
Ri Falis, M 
veters 
ater Pneumatic Tool Co., Phila., Pa.! 


vets 
Amnesties, 3 Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Le 


Blak oy & =~ Sail Watery. Conn. 
Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. Y 

Clark & Cowles, Plainville, Conn. 
Cobb & Drew, Plymouth, Mass 


Grand 





Grand ngTa Eco, Grand Cross- 
ing. Ills. 
ungerford, U. T., Brass & Copper Co., 


Plymouth M nouth, M 
Rockford Bolt oFks. I Rockford Yi. 
Townsend C. C. & E. P., New Brighton, 


Pa. 
Bivotts £ a Poundiy'& Mch. Co., SO. 


Shuster, Fr. .4 oo, New 5 Haven, Cona. 
Seer insliner « Co., Baffalo, N 


.— sat 1 Mach | Machinery ., Worcester 
tae 
Roll Tarning 


Teols 
Tret hewey,Sarn i& Co.,Ltd.,Pittsburch 
Rell oiler Bearin 


5 
Ball Bearing Co., 
Mossberg & Grau ranville Hite Mtg to. 
Re — L 
ollers 
Whitehurst, R. W. & Co., Norfolk, \». 


Provtl- 





bamond i & Mob Co.. Se. 
bversams 
Farrell ch. Co. 
aK KB alfa. & Me C Gon Pitabareh. 
Gar va Machine Co. Pi A. Foundry <. Co., Piteabargh. 
ta 

orean “Construction Co., Worcester, 

& Granville Mfg. Co. os. 
Meenee, i I ‘ 


“ager * Steel Fadry. Co., 


ments Theor fora URS own, 


Foie Mech. oRiabaren Ee 


A. Fadry. 
Garricon : ~ 


praln F ‘yy 
non a phia,Pa 
ll & M 
Phila: feo Foundry Ses Cleveland, 
Toten & 2 “Hogg [ron and Stee! Fary. Co., 
ttsbu 
Youngstown Foundry & Machine Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Roofing 
Sauber Roofing ite sete chu Ce 


Pose Ceiling & Roofing iaaviggys 


‘if , Wm. B. & Sons, Pistebur 
seal, wn Iron & Steel Roo 
Youn wn, O. 


d Corda 
Beep Go. 69 South St., N.Y 
nd b Goods 

Reve Mfg. Co., West Trey, N. ¥. 


ield 
Rove sue Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Transmission and Hoi 
MSmitornia Wire Works, San Franc . 


Cal. 
Hunt, Cc. W. Co., West New Brighton, 
Leschen, A. & Sons, Rope Co., St. Louis, 
0. 
Woods, T. B. Sons, Chambersburg, Pa. 


ng Co., 





Rubber Goods 
Boston Be wi 3 By Bon ton, Mass. 
Canfield, H. report, Conn. 
Peerless Rubber} . Co., 16 Warren 
Street, N. ¥. 


Rules 
Lufkin Rule Co.. Saginaw, Mi 
oualer Rule & Level Co., "29 Chambers 


Sad Iro 
Williams, 4 C., Ravenna, O. 


Sad Iron H apdies 
Schrayers, M. Sons & eee Atanas ti. 


Band tlast A 
Ward, Edgar 1. & Sons, 


Pn Mixe 
ae Win & Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 


Sand Paper 

Baeder, Adamson & Co., Phila, Pa. 
sap Buckets 

Fy bay & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Peston, Mass. 


ne toe C.& eon “tg Utica, N. Y. 


Sash Bala 
caldwell Mie c 0. Rochester, N. Y. 
Puilmen Mite Balance Co. Roche: x 
Sash Cords and Ch 
Bridgeport Chain ues as etageport, Conn. 


Morton, Thos., 65 E 
rd Woes Boston, Mass. 
, Boston, 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., " Bridgeport. 


Sash Locks 
i. | W. & E. T. Co., The, New Haven, 


Ives, H. B. & Co, New a ti Conn. 
Oefinger, J -, Chicago 
Sash Pulley: 
Fox Machine « Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Grand Rapids ware Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich 
Palmer Hardware Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Sash Weichts 
Barney & Keed Mfg. Co.,Boston, 
Brown, E. E. & C B itindelphta. E Pa. 
Enterprise Foandty Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sausage Stuffers 
National Specialty. Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Saw 
Atkins, E. C. & Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bishop, Geo. H. & éo., Cine’ atl, Ohio. 
Disston, Henry & Sons, Inc., Phila, Pa. 
National Saw Co., Newar«, ies J. 


Shnonds Mfg. Co., » Fitchburg, Mass. 
Saw Guides 

Thomson Bros. & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Saw Handles 


Ladd -» Bristol, Conn. 
Caw oan 
sston, Henry & Sons, I Phi Pa. 
Tatntor Mfg. Co, 9to is Murray, "H x. 
Saw 


y Tools 
Atkins, E. C. & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Scale ~~ 


_ ‘rican Cutl Co., Chica: ° 
lillon, Sebtew O0.' C89 CaN, 
Peis nse Neale & Mfg. ( 


Co. Chicago tu. 
Read ng Hardware , Heading, Fa. 
Stan lard Seale & Supply Co., Pittsburgh. 


Scrap ecw 
Blake, - & M., 0th Ave. and 15th 
Bot j T ¢ "Hoboken, N. J. 
mitn. & Sons, Phila., Pa. 
of ih, hee & Co. Buffalo, N. uy 
Leonard, John &CoLR Broadway, N. 
f. Warne He ron Je 
nilloe, BeBe Sons, P’ tea 
a q t, Conn . 
Samue M. i Bri Ye 
Smit! ‘Rare B. New York. * 
Scrapers, R 
ericau 
Aisin Coe Ganga Gye 1AtO- 
poourne & q 


a y y Steet el Scraper Co. SFiS 


ie 
i 


THE- t- IRON AGE : 











oeras, Tera Mee cn, 


eee Ter, MASE. no 
| SESH: Ete nee 


Conn. 
Rogers, Jno. M. Boat Ga’ & Drill 
ey up Jou N.d. 
w ells Bros. . 


we... Drivers 

owe. &, vx: Co., New Hi Conn. 
Disston ,H ony fs Sons, Inc. Phila., Pa. 
Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield Mass. 
tse ec pecialty Co., No. Easton, 





sere Bros, Mfg. So~ aGebeeee, Fe. 
Sawyer Tool wens —— bu: 
Union Mfg. Co., B Are ao a 


Screw Machi 
American T achinery Co., Cincinnati, O, 





Brown & Sha pa Ne . CO., Providence, 
Coatilo, J. eae Brookl aya. N 
Draper lConWeoroe a 
Garvin} yw Spring and Varick 
pi. Sts., N 


es & +m Mcen.Uo.,S field, Vt. 
Windsor Mch Co., Windso decr, ve. a. 
Screws 


Coach 
Hg, Wm Hz. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 


Machine 
Blake & J. "Johnson, i tea ome. 
Chicego Screw Co., Chi 
Haskell, tite 


Hubbell, Harvey, B 
Miles .F.S., 
ee Ae Britain Hdw. Mfg. Gon soe it- 


Phila. ‘Woch. vn | Works,Phila., Pa. 
Pittsburgh Screw &BoltC: Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Rhode Island Tool Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Worcester Mch. Screw Co., Worcester. 


Wood 
Sregetis Woe Moore Co., Winsted, Conn. 


Barn , WF F, & Jot a9, 00.. Record Ii. 
Millers Falls Co., 28 N.Y. 
Seneca Falls Mig. tore Seneca Fails, 


Scythe Stones and Whets 
Cleveland Stone, ey Cleveland Oo 
Pike Mfg. Co fe Btatl N. 

amless Bevel’ 
anney, Aah, & Co. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
owers 

ganie ell Ses Le meg N. 
Demorest Mts Mfg. Co., William wt 
National Sewing Machine 


de 
Shafting 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Cresson, Geo. V. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cumberiand Iron & Steel Shafting Co., 
Cumberland, Md. 
e Mts. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Fairmo Mch. Co. Philadelphia Pa. 
Finished Besel Co. Co., 


Jones & La Co. Ptsburgh Pa. 
Pigebargh ers Shafting bargh. Pe. 


Phila. tr 


T  Belvi- 


Sellers, Daly & Co., Inc., Fatle,, Ea. 
Stow M % 4 Co., , Binghamton 

B. Sons, a SRS Pa. 
atin naa Iron and Steel 
Allentown Rolling Mill, Allentown, Pa. 
American Steel Hoop Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
nes City Steel & Iron Co., Cleveland, 
0. 
iasihest Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


pational, Soot Co., Bridgeport, O. 
Passaic Rolling Mill a Paterson, N. J. 
Pheenix Iron Co , Phila., Pa. 

Pittsburgh Steel ’ Bhatting Co., Rankin, 


Kepublic Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, [1l. 
— A. & P. & Co., Pulla , Pa. 


Baker-Chard Mach. Tool Co, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 
& pm to., Pawtucket, R. I, 
Shear Knuiv 
Pi Sabared § Sttear, Knife & Machine Co, 


ri &Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh 





Pittsburgh, 
Trethewey, Sa’ 
Shears aud ! Rcigeers 
Acme Shear C tBrideepo 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co., pot ictie. Valley, 


N 
Heinisch’s, R. Sons Co., Newark, N. J. 
National Cutlery Co., Phila., Pa. 
wat, Ne Xe & Hilger, Ltd, "O15. Murray 


ears 
See arlin’s, Metal Sons Co., Allegheny, 


Shoot Bars 
N oSonal Steel My Chicago, Il, 
Shsteartont tN ge & Copper co. 
r 7) 
121 W Worth St, N - 
Sheet and Roilea 1 Brace 
ungerford, U. > fe Brass rass & Copper Co., 


aan Wo 
Sheer I Motal Mac 
_ Works, Srooklyn, N.Y. 


eprete et zed 
ilies tea & Sree Co. atda Ganbetice 
dge, 
Strathers rie & Steel Co., Struthers,O. 
Sheets. Iron and 8 
Spote iron x Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ambridge Iron & Steel Co., Cambridge, 


Cone 
Cincinnati Corrugatin Piqua, O. 
pe nm Rolling Malt Go Co., Coshocton, 


Nati Steel Co , Bridgeport, O. 
Old M ow Kolling Mill Mill Go, Soottdal 


Republic Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, = 
Scottdale Iron & Steel Co., Scottdale, Pa. 
Steer. Nimick & Co., inc., Pittsburgh, 
ws culgaeo iron Metal Coating Co., West 





n & Steel Co., Struthers, 


Alan Wood 
W Dewees Wood Con cKeesport, Pa. 


“Hiftsets Zine CoP 
Méalleri. 


e, Ill. 


Shelf Boxes 
Heller, W.C. & Co., Montclair, N. J. 
Moore, C. P. Parelewente W. Va. 


F zine Co., La 


Til. 
Teac hy, ct Co. olyoke, 


rts. G. A. & Co., ay Leah, Mo, 
or naw, 

rtlen d Ladder Co., Newark. N. J. 
s Ac aed 


arren, J. D. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Shipbuilders 
Newport News ~~ ak enamine 
Co., 1 Broad 
Shovels, Spades and Scoops 
hs, Geo. Co. Pu ila. Pa, 
New Castle Shovel Co., New Castle, Pa. 
t. Louis Shovel Co., St. Louis, Mo 


*Bievete Step tn Ladder 
— Trolley 


Parc 
bane & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Colum- 


» ice 
Daine, Stoddard & Co., Bosto 
Winslow, Sami. Skate Mfg. Co. MW orces- 
ter, Mas 
Skates. Roller 
Union inaraware Meek Torrington, Conn. 
bed, + lt ite Mfg. Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
Skate Sharpen ners 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Slaw Cutters 
Disston, Henry | & tro Inc., Phila., Pa. 


Spoiting We 
ul s. Ks 8. Broad, Phila. 
Soapstone Goods 
Pike Mfg Co, Pike Station, N. H. 
Seldering ain Handles 
Hungerford, U.T., \ mae Copper Co., 
121 Worth's 


N.Y 
Soldering Co 
Hungerford, 


7 hd, Gt Bs Brass & Copper Co. 


orth St.. n’Y. 
Sgoakt « Tubes 
sirander, W. R. & Co., 204 Fulton St., 


specie Manufacturers 
ranklin, H. H. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Smith & Egge | Mfg. Co., ’ Bridgeport, Ct. 


Speiter Zinc Co., Peru, Il. 
Mespiowr= & ‘Hegeler Zinc Co., La 


Ti. 
Spelter Solder 


og faa t., Brass & Copper Uo., 
Spikes BE 
“eae Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Le- 
Ano) 


Speens ond Forks 
nternational Stiver Co., Meriden, Ct. 
8 rel tin Goods 

rd & Co, Boston, Mass. 
| Spray’ Pumps—(See Pumps) 


Steel & inte Go. , Chicago, Il. 
Barne’, Wallace Co. Conn. 
Clark & Cowles, Plainville, Conn. 
Cleveland bags: Spring Co.,Cleveland,O. 
Dunbar Bros. stol, Conn. 
Miller & Van ‘Wink kle, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
., Worcester, Mass. 
y, Phila., Pa. 
Sabin Machine Co., Mont iter, \ ve. 


Brock _ 
rockton, Mass. 
Welch, Mie e Me 

Springs, \ Wagon, 


fg. Co. Boston, Mass. 
W. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Spring Ce = Geite 
rooks, M. 3. “ES Sons, Chester, Conn. 
Spring ‘Hinges 
ommer Bros., erty Se N. ¥ 
Coleman Hdw. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Il, 
Van Wagoner & Williams Haw. 
Cleveland, O. 


tacks 
Seite, wa - = Sons, Pittsburgh. 
Stamped W 
Jenkinson, R. moh o°& Co., Newark, N. J. 
Keen & Hagerty.) “ ‘Co.. Baltimore. 








Co., 


Stamviug, 5 feta! 
American Se Co., Ottawa, Ills. 
American allway’ Supply Co., 24 Park 
Place, N. Y. 
American Steel Scraper Co., ey oO. 


Clay Stamping Co., Cleve land, O 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co., ( tA 
land, Ohio. 
= ‘& Buxton Stamping Co., Worces- 
ass. 
Houghton & Buxton Mfg. Co., Worces- 


ter, M 

Jenkinson, BR: C. & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Konigslow, E. & Bro. ‘Cleveland, Ohio. 

McKenna, ‘A. &T., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wheeling Hinge Co., Whee 4 
Staples and Double Pointe Tucks 

= i penteny k Co., Grand Cross- 
Milwaukee Tack Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
2 <n E. H. & Co., Binghamton, 


Steam Hammers, &c. 
Dienelt & £isenhardt, Philedelphia. 
eondcom, Bich Richard, 24Columbis St., N.Y. 
am 
a wevster, Warren & C & Co., Camden, N. J. 


team Se 
Harrison tety Be Boller Wks. Phila., Pa. 
Webster, warren A, Co., Camden, 


7 Fowby staan Cag G “ Valve Co., Boston. 
Hanegek Co., 85-89 Liberty 
te Beno, Cincinnati, a 

tor Co., Boston M: 
St I Ba 
around Ball & Screw Co., Cleveland, 
jail Co., Cincinnati, O, 
ons 00. eass wees Paria. ct. 


Soa Seneca 





“SEE ALPHABETICAL INDEX. PAGES 141-142. 
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teel, 
Oinetican BiayeieMtg. Co. Bo. Chicago, 


Wilmot & Hobbs Co., Bri 
olft Co Ltd,” Hist Berest 


On, > 
and ‘Harlem i fiver, 
Steel ol Flanace psi 
be Steel Co., Philaddelhia, Ps. 
1 Fo d Casti 
Stool Feretos 0, So. Bethl em, Pa 
Steel l _Hoope 
Ane teel Hoop Co., Pittaburgh, 


Steel I 


aoe wy & Co., % John 8t. 
Jesso 


aa Tone st > A crempsecpa 


tea oie 1 Broadway, N 


& Co., ) + ‘Yorks 
Steel (Mushet’s 8: tal) 
Jones, B. M. & er 


Steel a Manutne 

jeyele? hifg. nfE. C0., So. Chicago, 
american Steel Hoop Co., Pittsburgh,. 
Boxer, E permease & Co., 108 Duane &t.,. 


New 
Brasbers Steel Co., Braeburn, Pa. 


ir ae Iron & Steel Co., Muskegon,. 


seol Coatings < Co, Lae 
Shreme Steel conn daburgirs. © <2 
Crescent ttabu 


ber 
Danville E aaa 
Frankford Steel Co. Ooshiedal ia. 
Ea Co , Toledo, O. 
John 8t.,. 


Cc von tn 


Ses 
fuse 





Hobson, Houghton & Co., 98 
Wm. & Sons, Sheffield, England,. 
32 sora crit John St. med tiabargh, Pa. 
1arelle Steal Co. ‘Pittaba 
Lorain Steel Co » 0! 
Lukens Iron & ov Lor Co., Coatseile, Pa. 
Natioy.al oe Co., Chi 
Newkirk, J. B. & Co., Ph indelphte, Pa.. 
He ite In = 5 ey ar "Chic TL 
epublic Iron el Co., 
Rowland, Wm, & arvey hicago, TH. 
Stapen N tek & Cc re Cc Finsvergn. 
0. » " 
Tidewater Steel Co., la 
Wardlow, s. & C., Sh Siiemet a, Kngland, 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mf; =) —— 
Ma: fay tye net oc. yents 
Ogden & Wallace, 577- 538 Greenwich St, 
New York. 
Snyder, W. P. & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Stoel. Self [Hardening | 
Davis, 85-87 8t., N. ¥. 


Denman 
Steel Rails 
Lorain Steel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 


Steel Stamps and Stencil Dice 
se ig L, A. Stamp Wks., Little > 
Nes 8, Geo. M., Jr., 61 Fulton St., N. Y¥. 


Sehwerdile & Siebert, Bridgeport, Conm 
Steel, ‘Tool 

ae BR Steel Co., Braeburn, Pa. 

Crescent Steel Co, ‘Pittsburgh Pa. 

Damagcus Steel Co., Pitts tabu h, Pa. 

Denman & Davis, 85-87 

Frankford Steel ¢ toe Piniade init, Pa. 

ap et = & Sons, Shefiield, England, 

rs) oy N, 


Jones, B. M. eGo, 
La Belle’ Steel ¢ Co. Pit ae Ps 2 Oe 


tev La 4 Sell 
Bicycle S:ep Ladder oe be Entec 
Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. aa liok 


yoke, Mass. 

Milbradt, a A, 5 Oe.. ee Louis, Mo, 

Morley Bros 

Portland Dadaeee Co, ‘tewark, N. J. 
Stocks and | Pies 

Card, 8. Mfg. Co. Mansfield, Mass. 

Curtis & ‘artis ‘Bridgeport, Conn. 

Jones & Lamson Mch. Co., Springfield. 


Vt. 

Jarecki Mfg. e, Pa. 

Oster Mfg. Sn wnt One. 

Saunders’ Sons, D., Yonkers. 

Wells Bros. & Co. “Grocuheld, ¥ Mass. 

Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield. 
Stock one Ye ers 

Reimers, J. N. & Co., Davenport, iowm 
Stone “Working Machinery 

Patch, F. R. ae Co., Rutland, Vt. 
Store Fixtur 

Warren, J. va Mite. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Steve Linings 

rander Fil Brick Co., Troy, N. Y¥. 

Stove Pipe Thimbles 

Cheney, 8. & Son, Maniius N. Y. 
Stoves. Oil, Vapor and G Gasoline 

Novelt te Co., Jackson, M 

bs aed Trenkamp Co., Cleveland, 

° 


rructural Iron Work 
pertin Iron Bri of. Berlin, Conn. 


Boston dge Mass. 
Forest City Steel ‘& yt Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
Illinots Steel Co,, Ch Th. 
a bay | . SE hoot Co., 3 


behest 3 





Rivenconley rite. Co., Pt'tabu h, Pa. 
Shiffier Bridge My «ae 
Stewart Iron Works, Strats, 1, Ohio. 


West Side ide Foundry Go. Troy, N. ¥. 
Structa abies 
3 sree Co., Schicago, Il, 
& Hegeler Zinc Co., La 





waging achines 
nExcel yi Minch to Torrington, Ct. 
faternational Silver Co., Meriden, Ct. 
aw 
Mayhew, H. H. Co., Shelburne Falls, 


Tac ks, Brads. Brads, do 
Diamond Tack & Nail Works, Raynham, 


Mass. 
rand Crossing Tack Co., Grand Crosm 
aus Tack Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Can Mass. 
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Tack and Nail Machinery 
Kimball ros. & Sprague, Brockton. 

Perkins, Henry, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Bweetzer, “i a Brockton, Mass. 





Tank Hea 
Novelty Mic. Co. Rock Island, Il. 
Tanks, Iron and Steel 
Lee-Odlum Boiler Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
e, Wm. B. & Sons, Pittsburgh. 


Tapes 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Tap Holder 
Ideal Machine Works, Hartford, Conn. 
Taepin Machines 
Hu" bell, Harvey, dridgeport, Conn. 
Tavs and Dies 
Besley, ©. H.  C0., Chicago, a, 
Butterfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt. 
ard, 5. W. Mfg. o., Mansfeld, Mass. 
Reece, E. F. Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
Wells Bros. & Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
Wiley & <a Mfg. Co., Greenfield. 
Telephone 
Mianus K lectric Co., Mianus, cone. 
Rawson — Co., Elyria, Ohi 
Terne Pla 
American Ma — Co., Chicago, Il. 
Time Record 
Chicago Time Register Co., Chicago,U}. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield, Gardner, 


ass. 

Nanz, C. & Co., 127 Duane St., N. Y. 
Tin Mills 

ag aE Roll & Mch. Co. ,Phila., Pa. 

Phillips, F. R. Sons, a Pa. 
Tinners’ Tools and Machin 

Niagara Miuchine & Tool Works, Buffalo. 
Tin Plate 
American 7'in Plate Co., Chicago Ill 

Merchant & Co., Inc., ae pala, j Pa 
Tin Plate Machine 

oe =F Co., ¥ oungstown, Ohio. 
Tinw 

Keen 4 3 fiagerty, Baltimore, Md. 
Toe Calks Steel 

Burke, P. F., Boston, Mass. 


Toe Cli pe. i, 
Snow, L. ae Haven, Conn. 
Tool Ch 
Am. T oa rb ‘nest Co., 200 W. Houston 8t., 


3: York. 
Bliss, R. Mfg. Co., Fawtucket, R, I. 
Jennings, C. E. Co., 101 Reade St. N. Y. 
Teel Holders 
0; 


on & Pettis Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
onn. 


Tools 
Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mas: 

dort- -Mueller Co., Elizabeth, N.J. 

Brown. R. H. & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Goodell Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass 

Mayhew, H. H. Co. Shelburne Falls. 

Millers Falls Co., 28 Warren St., N. Y. 

Ort — Machine Screw Co., Spring 
e 

Btanley | "Rule, i Level Co., 29 Chambers 


guattose yy S. Co., Athol, Mass. 
Stevens, eRe Arms & Tool’ Co., Chiconee. 
Tower & Lyon, “5 Chamhers St., N. Y. 
Tuck Mfg Co., Brockton, Mass. 


Tools, Blacksmith and Wheel- 
champfon Bower & Forge Co., Lan- 


caste 
by! ~ A & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, 














A ‘Steam and Gas Fitters’ 
Saunders’ sons, D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


rches, Oil and Gasoline 
hneider “A Trenkamp Co., Cleveland,O 


te Bex 
lark, W " *e Co., Salem, U. 


melicinan th Hardware Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Traps, Anima 

Revrine Ci o., Waterbury, Conn. 

Tree Gu 

Figreman' Mfg. Co., 309 Broadway, N. ¥ 
e 

week aifrea & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


——- eo. H . &Co., octane, 0. 
National Saw Co., Newark, N. J 





cks 
Boston & Lockport Block Co., Lockport, 
Kilbourne # Jaro ‘obs Mfg. Co., i 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., 


Mic 
Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Syracuse, 


Tub Hoops 
Oatman Bros., Medina, Ohio. 


Tune Bending Machines 
Bridgeport Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Ct, 
Tubes, Seamless Drewa Copper, 
Brass and Bron 
Apeon Brass & Copper Co., 99 John 


Hungerford, U U.T., prass & Copper Co., 


Randoiph Clowes co. Waterbury, Conn. 


Tubing, Bra 
Hungerford, v Ep Brass & Copper Co., 
121 Worth St., N. Y. 
Fhontx Tube 60, Brooklyn, N 
nme W.S. &' Son, Series, RL. 
Tenin 


pping, tr Tube ¢ Co , Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tubing, Steel 
Heckert-Baltzley Billet Co., Toledo, O. 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co., Phila., P Pa. 
Leng’s John S Son & Co., 4 Fletcher St. 
National Tube Co, , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shelby Steel Tube Co., Cleveland, O. 
Statler-Bischoff Co., hicago. LIL. 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co., Bridgeport. 
Tumbling Barrels 
Henderson Bros., Waterbury, Conn. 
mermere Engineering Works, Detroit, 


Turubuckles 
Cc sev ane City Forge & Iron Co., Cleve- 

an 

Turned Metal Work 
Do iwe Machine Screw Co., Boston, Mass 

Twist Drills 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland. 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., New 

Bedford, Mass. 
yo Process Twist Drill Co., Taunton, 
ass. 
Slocomb, J. T. & Co., Providence, R. I. 
Standard Tool Co., Clev eland, O. 

Twist Drill Grinders 
Fuller Wfg. Co, Kal ee Mich, 

Uphetecsrery’ Her wa 

iungerford, | Brass ra ‘Copper Co., 
121 Worth St., N. Y. 

Valves, Gas, Water ana Steam 
Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 
Chapman Valve sit. Co., "Boston. 
Crosby Steam Gage Vaive Co., Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., 71 John, N. Y. 

Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co. .» % John &t., 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co., 56 John, > A 

Mason Regulator Co. Boston, Mass, 

Wood, R. D. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ventilating fans 
American lower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Bayley, Wm. & SonsC 0. Milwaukee, Wis 
Boston Blower Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge © 0., "Buffalo, N. Y. 
Perkins, B. tr’. & Son, Holyoke, Mass. 
Ventilator ‘Appliance es 

Howard & Morse, 45 Fulton St. N. Y. 

Ormeby, C. A., Melrose, Mass. 
Ventilators 

on «& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ise 

Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass. 

waeet 6 mS) Keeler "Mfg. to., Edwards- 
ville 

Lewis Tool Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 

Massey Vise Co. Chicago, Tl. 

Parker, Chas. Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay, Be ke 

Tower & Lyon, 98 Chambers St. * 2A 

Ueieg | Drop Forge & Tool Co., Utica, 


Wagon Jacks 
Covert Mfg. Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
Cov rt’s Saddlery Works, armer, N. z= 
Lane Bros, (0., oughkeepsle, N E 
Woodruff, Waiter , Mt an 
wa me:, Conn. 


shers 
= A I wm. H. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 


Nut & Washer Mfg. Co. Milwaukee, Wis 
Wilson & Smith, Worcester. Mass. 








Washers, Lead 


Littleford Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 


Washing Machines 


poms Wate Mch. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Brammer, H. F. Mf, fg. Co. , Davenport, Ia. 
Cyclone Washing Mch. Co., Battle Creek, 


Eureka Co., Rock Falls, Ills. 


Watchman’s Clocks 


Nanz, C. & Co., 127 Duane &t., N. y. 


Water Gates 


Kesnety Valve Mfg. Co., % John St., 


Water Wheels 


Poole, Robt. & Son Co., Baltimore, Ma- 


Weldless Steel Flanges 


Latrobe Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Well Supplies 


Cook, A. D., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Wheelbarrows 


American Steel Scra 
Atlas Bolt & Screw , Cleveland, © 
Defiance Box Co., Defiance, Ohto. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs fg. Co., Columbus, 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing, 


er Do, Sidney, .™ 


ch. 
ae ee Chilled Plow Co., Syracuse, 


Wheels, Steel 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Il. 


Wind Mills 


Flint & Walling Co., Kendallville, Ind. 


Window Cord 


Samson Cordage — Boston, Mass. 


Window Fastene 


Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Window Weights 


Barney & Reed Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Wire 
Cleveland Wire SEs ve.. , Cleveland, O. 


Uiton Griswold Wire Co., Sterling, ill. 

Kidd Bros. & Bur, ~_ Steel Wire ‘Co, op 
McKee’s Rocks, 

Miller & Van Winkle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Wire Co., New Haven, Ct. 

New Haven Wire ‘\fg. Ag New Haven. 

Prentiss, Geo. W. & , Holyoke Mass. 

Reading s Screw Co. Norristown, a. 

Stewart Wire Co., ‘kaston, Pa. 

Townsend, ©. C. &E. P., New Brighton. 

Trenton Iron Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Wolf, R. H. & Go., Ltd, 1i8th St. and 
Harlem River, N. 

Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Co., Wor- 
cester Mass. 


Wire Cha 


ins 
Bridgeport Chain Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
ay py Pa T., , Brass & Copper Co., 
ort 
ogelda Commuiity Lt, Niagara Falls, 


whew (nes 
Barnum, E i. Detroit, Mich. 
Clinton Wire Gloth Co., Cinton, M 


Derby, Edward & Sons, ‘Philadelphia. 
eer vor. Works Co., 65 Fulton S8t., 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 42 Cliff St., 
New York. 
eves & Morse, 45 Fulton, St., N. Y. 
erford, U.T. Brass £ ‘Copper Co., 
a orth'St., New Yor 
Ludlow Saylor ‘Wire oor t. Louis} Mo. 
IT ire Cloth Co., ;Detrott, Hick. 
‘ire Cloth Co. Trenton, N 
New York Wire Cloth Co., 102 ) 
, New York. 
sehicelers Sons, Buffalo, N 
Tyler, W . 8. Co., Sry 
Wi-kwire Bros., Cortland 
Wrieht & Colton Wire Cloth Co., 
riven Mass. 


Wire Uv 


Chandler & ur Farquhar, Bosto a. Hom. 
King, J. M. & Co., Waterto 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. Utica N. z. 


ire Dies 
Wydeet Wm., Trenton, N. J. 
Wire Display Rack 


Burton, Matthew, Batavia, Ill. 








Wire Drawing Machinery 


Mo Copeuetias Co., Worcest 
Mousberg Granville Mig. Co., Prove 


Wize “Fences—see Fencing, Iron ana 


Wire 
Chester, C 
Barb fracd 8 & Sons, Philadelphia. 
bert & nets Mfg. Co., 42 Ciir 8t., 


J GRC ty E. Mfg. C 
enckes, 0., Pawtuck x 
Michigan Wire Goth Co., , Detroit, ich, 
or ire Cloth Co. 
St., New York. 7 
Scheeler's Sons, Buffalo, N 
Wickwire Bros., Cortlandt, nS yy 
Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Ms 483, 
Wire Forming Machiner 
Automatic Machine U0-. Edo Ct. 
oe a J..Mch. Co., Wat >ury, Ct. 
Nilson, A. H. Mch. Coe “Bride Sport, Ut. 
Rudolph! & Krummel, chica Th. 
ster, F. B. Co., New oo 
Wire mit Ly yt 
“e n ‘aylor 
Loge Fall ugh y 0., Cuya- 
bet -, ae 
a an 0., way, N. 
0.8. ba Mat Co., Decatur, iil * 
Wire Nails 
Ae Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 


Grant “ rossing Tack Co., Grand Cross- 
m 


National ‘Wire Co., “vy Haven, Ct. 
Townsend, C. C. &E ae Brighton. 
Wire Nail Machiner 
Milver, H. urldgewater, Mass. 
National slsehtnery Co Tiffin Ohio. 
Perkins, Henry, B ridgewater, M 
Turner, _aneue & Taylor Co., Cuyaho 
go Falls, O. 
Wire Pa‘ts 
Jenkinson, R. C. a Co.. Newark, N. J. 
Wire Rods, Steel 
Consolidated im & Steel Co., Bristol, 


Pa. 
National Wire Co. 


New even, o 
Nicoll, oe 


.& Co, 68 Wall S 
ot Co., raets se Mass, 


th 
and Harlem Rives’N oe 


VClncinnett Railway Supply C 
neinna way 8u . 
nati. Ohio, 7 SHOT C0. Cinatp 
Wire Rope, Iron and Steel 
‘American Steel & Wire Co. Seerl. , Tl, 
Broderick & Bascom Rope o., St. Louis. 
California Wire Works, San Francisco, 
Rapere Mie. C.. yb my eg Pa. 
. Leschen ons 0., St. Louis, 
Trenton Iron Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Wat rbury nape Co. 69 South St. N. Y. 
Vieengepers ire Rope Co., Williams- 


Wire << a and Cutting 
Machinery 

Shuster, I. B. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Wood Hardware 

Bliss, R. Mfg. Co., ——. R. I. 
Weood Screw Machine 

Cook, Asa 8. & ee be Hartford, Conn. 
Wood Trimm 

Fox Machine co, "Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wood Wo orking M Machinery 

Egan Co., Cincinnat: 

Ross, Josiah Sratelo, W. ¥. 

Seneca Falls Mfg C.o., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Wrenches 

Belden Machine Co., New Haven, Conn. 

chess House Wrecking Co., Chicago, 


Coes Mh AC 
Hun ronda, | Utne Brass & ey Lang Co., 


121 
Ke ne Soon + ks e Co.. Phila. 
Peck, Stow Wilcox Co., 27 derre 
Star ‘Mts. Co., ntersville, Ill. 
Trimont Mfg. vo., doxbury Mass. 
Williams J. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N 
Zine ht ails 
Phillips, E. & Sons, So. Hanover, Mass. 
Zine Plates 


Phillips, E. & Sons, So. Hanover, Mass. 








NAZARETH 


High Grade 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


NEW YORK, 
PHIL*DE PHI4, Land Title Bldg. 
WILMINGTON, Delaware. 


CHARLES WARNER COMPANY. 


OFFICES : 
66 Maiden Lane. 


OHIO RIVER 
SEWER PIPE, 
FLUE LINERS, Ete. 
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